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MEMOIR OF NATHANIEL CURTIS, ESQ. 


[We take pleasure in laying before our readers a memoir of one, 
who died not many years since, and who is still remembered by many 
of the living with great respect. 

The name of Narnantet Curtis belongs on that roll of distinguished 
merchants who gave to Boston a name for mercantile integrity, saga- 
city and enterprise, and who laid the foundation of her credit in the 
chief markets of the world, upon which the State itself during many 
years past has had repeated occasions to rely, and never in vain. 
This credit and fame have become the inheritance of the Common- 
wealth. Let them be perpetuated by the present generation ! 
Let her merchants, now enjoying far more wealth with the added 
advancements made in Science and Art, and their application, see to 
to it that they do not forget the example of their predecessors ; that 
they too hereafter may receive the credit of that enterprise which 
the times demand, if Boston is to retain what she now has;—still more, 
if she is to advance to that pitch of commercial prosperity of which 
she is capable, and to which she is entitled.—Ep. } 


The subject of this sketch was born in Boston, on the 17th of March, 
1774, at the residence of his parents, Nathaniel and Elizabeth (Cur- 
tis) Curtis, situated on the east side of Orange, now Washington street, 
being the estate bordering south on what is now known as Dover 
street. He was christened by Rev. Mather Byles, D.D., the first 
pastor of Hollis street Church. 

He descended from those who were among the earliest of the families 
which emigrated to the shores of Massachusetts from England. In 
Bradford’s Appendix to his History of Plymouth Plantation, in the 
enumeration of the passengers in the ‘‘ Mayflower,’’ on her first 
voyage, the following is recorded: ‘“‘ Among y* names of those who 
came first in y* year 1620 were Mr. William Mollines (modernized 
Mullins) and his wife and two children, Joseph and Priscilla, and a 
servant, Robert Carter. Mr. Mollines, his wife, his sone and bis ser- 
vant died the first winter, only his doughter Priscilla survived, and mar- 
ried with John Alden.’”? Samuel Bass and Anne his wife came out 
in 1630, and settled in Roxbury, but in 1640 removed to Braintree, 
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now Quincy. He was deacon of the church over fifty years ; repre- 
sentative of the town twelve, and died at the age of 94 years. His 
son John married Ruth, danghter of John and Priscilla (Mollines) 
Alden ; from which last couple the subject of this memoir was a de- 
scendant of the fifth degree, in the maternal line. William Curtis 
and Sarah his wife came out from London in 1632, and settled in 
Roxbury. The Boston and Providence Railroad intersects the grounds 
he possessed, where the Boylston Street Station-house is situated, and 
the homestead is still the property of one of his lineal descendants. 

His son Philip was a Lieutenant in Captain Henchman’s company, 
which left Boston, November 1, 1675, to rescue two youths whom the 
savages had captured at Marlborough. On the fourth day the Indian 
plantation was reached, an attack made, and the youths rescued ; 
but Lieut. Curtis and several of the company were killed. The en- 
gagement took place about ten miles beyond where the town of Men- 
don is situated. 

The father of our subject was of the fourth, and the mother of the 
fifth generation from the said William; she being the daughter of his 
father’s kinsman, the Rev. Philip and Elizabeth (Bass) Curtis, great 
granddaughter of John and Ruth (Alden) Bass, and sister of Rev. 
Edward Bass, D.D., whg was the first Episcopal Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, and who was ordained in England. Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire also put themselves under his jurisdiction. He graduated 
at Harvard College in 1744. 

It is related of his paternal grandfather, that when quite a young 
man, and visiting at a friend’s house, he was questioned by the lady, 
why he did not marry. He sportively replied, he would wait for her 
daughter, then sleeping in the cradle ; and what was spoken in jest, 
afterwards proved reality, for Mehitable Crafts became the wife of 
Isaac Curtis. The Rev. Philip Curtis was the first of the name who 
graduated at Harvard College. Ile graduated in 1738, and was 
ordained, in 1743, pastor of the church of the 2d precinct of Stoughton, 
subsequently incorporated as a town by the name of Sharon; and 
there officiated 54 years. He fitted youth for college; among 
others, the celebrated councillor, and afterwards Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Christopher Gore. His son Samuel graduated at Harvard 
in 1766, entered into the study and practice of medicine, and settled 
in Marlborongh. He was a man of influence, and held various offices, 
such as selectman, and member of committee of correspondence. 
Losing his wife and child, he was induced to embark as surgeon in 
the frigate ‘‘ Hancock,’”’ of 32 guns, commissioned by Washington, 
and commanded by the celebrated Capt. John Manly, who made many 
valuable captures. She had several sharp engagements, but was ulti- 
mately captured by the ‘‘ Rainbow,’’ of much superior force, and car- 
ried into Halifax, July, 1777. Onlanding, Dr. Curtis recognized among 
the spectators viewing the rebels, one of the family of Commodore 
Joshua Loring, of the British Navy, who had married his aunt. He ad- 
dressed a note to him, asking aid, and promising to refund on his libera- 
tion; but received no reply, although on terms of intimacy before. Capt. 
Loring had just completed and furnished an elegant mansion at Jamaica 
Plain when the Colonies revolted. He was of the King’s mandamus 
council, and had four sons in the British service ; and although it was 
a painful sacrifice, deeming the American cause just, but believing it 
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could not succeed, he departed for Halifax, saying, I have always 
eaten the King’s bread and always intend to. His property was con- 
fiscated, and the mansion became the property of David S. Greenough, 
Esq., and is now occupied by his grandson. The costly town house, 
now being erected, is on a part of the estate. One son of Com. Lor- 
ing was deputy commissary uf American prisoners in New York, lived 
in splendor, and was the intimate friend of Gen. Howe. Another was 
surgeon of a British regiment. 

After six months imprisonment, Capt. Manly, his officers and crew, 
were placed on a transport, to be taken to New York, and quartered 
in the Jersey prison ship. One night they rose in mutiny, obtained 
the mastery and landed at Salem. Dr. Curtis subsequently settled in 
Amherst, N. H. 

When our subject was an infant, the British took possession of Bos- 
ton, and many of the inhabitants who were disinclined to remain in 
proximity to the troops, left it. His parents withdrew to the abode 
of his maternal grandfather, Rev. Philip Curtis, at Stoughton, and 
remained until the town was evacuated by the British forces on the 
17th of March, 1776, and the second anniversary of his birth. During 
the sojourn of the family in the country, as stated above, his father 
having a vessel lying at Salem took her to Gloucester, loaded her 
with fish, and running out under cover of the night, evaded the British 
cruisers and proceeded to the Island of Barbadoes, then, ag it was 
supposed, under the French. Arriving in the evening, he was board- 
ed from a British frigate, and his vessel brought to anchor under cover 
of her guns. But his crew was not taken out, nor were an officer 
and men put on board. Fortunately for him, a heavy gale blowing 
out of the harbor accompanied with squalls of rain, sprang up that 
night, causing vessels to drag their anchors. The frigate’s crew 
being occupied with her, Capt. Curtis cut his cable, and drove to sea 
without being discovered. The Island was then in possession of the 
British. Running down to St. Eustatia, a neutral Dutch Island, he 
sold his cargo very favorably for Spanish dollars. Not deeming it 
prudent to return to Massachusetts Bay, he made for Stonington, 
Conn., arrived there safely, and returned through Providence to 
Stoughton. 

At this time, Col. Richard Gridley. the chief engineer of the army, 
was engaged at Mashapoag pond with a number of men, proving some 
mortars which had been cast to be placed upon Dorchester heights, 
to bombard the town or ships in the harbor. Capt. Curtis, having 
some knowledge of gunnery acquired in the French war, volunteered 
to assist Col. Gridley. Meanwhile, an impostor rode through the 
country, stating that the British had marched out of Boston; had 
then reached Milton bridge, and were devastating all before them. 
Capt. Curtis returned home to find the family fled to the woods, ex- 
cept a faithful negro, who had put out the fires and armed himself 
with a heavy club, with which he said he was determined to defend 
the house. He said that the bags of money were in the well, and 
pointed out the hiding place of the family. 

As before stated, after the British retired from Boston, the family 
returned to their home. The son’s education was acquired in the 
town schools, and partly perhaps in one held in Pleasant street, as a 
receipt given the father runs thus: —‘‘ Boston, June 5th, 1780. 
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Rec’d of Nathaniel Curtis, Two hundred and fifty eight pounds ten 
shillings £ money in consideration whereof, we as a Committee of 
the proprietors of School house in ward No. 12 in Pleasant St., do 
grant, sell and convey to said Curtis, one thirty-second part of s* 
school house and the land belonging to the same, agreeable to the 
deed of Mr. Sparahawk, he conforming himself to the rules and regu- 
lations of said Proprietors. (Signed) Ebenezer Dorr, Wm. Cunning- 
ham, John May, Amasa Davis, J. Farrington, Committee.” He 
attended school perhaps a part of the time in West street ; for when 
the great conflagration of ‘April, 1787, consumed in its fury all 
the buildings—over 100 in number, and some of them elegant and 
costly—from Beach to Nassau, now Common street, on both sides of 
Washington street, then Orange street, he, on returning from school, 
entered Hollis street Church, then enveloped in flames, and secured 
the pew cushions and psalm books. He had then just completed his 
twelfth year. 

Having finished his education, he entered the commercial house of 
Leature & Hyman, doing business with Holland; Mr. Leatare being 
Dutch Consul. This house dissolving, he entered the counting room 
of David Greene, Esq., an eminent merchant. In this house he re- 
mained until his mercantile training was sufficiently accomplished. 
A relative of Mr. Greene’s, by marriage, being about to go on a 
voyage to Demerara, he embarked with him, having a predilection for 
the sea, and thus continuing, he soon became supercargo, then master 
likewise, and in very early manhood became prominent in the exercise 
of these two vocations combined. In December, 1791, he went as 
joint supercargo with Capt. Samuel Cobb, with an assorted cargo be- 
longing to Mr. Ralph Smith, for disposal in North Carolina. The pro- 
ceeds were invested in the staple commodities of that section, and the 
vessel despatched with them to Oporto, Spain. He remained, settled 
up the business, and received the consignment of another vessel 
which soon followed. Her cargo was sold, and the vessel ordered 
back to Boston with the proceeds, in conformity with instructions. 
In October, 1792, he was appointed by his father and Mr. Smith mas- 
ter and supercargo of the schooner Sally, of 100 tons, and made sev- 
eral voyages to the Islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe. , 

At this time, there were in Roxbury, west of the cross-road lead- 
ing from the Mill Dam, known as Parker street, establishments for 
the packing of provisions, soap, candles, &c. There this vessel, and 
another belonging to the same parties, usually loaded with these arti- 
cles. The channel of approach then was where Arlington, the finest 
street in the city, now is, and there was then nine feet of water in it at 
low tide. The back bay then was an expansive and beautiful sheet 
of water. 

In November, 1794, he went to Havre, in the schooner Neptune, of 
only 60 tons, with a cargo of gum senegal, whalebone, oil, &c., consign- 
ed to him by Messrs. Loring & Curtis of Boston, and Joseph Thomas 
of Plymouth. Having disposed of his cargo, and invested the pro- 
ceeds in laces, cambrics, looking-glass plate, window-glass, &c., he sent 
the vessel home, and subsequently received from them another consign- 
ment ; on disposing of which, he proceeded to Hamburg to attend to an- 
other vessel sent to his address by Messrs. Curtis & Loring, to that port. 
He spent the winter in France, and was there at the downfall of Robes- 
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pierre. It may be remarked that he was then only in his twentieth 
year, and that he had assumed responsibilities and had trusts confided 
to him at an unusually early period of life. 

Mr. Loring was the father of the universally lamented jurist, the 
late Charles Greely Loring, and Mr. Curtis was the father of the late 
Charles Pelham Curtis, and of Thomas Buckminster Curtis, now abroad ; 
par nobile fratrum. 

In September, 1795, he proceeded to Charleston, S. C., and took 
command of the ship ‘ Diana,’’ her master having died; and fol- 
lowed the Liverpool trade. When at the latter port, in November, 
1796, he transferred his command to the ship ‘‘ Commerce,’’ proceeded 
in her to Philadelphia, and continued to run between New York and 
Liverpool, until he left her on a return passage to Boston, in July, 
1797. 

On the 3d of the following August, he was married to Miss Rosan- 
na Reed, of Georgetown, District of Maine. Rosanna, when 12 years 
of age, and her sister Elizabeth 14, being favorites of their aunt Mrs. 
Elizabeth (Reed) Parker, wife of John Parker, Esq., were taken and 
brought up by them (they having no children), with all the affection- 
ate care that loving parents could have bestowed. The elder was 
named for her aunt and married John Agry, Esq. of Hallowell, Me. 

Entertaining the opinion that he should now enjoy the comforts of 
a home better than the perils of the sea, he purchased in Boothbay, 
Me. (the place of his wife’s nativity), lying on the coast. where the 
fisheries were carried on to some extent, a house, wharf, store, and a 
stock of goods, and commenced trade. Here, on the 5th of May, 
1798, his son was born. 

Having, hitherto, led a life of activity, his present occupation after 
trial proved too wearisome and monotonous, and consequently in the 
spring of 1800 he disposed of his property there, returned to Boston, 
occupied a house in Clark street, opposite Dr. Elliot’s Church, and 
took possession of the quarter-deck again. On a voyage to St. Kitts, he 
was taken by a French armed vessel and carried to Cayenne, but by the 
influence of a friend at Antigua his vessel was released. His nautical 
career was now drawing to a close, and terminated in a voyage in the 
Ruthy to London. She was loaded by his father, Mr. Josiah Knapp, 
and himself, and returned via Gottenburg, with a cargo of iron. He 
then sold the vessel to the Hon. William Gray, the largest ship owner 
in the United States. 

The winter of 1822 and 23, he passed at Savannah, purchasing cot- 
ton and shipping it to Liverpool on account of Messrs. Gardner L. 
Chandler, Henry Wainwright, John Smith and Henry Chapman, all of 
Boston. On his return in the spring, he thereafter remained perma- 
nently in Boston, doing business on his own account, and on commis- 
sion. He was sometimes interested in vessels and voyages with 
Nathaniel Curtis and Sons, his father having taken his next two 
brothers in business with him. Two other brothers soon after settled 
in the Danish Island of St. Croix, did a successful business for many 
years, and at one time owned a plantation. He kept vessels running 
in the trade for a long period. After the war of 1812 was ended, 
located on India wharf, he had almost the entire importations of rum 
and sugar from St. Croix, for several consecutive years. He sold in 
one week 1630 puncheons or : hogehends of rum; probably nearly as 
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much as is now imported in ten years. Then, however, it was not all 
sold for home consumption ; but partly for exportation, thereby ob- 
taining a drawback or return of duty, and was reshipped to various 
parts of the globe. 

Having, in connection with others, purchased Rowe’s wharf, and 
obtained an act of incorporation, he removed into one of the new stores 
erected thereon, in which he remained until he retired from active 
business in 1826. 

From the commencement to the close of his mercantile course, he 
owned shipping, comprising every rig and class, generally by himself, 
sometimes in connection with others. He despatched them to various 
points :—Cadiz, Lisbon, Bordeaux, and the Mediterranean, and regular- 
ly to the Havana, &c. During the war of 1812, a number of mer- 
chants, of whom he was one, purchased, loaded and despatched to 
New Orleans three Baltimore clippers, put into shares, designing to 
keep them running to that port. Two, however, were captured be- 
fore completing the voyage round. The third succeeded in returning 
to Boston, and the profits resulting therefrom made up for the loss of 
the other two. Although he never had a partner in business, yet he 
was often interested in vessels or voyages with others; such as 
Messrs. Bryant & Sturgis, Daniel Pinckney Parker, &c., the canvass 
whitening distant seas. 

His interest.in navigation terminated with the ship ‘‘ Bowditch,”’ of 
the largest and finest class of her day, owned by himself and his 
brother Caleb Curtis, and named in compliment to the illustrious Na- 
thaniel Bowditch. This ship probably made the shortest run on 
record from the Balize to the city of New Orleans, in fourteen hours 
and twenty minutes. Her last voyage before being sold was from 
Havana to St. Petersburg, with sugar, three-fourths on account of the 
father and uncle of the comely and youthful supercargo, and one 
fourth on the owners’ account. In these latter days this individual 
was sent to Congress from one of the Suffolk districts, and the master 
of the ship was a candidate in the other district at the same time ; 
and some of his friends entertained the belief that if there had not 
been unfairness in the count, he would have been declared elected. 
In which case a singular coincidence would have occurred. The 
latter established the Boston Mercantile Journal, now one of the 
leading papers of the day, and having the greatest circulation. 

His mother died in 1794, and his father afterwards married Mrs. 
Lydia White, who possessed property in her own right. His father 
died in 1806, and he administered on the estate. He purchased of 
the heirs that portion of the estate on Washington street, on the 
division thereof, then extending across Front street, now Harrison 
avenue, to the channel where the draw of the Dover street bridge 
is. The house is 106 years old, and in possession of his heir at law 
who bears his name. The ground floor and adjacent buildings are 
converted into shops. 

In 1778, the town granted to Stephen Gore and thirteen others, of 
which his father was one, land on both sides of Washington street, 
beginning south of Dover street and ending beyond where the Catholic 
Cathedral is being erected, 1400 feet from north to south, and ex- 
tending 200 feet west of Washington, and embracing all east of that 
street to low water mark. This grant was on condition of erecting 
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certain barriers to keep off the sea, which sometimes washed across 
the land from east to west. An indenture of partition was made 
among these proprietors into fourteen lots on both sides of Washing- 
ton street. Mr. Curtis’s lot was embraced in what is now Ashland 
Place. 

On removing to Boston, he purchased a pew in the Federal Street 
Church prior to the settlement of the Rev. Mr. Channing, and was 
one of the committee who built the beautiful Gothic structure in 1809, 
which has been lately superseded by the new church in Arlington 
street. He and his wife were communicants of this church, and con- 
tinued to worship in it until he resided permanently at Jamaica Plain. 

He was chosen fireward in 1808, and continued in office until 1820. 
Subsequently he received the following testimonial from the citizens 
of Boston :— 

“At a legal meeting of the Freeholders and others, Inhabit- 
ants of the Town of Boston, holden on the 12th day of March, 
A.D. 1821—Voted, that the thanks of the Town be presented to 
Nathaniel Curtis, Esq. for his faithful services as a Fireward for many 
years past. Attest, Toos. Clark, Town Clerk.’’ 

He was a Representative of the Town from 1819 to 1819 inclusive, 
and, in 1820, was elected a member of the Convention for the amend- 
ment of the State Constitution. 

While he resided in Roxbury, he was sent as Representative from 
that town, for four years. 

He originated a project for converting the South Bay into a full 
basin, by damming the South Boston bridge, and opening an inlet at 
the termination of the bay which makes up between the Heights of 
South Boston and Dorchester, at the point where a narrow strip con- 
nects the two, where the old road and turnpike intersected each other, 
and over which the water flowed in high courses of the tide into the 
South Bay. The intention was to have the ingress from the sea 
through this inlet, and egress through gates at the South Boston 
Bridge. There would have been sufficient water in the basin to ac- 
commodate the shipping of that period, as their tonnage was much less 
than is that of the present day; the difference in size being more than 
double. The Hon. William Sullivan, a leading member of the Suffolk 
Bar, and other influential citizens, favored the design ; but the war of 
1812 intervening, the scheme was abandoned, and never thereafter 
revived. 

In 1816, he was one of the applicants for the charter of the Mer- 
chants’ Insurance Company, so successful under the presidency of his 
highly esteemed friend, the late Joseph Balch, Esq., and was one of 
the directors for many years. He remained director in the Tremont 
Bank until he retired from business. He was also one of the first 
board in the South Cove Corporation, and was treasurer of the South 
‘ Boston bridge. Gov. Lincoln appointed him Justice of the Peace, 
which commission was renewed by several of his successors. He was 
Vice President of the Washington Benevolent Society of Massachu- 
setts, of which Hon. Josiah Quincy was President, which existed more 
than half a century ago, but is long since extinct; and President of 
the Boston Marine Society for the usual term of three years. 

He was often chosen to act on cases of reference, particularly in 
maritime matters. He had the settlement of some estates of great 
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value. In connection with President J. Q. Adams and the widow of 
Ward N. Boylston, he was executor and trustee in conformity with 
the latter’s will. In token of regard and friendship, Mr. Boylston be- 
queathed him $1000. 

In and after 1819, he spent his summers at Jamaica Plain, passing 
his winters at his residence in South street, but, on his subsequent 
withdrawal from business, remained out of town the year round. 
When domiciliated there, however, he was not permitted to remain 
unoccupied. 

At this period there was only one, called the third, church in Rox- 
bury, at Jamaica Plain, of which the good and guileless Rev. Thomas 
Gray, D.D., was pastor. Our subject ere long was placed upon the 
Parish Committee, and thereafter chosen treasurer of the church. 
When he resigned this office at the close of 1831, ‘ the unanimous 
thanks of the church”’ were presented to him ‘for his very faithful 
and successful services therein during the time he officiated.’”” He 
was also, for many years, one of the Trustees of the Eliot School, 
established from funds left for that purpose by the ‘‘ apostle,’’ so called, 
of that name. On his resignation in January, 1856, the trustees 
voted :— 

‘‘ That the thanks of this Board be presented to Nathaniel Cur- 
tis, Esq., for his able and faithful services during more than a 
quarter of a century in this board, over which he has been unani- 
mously elected chairman for successive years. Under his presiding 
care our meetings have been uniformly pleasant, and the school in all 
its interests has prospered. 

‘“« Voted, that an attested copy of the above vote be transmitted to 
Capt. Curtis by the Secretary. 

‘* A true copy. Attest, Luraer M. Harris, Secretary.” 

He likewise served as one of the Overseers of the Poor, for the third 
parish of the town of Roxbury, for several years. 

On the Ist of September, 1840, he accompanied the Hon. John 
Quincy Adams and his son, the present Minister to Great Britain, on 
a tour to the Provinces, embarking in the Cunard Steamer Acadia on 
her first return trip, and reaching Halifax in forty hours from wharf 
to wharf. After visiting the places of interest in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, the design was to pass through the strait of Northum- 
berland or Canso, into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and return by the 
way of Quebec and Montreal. But the steamer which plied upon that 
route was undergoing repair, to wait for which would have protracted 
their stay too long; consequently that project was abandoned, and 
they came back by the way of Holton, through Maine and New 
Hampshire. Mr. Adams was the recipient of unlimited hospitality 
from the dignitaries in the Provinces, both civil and military, as also 
from distinguished citizens. The Americans on the route were liberal 
in the civilities they proffered to him. The excursion afforded much 
pleasurable enjoyment. 

Mrs. Rosanna Curtis suddenly departed this life on the 2d of Febru- 
ary, 1841, aged 65 years, and on the following Sabbath Dr. Gray 
preached a very impressive discourse, applicable to the sorrowful 
event. Mr. Curtis married, for his second wife, Mrs. Abigail B. Leeds, 
who survives him. He died after a brief and severe illness, which he 
bore with the utmost fortitude, on the 7th of April, 1857, aged 83 
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years. His descendants are a son, a granddaughter and two grand- 
sons; all married, and all having issue ; the issue being two girls and 
three boys living, one girl and two boys dead. 

Nathaniel Curtis was of a light and ruddy complexion, robust and 
muscular, broad shouldered, full chested, of medium height, and of 
great physical strength. His personal appearance was prepossessing. 

He was of a kindly disposition, but of a quick temper, which 
he knew how to govern and control. A man of the strictest integrity, 
his word was as good as his bond, and the latter was never dishonor- 
ed during the whole course of his life. He possessed good judgment 
and a comprehensive and discriminating mind. He was one of a type 
fitted for any emergency, and whose self-possession never forsook 
him. He was considerate of others, and forgetful of self. He never 
sought or coveted office or its emoluments; but when pressed to 
accept it, if so disposed, took it on himself to be useful to the best 
of his ability. Gentle and affable, firm and resolute, he was possess-_ 
ed of many estimable qualities worthy of commendation and deserv- 
ing of imitation. 


AN ORIGINAL LETTER FROM DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
TO S. C. JOHONNOT. 


[Communicated by Joun JornpDan, Jr., Esq., of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Passy, Jan’y 7, 1782. 

My Dear Youne Frienp,—I received your kind good wishes of a 
number of happy years for me. I have already enjoy’d and consum’d 
nearly the whole of those allotted me, being now within a few days 
of my 78". You have a great many before you; and their being 
happy or otherwise will depend much on your own conduct. If by 
diligent study, now, you improve your mind, and practice carefully 
hereafter the Precepts of Religion and Virtue you will have in your 
favour the Promise Respecting the Life that now is, as well as that 
which is to come. You will possess true Wisdom, which is nearly 
allied to Happiness ; Length of days are in her right hand and in her 
left hand Riches and Honours, all her Ways are Ways of Pleasantness 
and all her Paths are Peace! 

I am glad to hear that you are intitled to a Prize. It will be pleas- 
ing News to your Friends in New England, that you have behaved 
so as to deserve it. I pray God to bless you a Comfort to them and 
an Honour to your Country. I am 

Your affectionate Friend, 
Mr. S. C. Johonnot. B. FRANKLIN. 


[This letter has never before been published, and was given, with other letters of Dr. 
Franklin, to Mr. Jordan by William Temple Franklin, over fifty years ago. 

Mr. 8. C. Johonnot was a son of Gabriel Johonnot, merchant, of Boston, and grandson 
of Rev. Dr. Samuel Cooper. He was baptized at Brattle St. Church, March 13, 1768: grad. 
H. C. 1783; completed his education in France and Geneva; studied law under Gov. 
James Sullivan; began practice in Portland in 1789; remained there till 1791; then went 
to Boston and from thence to Demerara, where he married, and had issue; appointed U.S. 
Consul in 1793, for Demerara, and died there in 1806. Ante, Vol. vii. p. 142; and Hist. 
of Portland, Pt. ii. p. 217.—Eb.] 
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REMONSTRANCE FROM COL. JONATHAN WARD’S REGI- 


MENT, IN 1775, AGAINST SECRET ENEMIES. 
[Communicated by NATHANIEL Paring, Esq., of Worcester.] 


Worcester, October 18, 1867. 
Mr. Epitor,—The following Memorial from the 32d Regiment of the 
Continental Army, stationed at Dorchester in 1775, is copied from the 
original, in the possession of the American Antiquarian Society. 
Although it was published in the Maxsachusetts Spy of Oct. 19, 1775, 
and a part of it in Lincoln’s History of Worcester, it may be new to 
many of the readers of your valuable magazine, and worth preserving 
in its pages. I have added brief notices of the signers of this spicy 

document, obtained from various sources. 
Respectfully Yours, N. P. 


To the Hon. Board of Counsellors and House of Representalives 
of the Province of Massachusetis Bay in General Assembly now Sit- 
ting in Watertown. 

The Memorial of the Company of foot Raised in the Town of Wor- 
cester and now in the Continental Army, in the Regiment whereof 
Jonathan Ward, Esq’, is Colonel, together with the Principal part of 
said Regiment being raised out of the County of Worcester. Himbly 
Sheweth, 

That the said Town and County has been Intolerably infested with 
a Cruel and Merciless set of Tories, who Exerted all their Wit, So- 
phistry and Influence to Proselyte Slaves to the Supreme Legislative 
Power of the British Parliament, and to disconcert every method used 
by the Wise and Zealous Friends of all the Free, Happy and most 
Noble Constitution of the Empire and Discover’d a most Merciless, 
Enemical temper towards our Provincial and Colony Charters, Stiling 
the sons of Freedom or Friends to the Constitution, Rebels and Trait- 
ors and Menacing Death and Cruel Tortures as their Just and Remedi- 
less Portion. That when the Bloody Era commenced and the Brave 
appeared in Arms to defend their Invaluable Rights against Troops 
Form’d, Posted and Ordered to Massacre all that would not submit to 
their Merciless Decrees, and all America with one Heart and Voice 
cordially United to take up Arms as their Dernier Resort for their 
Defence ; then these Hardy Wretches trembled, some confess’d and 
like Vermin Crawl among the Roots of Vegetables endeavouring to 
secret themselves while they are a Nuisance to the cause of Justice 
and Judgment, or in Sheeps Clothing secretly watching for prey to 
gratify their Voratious appetites, or availing themselves of the good 
Opinion of the Prudent ascend into places of Power, Profit, and Ren- 
der’d capable of acting their predecessor Judas’s part, when Opportuni- 
ty favours their design betray the good cause with All Hail and a Hypo- 
critical Kiss. That others fled to Boston, there to advise and act as 
open and Avowed Enemies to their Bretheren, Encouraging the Dis- 
hearten’d and Chagreen’d Troops to all Merciless acts of Violence and 
Bloody scenes, Stimulating the British Ministry and all the tools of 
Tryanny to pursue their Bloody Devices with all Vengeance upon us, 
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by which means in our humble opinion they have forfeited all right 
to American property and even their Lives, with every Aggravation 
of Guilt as did ever a Bloody set of Merciless Robbers or Desperate 
Pirates. 

That as some of those Vermin or worse Emissaries of Tyranny are 
Crawling out of Boston to their forfeited seats at Worcester, there is 
Reason to suspect that either their Expectations fail and therefore 
would gladly return to their former seats and profits until a more 
favourable Opportunity presents to Cary their Evil Machinations into 
Execution ; or they are contriving by Degrees to Slide back to their 
Seats and there to avail themselves of the good opinion of the People 
in order to play their parts to Divide and Sub-divide, or by some 
Methods weaken our Union or to form some Diabolical plan for the 
Ministry to save the Supremacy of Parliament under some soft, 
Sophistical, Reconciliatory Forms. 

Wherefore, we your humble Memorialists Intreat your Honor’s not 
to suffer any of those who Return (however humble and Penitent they 
may appear) to go at large or Return to their former Seats or even 
to be so far favour’d as to be Confin’d within the limits of Worcester, 
but treat them as they deserve. Enemies in a Superlative Degree, 
Confine them Close and render them incapable of doing harm, or Return 
them to Boston their favorite Assylum. 

Your Honor’s Petitioners can’t but flatter themselves with a most 
Sanguine Expectation of this so Rational a Request being fully Grant- 
ed ; Especially as we are Risqueing our Lives in our Country’s Cause, 
it must greatly Dishearten us to hear our most Notorious Enemies are 
tolerated and Winked at; while on the other Iland we find no Neces- 
sity to pay our Commander in Chief for a Detachment to apprehend 
and Confine Enemies who are secur’d properly by our Civil Fathers 
under whose Jurisdiction they appear, and thus Encourag’d as in 
Duty Bound shall ever Pray. 


Camp at Dorchester, Sept' the 27", 1775. 


Luxe Drory, 
Joun Smita, 


J. Warp, ) 
Signed in behalf of } Esen’r CLEAVELAND, | 
said Regiment. Sera Wasusurn, } Commitlee. 


NOTES. 

J. Warp, the first signer of this spirited memorial, was Col. Jona- 
than Ward, of Southboro’. He was born Feb. 3, 1727, was son of 
Hezekiah Ward, also of Southboro’. At the time of the battle of 
Bunker Hill he was Lieut. Colonel of Artemas Ward’s (afterwards 
General) Regiment, and if not in the battle, was in sight of it. Timo- 
thy Bigelow, of Worcester, was Major in the same regiment. After 
Artemas Ward was commissioned as Brigadier General, Jonathan was 
appointed Colonel of the Regiment, and held that office when he signed 
the above memorial. He died in Southboro’, July 7, 1791. 


Esenezer Cieavetanp, Chaplain of Col. Ward’s Regiment, was at | 
Yale College in the class of 1749, and was soon after settled as a 
minister at Gloucester, Mass. He was a brother of Rev. John Cleave- 
land, of whom notice is made by Dr. Sprague in his valuable work 
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upon the American Pulpit. In that work allusion is made to John as 
being a Chaplain ina provincial regiment at Ticonderoga, in the ex- 
pedition against Louisburg and in the Continental army at Cambridge 
in 1775. I think it must have been Ebenezer who was the Chap- 
lain instead of John, as stated by Dr. Sprague, for I find no mention 
of John as the chaplain elsewhere, but in an orderly book of Capt. 
Cushing’s company in Col. Ward’s regiment Ebenezer Cleaveland is 
often spoken of. He died at Gloucester, July 4, 1805. 


Sera Wasusvurn, the next signer, a captain in Ward’s regiment, was 
born at Bridgewater in 1723. He removed to Leicester about 1745, 
from which place he marched with his company to Cambridge on the 
memorable 19th of April, 1775, and took part in the battle of Bunker 
Hill. A full account of Captain, afterwards Colonel Washburn, may 
be found in Washburn’s History of Leicester. 


Luxe Drury, also a captain in the same regiment, was from Graf- 
ton, and in 1774 and ’75 he was one of his Majesty’s deputy sheriffs 
for the County of Worcester. 


Joun Ssnra, of Worcester, was a lieutenant in Capt. Jonas Hub- 
bard’s company which was enlisted in Worcester April 24, 1775, and 
became a part of Gen. Ward’s brigade. 

Capt. Hubbard will be remembered as one of the volunteers under 
Arnold, in the expedition against Quebec in the full of 1775. In the 
attack on the fortress Dec. 31, he was severely wounded, but refused 
to be removed from the field, and having been laid upon the ice ex- 
posed to a hard snow storm, he died from exhaustion. His last words 
to his men are said to have been, ‘‘I came here to serve with you, I 
will stay here to die with you.”’ 


This memorial was presented to the Honorable Board by Col. Ward 
and Captains Washburn and Mellen, as appears from the Massachusetts 
Spy of Oct. 20, 1775. 


Increase or Lance Crrres.—A new French volume presents some interesting 
statistics concerning the increase in population of large cities :— 


In 1865 the population of Paris was calculated at 1,863,000; of London, at 
3,028,000 ; of Vienna, at 560,000; of New York, a year earlier, at 1,025,300. ‘The 
annual ratio of increase per inhabitant, was, in Paris, .@02 (in other words 100 
inhabitants became 102 in the year) ; in London, .0017; at Vienna, .0016; and at 
New York, .035. The average number of inhabitants in a single house is—for Paris, 
27; London, 7; Vienna, 54; and New York, 14; so that Vienna is the most densely 

opulated town of the four. From these data it appears that the increase of popu- 

tion at New York is equal to that of the three other towns taken together—a cir- 
cumstance owing, of course, to the stream of emigration constantly in that direction. 
In 1790 the population of New York was 33.131, and it has since been four times 
doubled. With regard to the other towns, Dr. Vacher attributes their increase to 
the tendency of the country people to migrate to the large centres of population, for 
the mere excess of births over deaths cannot account for this, increase. Paris has 
doubled in the course of 32 years, London in the course of 40, and Vienna in the 
course of 44. Yet the excess of births over deaths in Paris was only 41,934 from 
1836 to 1856, while the increase of population during the same period was 305,908. 
Tn London, from 1841 to 1861, the excess of births over deaths was 321,189; the 
increase of population, on the contrary, was 926,026. 
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AN EARLY NEW ENGLAND MARRIAGE DOWER; WITH 
NOTES ON THE LINEAGE OF RICHARD SCUTT OF 
PROVIDENCE. . 


[Communicated by Martin B. Scott, of Cleveland, Ohio.] 


To all people to whom these presents shall come. Richard Scott of 
Providence in y* Colony of Rhode Island & Providence Plantations 
Etc. sendeth greeting. Whereas I s* Richard Scot, did many years 
since, for & in consideration of a marriage then had & consumated 
between Christopher Holder & Mary y* Daughter of me y° s‘ Richard 
Scot fully & absolutely Give, grant and pass over unto y® s* Christo- 
pher Holder & Mary his wife & y® heirs of y" two Bodys, Lawfully 
begotten, the Island commonly called & known by y* name of Patience 
lying & being in y* Naraganset Bay in y* Colony Afores* together w™ 
all and singular the meadows, feedings, Pastures, Wast Grounds, 
heath, woods, underwoods, Waters, Fishings, fishing places, Stream 
Banks, Ponds & all other Liberties, Privileges, Profits, Commodities, 
Advantages, Emoluments, Hereditaryments, whatever to y* s‘ Island, 
or part or parcel of it belonging, or in any way appertaining. Al- 
though I y* s* Richard Scot may not have given such full, firm & abso- 
lute conveyance for y* s‘ Island as y* Law doth require, & whereas 
also, since y* s* Gift by me made, my s* Daughter is Deceased, and 
hath left such issue surviving as Above Expressed. 

Now Know Yee that I y* s* Richard Scot being Desireous to pre- 
vent any future Troubles Inconviences or Disputes, that otherwise 
may arrise, & to Convey & Settle y® s* Island according to y* True 
Intent & meaning of my Grant Avore recited ; Do therefore by these 
presents, for me my heirs Execut™ & Adm” fully clearly & absolutely 
Give grant Alien Enfeoff & Confirm unto him y*s* Christopher Holder, 
and his heirs on y* body of my s* Daughter Lawfully begotten & thear 
Heirs forever, & for want of such Issue, to y* Right of him y* s* 
Christopher Holder forever, The s* Island named Patience & all & 
Singular y* Premises above mentioned, To have and to hold y® Island 
& all & Singular y* Premises above Expressed unto him y* s* Christo- 
pher Holder for & during y* Term of his Natural Life, to his own use 
& behoof, & after his Decease to his heirs on y® Body of his Wife 
Lawfully begotten & thear heirs of thear two bodys Lawfully begot- 
ten forever, & for want of such Issue, To y° right heirs of y* s* Chris- 
topher Holder forever; & I y* s* Richard Scot for me my heirs, Exect* 
& Adm™ Doe hereby Covenant, Promise, grant & Agree to & w™ y°s? 
Christopher Holder and his Exec & Admins™ to y® s* Island named 
Patience and every parcel Thereof, together w™ all & Singular the 
Premises, Shall hence forth forever remain & Continue unto him y® s@ 
Christopher Holder & his heirs in manner & form above Expressed, 
freely & Clearly Acquitted, Exhonerated & Discharged of & from all 
& manner of former Bargains & Sales, Gifts, Grants, Leases, Jointure, 
Dowers, Thirds, or any other Title, Trouble, or Encumberance, what- 
ever, had, made, suffered, or Done, or to be had, made, suffered or 
Done, by me y° s‘ Richard Scott, or by any other person, or persons 
whatever, by my means, Title, Assent, Concent, or procurement. And 

Vou. XXII. 2 
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I the s* Richard Scott, the s* Island named Patience, together w" all 
and Singular the Premises, above by these presents Granted, unto him 
y® s* Christopher Holder & his heirs in manner & form as above Ex- 
pressed, against me & my heirs & Assigns, will warrant & forever 
Defend by these presents. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand & Seal the sixth 
and twentyeth Day of Febuary, in y* Eight & twentieth year of y° 
Reign of Our Sovereign Lord Charles y* second King of England An- 
nog ; Dm°® 1675. 

ek 
Ricuarp Scorr ¥1 s* 
KEKR 
Signed & Deliv‘ in y° presence of 
Thomas Clifton 
Walter Clarke 
Walter Newbury. 
Providence, 1. 6. 1682 (so called). 

Whereas I Roger Williams of Providence in y* Colony of Rhode 
Island & Providence Plantations, Did some years formerly [to my best 
rememberance]| about y* yeare 1651 sell & make over for valuable con- 
sideration, with Richard Scott of Providence Deceased, the Island 
called Patience in y* Colony afores* from myself my heirs Admins” & 
Assigns; I say to y® Richard Scott, his heirs Adminst® &c.—being 
now requested by Peleg Slocum, whose wife Mary & Elizabeth* her 
sister, affirm themselves to be Heirs to this Island. I do freely & 
readily ratify & Confirm my Above s‘ sale & Deed unto Richard Scott 
deceased. Witness my hand & seal. 

eK 
Rocer Witiiams $1 s¥ 

In y* presence of us. at 

Mr. Roger Williams Did acknowledge the above written instrument 
to be his Act & Deed made this first day of August in y® year 1682 
as attested by us, 

Arthur Fenner, Joseph Jenkes, Assistants. 


Notes. 


Richard Scott was among the first settlers of Rhode Island, and 
one of the fifty-four joint proprietors of the Roger Williams purchase 
from the Narragansett Sachems—embracing the entire territory of 
the present City and County of Providence (except the town of Cum- 
berland and a part of Scituate), and a portion of the County of Kent. 

After bestowing upon his children and grandchildren ample grants 
of land, and reserving a large tract on Pawtucket River (embracing 
Scott’s Pond, an ancient land-mark) in the town of Smithfield, he 
transferred the balance of his ‘‘ Purchase Right”’ to the Browns and 
Bowens of Providence. 

A portion of the Smithfield estate continued in the possession of 
his descendants until about 1825, when it was sold to the Lonsdale 
Company, by the late Jeremiah Scott, a lineal descendant of Richard, 
in the fourth generation. On this estate is now the manufacturing 
village of Lonsdale. 





* Daughters of Christopher and Mary Holder. 
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Richard Scott was a man of good abilities and acquirements.* He 
and his son John took an active part in the early Indian wars; the 
latter was severely wounded at Pawtucket. He was a Representa- 
tive in the General Assembly, and in 1650 there was but one man in 
Providence that paid a higher tax. His family consisted of two sons 
and four daughters, one of whom was the wife of Governor Walter 
Clarke. Hopkins} says, Richard Scott was the first Quaker convert 
in New England. He died in Providence in 1681-2, but the place of 
his burial is not marked, the early Quakers rejecting gravestones as 
ostentatious. 

In a history of the Capron family, written by Philip Capron in 1817, 
and published by Frederic A. Holden in 1859, some account is given 
of Richard Scott and his family, but so filled with errors that but few 
grains of truth can be extracted from it. 

He starts out with the stereotyped legend, that ‘three brothers came 
from England ;’’ one settled in Boston, one in Newport, and Richard 
in Providence. There was a Benjamin Scott in Boston, and Elizabeth 
his wife, from about 1630 to 1650, who left a numerous family, but it 
does not appear to be known where they came from. Some have sup- 
posed that Capt. James Scott, who married the widow of John Han- 
cock, was a descendant of Benjamin; but it is mere conjecture. No 
man by the name of Scott was known in Newport prior to the 18th 
century. The first was probably Edward Scott, the earliest librarian 
of the Redwood Library, who died in 1768, some 85 years after the 
death of Richard, and was probably grandnephew of Richard. 

Capron also says, Richard Scott was killed by an Indian in King 
Philip’s War. King Philip’s War closed in 1675-6, and Richard 
Scott’s name appears on recorded documents as late as 1681. Capron 
further says, Richard had but one son that outlived him, whose name 
was Sylvanus; he in fact left but one son, whose name was John, the 
father of Sylvanus. The story about the Bible owned by Capron’s 
aunt, A. Wilkinson, ‘‘ two large quarto volumes,’’ supposed to have 
been Richard Scott’s originally, proves to have been only one quarto 
volume, originally owned by Sylvanus Scott, and contains a record of 
the births of his children. On a blank leafis written, ‘‘ Sylvanus Scott 
his book ;”’ and underneath, ‘‘ Rebeckah Wilkinson her book.’”’ Re- 
beckah Wilkinson was daughter of Sylvanus Scott. The writer is 
the present owner of said Bible, and the best evidence that it never 
belonged to Richard Scott is to be found in the fact that it was printed 
in London A.D. 1712, over thirty years after his death. 

The last error I propose to notice is his statement that ‘‘ Nathaniel 
Scott had but one heir, whose name was Jeremiah, and now (1817) 
owns and lives, &c.;’’ while it is an historical fact that Nathaniel 
had another son, Sylvanus, then living, in 1817. 

These errors of Capron are noted, that they may not go down to 
posterity as a part of the history of Richard Scott and his descend- 
ants; how reliable is the remainder of his history of the Scotts, is 
problematical. 

Many have supposed that Richard Scott of Providence was the son 





* Seo “ Howland’s Recollections” and “ Foster’s Manuscript History of Rhode Island.” 
+ Governor Stephen Hopkins, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
who married Sarah Scott, great granddaughter of Richard. 
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of Edward Scott (who married Sarah Carter) of Glemsford, Suffolk, 
England, who had a son Richard born 1605; but late research in Eng- 
land, particularly of the ancient register of the Parish of Glemsford, 
leads to the conclusion that he was the son of Richard (brother of 
Edward) who married Margaret Ilaney, and was born at Glemsford 
in 1607 ; but so far as tracing his pedigree to the Scotts of Scotts- 
Hall, Kent, of which the Scotts of Glemsford were an offshoot, it is 
immaterial ; as Edward Scott, who married Elizabeth Grome, was 
grandfather of Richard born 1605, as well of Richard born 1607, as 
the Parish register shows. 

The evidence that Richard Scott of Providence was the same Rich- 
ard born at Glemsford in 1607, is family tradition, on both sides the 
Atlantic ; supported by numerous facts and circumstances. Buchanan 
says, ‘‘ The history of all nations and people in their origin depends 
upon the authority of immemorial tradition when other cir- 
cumstances give the strength of probability to the traditional ac- 
counts.’”’ Richard was a family name in the Suffolk branch of the 
Scotts of Scotts-Hall, from the close of the 15th century. The father 
of Richard Scott of Providence, and some of his more remote ances- 
tors, bore the name, probably derived from Sir Richard Woodville, 
whose family were connected with the Scotts by marriage about 1450. 
There is no account of any Richard Scott that emigrated to New 
England during the 17th century, except Richard Scott of Providence. 

Satchel, in the numerous names given in his ‘‘ History of the name 
of Scott,’’ published at the close of the 17th century, entirely devoted 
to the history of the name (which he traces back to the 8th century), 
does not give a single Richard Scott that lived anterior to his own 
time. The first of the name of Scott in England was John Scott, last 
Earl of Chester, who died without issue; from that time the name 
was not known in England until the reign of Edward I. 

Benjamin Scott, Chamberlain of London, in his address on laying 
the corner stone of the Pilgrim Church of Southwark, in 1864, says, 
‘‘Some of my family [Scotts of Scotts-Hall] went over in the ship 
Griffin with Rev. John Lothrop,”’ which was in 1634, the year Richard 
Scott was first known in Boston. Mrs. Anne Hutchinson and her 
husband came in the same ship, and probably Katharine Marbury, her 
sister (afterwards the wife of Richard Scott). The list of passengers 
by the Griffin has never been found, and the fact that Hutchinson and 
his wife were among the passengers, only came to light by the evi- 
dence of Symmes, upon her trial for alleged religious errors. 

Richard Scott was married in 1637 or 8, and went to Providence 
soon after. Bishop, in his ‘‘ New England Judged,”’ relating the perse- 
cutions to which Katharine Scott was subjected at Boston in 1658, 
says, ‘‘ She had been married twenty years.’’ The ancient register of 
the Friends at Newport, R. I., records her death, ‘‘on the 2nd of 3d 
month 1687, aged about 70 years”’ (probably a few years older), 
which would fix her age at 21 or over, and her husband’s 31, at the 
time of their marriage in 1637-8; his birth, aecording to the Parish 
records of Glemsford, having been in 1607. 

Again, in Farmer’s list of the first settlers of Rhode Island, we find 
the names of Richard Scott and Edward Cope, who were the only 
persons of the name of Scott and Cope (aside from their own descend- 
ants) known in the colony for the first half century of its existence. 
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Roger Williams, in a letter to Governor Winthrop about 1638, relating 
the incidents of a journey from Providence to Connecticut, and his 
adventures with the Indians, says, ‘‘ Mr. Scott (a Suffolk man) and 
Mr. Cope advised our stop and return back; unto which I also advised 
the whole company, to prevent bloodshed.’”’ This Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Cope could have been none other than Richard Scott and Edward 
Cope* mentioned by Farmer, who seem to have been the trusted 
friends and advisers of Roger Williams ; for it appears that upon their 
advicé alone he turned the whole company back. That Roger Wil- 
liams and Richard Scott were for many years on terms of close friend- 
ship and intimacy, is shown by the letter of Richard Scott, published 
in ‘‘ A New England Fire Brand Quenched,” written about 1676, in 
which he says of Roger Williams, ‘‘I have been his neighbor these 
38 years I walked with him in the Baptist ways.”’ Roger 
Williams also in some of his letters speaks of ‘‘ My neighbor Mrs. 
Scott,’”’ through whose influence (according to Winthrop) Williams 
was induced to embrace Anabaptistry. An uninterrupted friendship 
seems to have existed between the families of Williams and Scott, 
until the Quakers came in 1656, when Scott and his family joined 
them. From this time a bitter religious antagonism existed between 
them until the death of the latter. 

An ancient pedigree of Edward Scott, of Glemsford in the County 
of Suffolk, brought down to the beginning of the 17th century, and 
which has been in the Newport branch of the family for nearly two 
centuries, compared with the Parish register of Glemsford, Suffolk, 
shows, so far as names, dates of births and marriages can show, that 
Richard Scott of Providence was one of the Richards born at Glems- 
ford in 1605 or 1607. In that pedigree are Frederick and Matthew 
Scott, brothers or cousins of the two Richard Scotts born in 1605 and 
1607, all of whom stand in that pedigree as unmarried. 

In Davy’s Suffolk Collections Add. Ms. 19, 148, folio 195, is a pedi- 
gree of the same Frederick Scott and Matthew Scott, which gives the 
names of their wives and children. Richard, the brother of Frederick 
and Matthew, was the second son, Frederick the third, and Matthew 
the fourth son, by this pedigree. Frederick was married in 1645, to 
Elizabeth, fourth and youngest daughter of Simon Bloomfield of 
Codenham, Gent. Frederick died in the Parish of Ashe; Matthew mar- 
ried Mary .... 3; both died and were buried in Glemsford. No 
reference being made to the wife or family of their brother Richard in 
this connection, it is strong proof that he left Suffolk unmarried, and 
probably left the Kingdom ; and we find that Richard Scott of Provi- 
dence was married in New England, a few years before Matthew was 
married in Suffolk, which is at least a marked coincidence. 

Had Richard Scott brought with him seals, or other emblems of his 
ancestry, a rigid Quaker of those times would have esteemed it a 
merit to destroy them ; for scarcely a portrait is presented of the great 
and eminent Quakers of early times, so utterly did they detest the 
fashions of the world. No doubt further research in England would 
develop additional evidence to confirm the lineage of Richard Scott; 
yet the pedigree of few of the Pilgrim fathers can be traced back to 
the other side of the Atlantic, sustained by stronger proof. 





* It is probable Edward Cope was a kinsman of Scott’s wife, as late researches in Eng- 
land by Joseph L. Chester, Esq., develop that the Copes and Marburys were connected. 
Vou. XXII. 2* 
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A combination of traditions, facts and collateral circumstances like 
the foregoing, concentrating upon one point, is far more reliable in 
genealogy (as in jurisprudence) than any isolated direct testimony, 
unsustained by corroborative circumstances. 

It was well said by the venerable Judge Staples of Providence, “ If 
the proof of the descent of Richard Scott is not sufficient to recover 
an estate in Chancery, it is the next thing to it.” 


AN ATTEMPT TO TRACE THE ENGLISH ANCESTRY OF 
COMMODORE BAINBRIDGE. 


Tus brave officer was born at Princetown in 1774, and was the 
son of a physician. He proved a worthy descendant of one of the 
oldest families of Commoners in the North of England, and America is 
proud to enrol him among the noblest of her sons.* Not only did he 
distinguish himself in his profession as a victorious naval commander, 
but his private character threw additional lustre on his fame, and 
friend and foe joined in his praises, while the prisoners who fell into 
his hands felt deeply indebted to him for his invariable courtesy and 
kindness to them. His English ancestry, the family of Bainbridge, 
possesses one of the finest and most ancient pedigrees that can be 
traced among the Commoners of Great Britain. 

The name according to tradition is derived from ‘ Bayn,’ a Saxon 
word signifying ‘ ready,’ and the ‘ Brig’ (bridge) was added in conse- 
quence of one of the family with his sons and followers having suc- 
cessfully defended a bridge against foreign invaders ; and there is now 
a village called ‘ Bainbridge’ situated at a pass between the moun- 
tains in Yorkshire and Westmoreland, where there is a bridge on the 
river Baint. It seems most probable, however, that the family derived 
its origin from Bainbridge, which is confirmed by the earliest form of 
the name being de (of) Baynbrig. The arms of the chief branches 
having the battle-axe (a weapon of great antiquity) as a principal 
bearing, would seem to show Saxon or rather Danish origin, existing 
in England prior to the Conquest, and that the family was of some 
antiquity is proved from the circumstance of there being several 
branches of the name entitled to bear arms, and in the first official 
document respecting the arms, of the Leicestershire and Derby branch- 
es, the word ‘confirmed’ is used, not granted, thereby implying that 
these arms had been borne by the family before such confirmation. 





[* Commander George H. Preble, U. S. Navy, of Charlestown, refers us for accounts of 
Commodore Bainbridge’s American ancestry to the Life and Services of Bainbridge by 
Dr. Harris, published at Philadelphia, in one octavo volume ; and to Cooper’s sketch in his 
Lives of Naval Officers, originally published in Graham’s Magazine, and afterwards col- 
lected in one duodecimo volume, and published by Carey and Hart in 1846. Dr. Harris 
says: ‘‘ The ancestor of Commodore Bainbridge, who in the year 1600 settled in the Pro- 
vince of New Jersey, was the son of Sir Arthur Bainbridge, of Durham County, England.” 
Of this Cooper remarks: “ As no portion of the old United States was settled as early as 
1600, and the province of New Jersey, in icular, was organized only about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, the date in this instance is an oversight or a misprint, though 
the account of the ancestor is probably accurate.” The account given by Dr. Harris may 
furnish a clue to the ancestry of the Commodore ; but our experience leads us to doubt its 
truth till some other evidence is produced in its favor.—Ep.] 
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The simplicity of the arms and their color [black and white] indicate 
also their antiquity. 


BAINBRIDGE. 


Arms.—Arg. a chevron emb. betw. 3 pole-axes sable. 

oe @ mount vert a goat passant sable, horned and muzzled arg., about his neck a collar and belt 
of the last. 

Motsio.—Dum spiro spero. 

Borne only by descendants now scattered in Surrey, Middlesex and Ireland. 


Ricwarp Barnsric, 
The arms borne by this, the Shot- from a branch of the Yurkshire 
terton and Teesdale branch, differ Bainbriges. 
from the Westmoreland, but it is 
presumed the arms they bore were 
merely those belonging to the pro- John 8s. &h. 
perty which came to them by an 
heiress. 





| 
Richard B. Thomas 
of Buterwyke, of Warcop in 
1269. Westmoreland. 
Margery =John B. 
heiress of the | of Shotterton, 
Fitz Maldreds. 1516. 





| I] | 
Anne=Guy B. Richard, William. Eilsabeth =John Middleton. 
d. of Ronalph | of Middleton Ralph. 
Herwood. in Teesdale, 
Durham, 
1613. 





| ss = | | 
Anne=Anthony, Henry=dau. of Sir Thos. =dau. of Hugh Radulph. Cuthbert. 
Thirsett. | et. 36, Brackerbury. Marshall 
1557. Lieut. of 
Tower of London. 


| 
Elizabeth= Anthony B. . 
dau. of | Keeper and Ranger of 
John Lee. — Forest, 
1557. 





| | | | | 
Cuthbert.  William=Joan. Geoffrey= Elizabeth. Jane. Anne=Henry Baynbrig. 
Baynbrig. 


| | | | 
Guy. t Henry.* Guy.* Elizabeth. 


Christopher might have been son of Cuthbert B. * These most likely were the Guy and Henry who 
of Stotley, but as yet he has no place in the pedigree, went to America ; or Guy f{. 


The name is not mentioned in Domesday-Book, owing to their having 
dwelt beyond the range of the Norman King’sconquests. They were, 
according to the State Records, keepers or Rangers of the Forest of 
Teesdale. Under the earls of Westmoreland of Raby Castle various 
branches were scattered about, holding large estates in parts of Dur- 
ham, Yorkshire and Westmoreland till early in the 16th century, when 
a branch settled in Leicestershire, and soon after another in Derby- 
shire, the chief branch, however, remaining in the North. The only 
living representative of the ancient Westmoreland branch came to 
London in the last century, and his descendants are now scattered in 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Ireland. Christopher Baynbrig or Bainbridge, 
Archbishop of York, and Cardinal of the Roman Church, was of this 
family, and was born in Westmoreland and educated at Queen’s College, 
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Oxford. This prelate was a pet favorite of the Kings Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII., and employed by them on several embassies : on one of 
these, to the Pope Julius II., he was created Cardinal of St. Bexide 
by that Pontiff, 1511. Bainbridge was the bearer of the document to 
Henry VIII., conferring on him the Title of Defender of the Faith. 
He died at Rome in 1514, by poison, administered, it is supposed, by 
a domestic in revenge for some blows received from his eminence.— 
Reginald Baynbrig, an antiquarian and friend of Camden, was also 
a native of Westmoreland and related to the Archbishop, and we find 
mention of him several times in Camden’s works. Another celebrated 
man of the name was Dr. John Bainbridge, a native of Leicestershire, 
who was a physician and astronomer of great reputation, and has 
written a great many astronomical works, and was the friend of 
Archbishop Usher ; he was born in 1582, and died in 1643, so that 
the Bainbridge pedigree is not without distinguished names in its 
ancient records. 

There is one circumstance, however, which reflects less honor on 
the name, for one Dionysius Bainbrige, of Scotton, Yorkshire [a Ro- 
man Catholic], married the widow of Guy Fawkes, father, and per- 
verted his step-son [Guy], a protestant, to his own faith, by which the 
Bainbridge family seem to have been implicated, and in some way 
responsible for the Gunpowder plot. 

In Virginia, in the years 1635 and ’41, were Henry and Christopher 
Banbridge or Bainbridge, freemen, and also a Guy Bainbridge, of 
Cambridge, 1634, and freeman 1635. From one of these Commodore 
Bainbridge owes his lineage. These probably came from Westmore- 
land, and were relatives to Reginald Bainbrig the antiquary. A short 
pedigree enclosed will show the probable descent of the three above 
named. It is hoped that an authentic lineage will shortly be traced, 
and made known. 

London, H. A. B. 


REV. JOSEPH ADAMS, A.M., OF NEWINGTON, N. H. 


[Communicated by Cuaries W. Tutruz, A.M. of Boston.] 


Rev. JosgpH Apams was born in Braintree, now Quincy, January 4, 
1688-9. He was the eldest son of Joseph and Hannah (Bass) Adams. 
His father was grandson of Henry Adams of England, who came to 
this country, bringing his family, about 1630, and settled in Braintree. 
(Ante, Vol. vii. p. 40, et seg.) Jonn Anams, second President of the 
United States, was the eldest son of John Adams, the next younger 
brother of Rev. Joseph Adams. 

He graduated at Harvard College in 1710, being one of a class of 
fifteen, nine of whom became clergymen. While at college he kept 
school at Newington, New Hampshire, the field of his subsequent 
labors in the ministry. After taking his degree at Cambridge he 
studied for the ministry, and was licensed to preach. The people of 
Newington being about to gather a church there, employed him for 
some time as a candidate. Finding him acceptable they began to treat 
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with him about settling as a pastor, and occupying their new meeting 
house, the first ever built there. On the 20th of June, 1715, an agree- 
ment was made and concluded between him and a committee of the 
people, whereby he engaged to become their settled minister. This 
agreement was in writing, and was entered by him at length on the 
first page of the Church Record. It is. a good illustration of the terms 
of settlement of a minister one hundred and fifty years ago; and, as 
it is a contract between him and his people, which remained in force 
for sixty-eight years following, it is of too much interest to be omitted 
here. 

‘‘The Record that I took of the agreement I made June the 20th, 
1715, with The Committee that were chosen to agree with me about set- 
tling in the ministry at Newington: Articles: 1. That my Sallery be 
ninety Pounds, but as they pleaded the Poverty of the people, and 
the great charges they had been at in building the meeting-house, I 
consented to accept 86 Pounds for seven years: and withal I Promis- 
ed on their Request, That in case I lived a Bachelder and had not a 
family I would abate also the 6 Pounds and so accept of 80 Pounds 
for 7 years aforesaid. 

2: That I was to have my Sallery agreed upon paid In money and 
That at 2 Payments, That is one half on the last of July as my Sallery 
began on the Ist of Feb., 1714-15, and the other half on the last of 
January and so yearly. 

3: It was agreed that I should have the strangers contribution. 

4: That I should have the Parsonage Cleared fit for the minister’s 
use and Benefit, that is partly cleared as is common in such cases: 
and all fenced with a good and sufficient Fence: and also to Remaine 
for his use and Benefit Dure his natural life. 

5: That they would give me 60 pounds to help me in building my 
house : Together with a Tract of Land lying near Stoney Hill: viz., 
Behind one William Witham’s Lands: w™ Tract of Land which They 
Promised to give me Deed of. That is upon consideration of my set- 
tling and being ordained In the ministry at Newington. 

In Testimony of w“ agreement we all have signed our names as 
followeth : ”’ 

JosepH ADAMS, John Knight, John Knight, Jr., 

Pastor by agreement. Will” Shackford, John Fabyan, ' 
John Bickford, John Downing. 
John Nutter, 


A Committee chosen by the People. 


On the twenty-sixth of October of the same year, Mr. Adams made 
the following entry on the church record: ‘‘ A fast was kept at New- 
ington and a Church gathered : Consisting of 9 members, viz: John 
Downing, Thomas Row, Ben Bickford, John Dam, Richard Downing, 
formerly members of the Dover Church, and John Fabyan, John Down- 
ing, Jun., Hatevil Nutter, and Moses Dame, taken in full commu- 
nion.”? On the sixteenth of November, less than a month after the 
“‘ fast,’”’ the record says, ‘‘ The Rev’d Mr. Joseph Adams was ordained 
pastor of said church.’’ He continued in this office till January, 1783, 
when old age compelled him to retire, having filled the office of pastor 
of that church for sixty-eight consecutive years, being the longest 
pastorate but one in New Hampshire. He died May 26, 1783, and 
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his body was placed in a tomb beneath the meeting house in which 
he had so long, and faithfully, exercised his ministerial functions. 

His published writings, so far as known, are few. A sermon in 
1757, on the death of John Fabyan, Esq., a prominent man in the town, 
a deacon of his church, and one of the committee which treated with 
him in settling in the ministry there ; and one, in 1760, on the neces- 
sity of rulers, civil and ecclesiastical, exerting themselves against 
the growth of impiety, are all that have been assigned to him. The 
writer has not had the satisfaction of seeing either of these ; nor any- 
thing of his from which his intellectual and moral worth could be more 
particularly inferred. 

It is to be regretted that there is no description of him, mentally 
and physically, by any of his contemporaries. Fortunately, however, 
we get a glimpse of him through his nephew President Adams, who 
visited him in 1770, on his way to Falmouth, in Casco Bay, and who 
has recorded in his diary the circumstances of this visit. Under date 
of June 30, 1770, the diary reads : ‘‘ Arose not very early, and drank 
a pint of new milk, and set off: oated my horse at Newbury, rode to 
Clark’s at Greenland meeting-house, where I gave him hay and oats, 
and then set off for Newington: turned in at a gate by Col. March’s 
and passed through two gates more before I came into the road that 
carried me to my uncle’s. I found the old gentleman in his eighty- 
second year, as hearty and alert as ever, his sons and daughters well, 
their children grown up, and everything strange to me. I find I had 
forgot the place ; it is seventeen years, I presume, since I was there. 
My reception was friendly and ardent, and hospitable, as I could 
wish : took a cheerful and agreable dinner, and then set off for York 
over Bloody Point Ferry, a way I never went before, and arrived at 
Woodbridge’s half an hour after sunset.’”?’ Through the same distin- 
guished medium, we get a slight view of him as a preacher and as a 
citizen. In a letter to David Sewell, so late as 1821, President Adams 
says of him : ‘‘ My father’s eldest brother, Joseph Adams, [was] minis- 
ter of that town. My uncle had been a great admirer of Doctor 
Mather, and was said to affect an imitation of his voice, pronunciation, 
and manner in the pulpit. His sermons, though delivered in a power- 
ful and musical voice, consisted of texts of Scripture, quoting chap- 
ter and verse, delivered memoriter, and without notes. In conversa- 
tion he was vain and loquacious, though somewhat learned and enter- 
taining.”’ Life and Works of John Adams, Vol. 11, p. 240. 

He appears to have taken some interest in civil affairs. The char- 
ter of the town of Barnstead was granted by Lieut. Gov. Wentworth, 
May 20, 1727, to Rev. Joseph Adams of Newington and others. His 
son Joseph subsequently settled there, probably on tracts of land 
granted to his father. 

He was active in procuring the charter for Dartmouth College. As 
early as 1758, he was one of the eight clergymen selected by the 
Congregational Convention, which met that year in Somersworth, to 
apply personally to Gov. Wentworth for a ‘‘ good and sufficient Char- 
ter,’’ to carry on “‘ an Academy or College within this Province, with- 
out prejudice to any other such seminary in neighboring Colonies.” 
The next year the Convention met at his house in Newington, and 
after hearing the report of the Committee, appointed another Commit- 
tee, whereof Rev. Joseph Adams was one, “‘ to consult upon any other 
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measures for promoting the education of youth and advancing good 
literature in the Province, and make report to the next Convention.” 
(Historical Coll. N. H., Vol. 1, p. 266, et. seg.) The charter was 
finally granted in 1769. 

Rev. Joseph Adams was twice married. His first wife was Elizabeth 
Janverin, widow, daughter of John and Bridget Knight of Newing- 
ton. They were married Oct. 13, 1720, and had four children, as fol- 
lows :— 

Elizabeth, born Oct. 13, 1721; died Feb. 18, 1721-2. 

Joseph, born Jan. 17, 1723; graduated at Harvard College in 1745. 
He studied medicine against his father’s wishes, who desired that he 
should enter the ministry. He married Joanna, daughter of Major 
Ezekiel Gilman of Exeter, and settled in Newington. About 1792, he 
removed to Barnstead, where he died, leaving descendants. Rev. 
John G. Adams of Lowell is a great grandson. 

Ebenezer, born Sept. 5, 1726; died November, 1767. No other 
facts respecting him are known to the writer. 

Benjamin, born Jan. 18, 1728-9; married, first, Abigail Pickering, 
of Newington, and lived on the homestead of his father in Newington. 
His second wife was Susanna Brown, of Rochester. He died March 24, 
1803, leaving descendants. Hon. Isaac Adams, of Sandwich, N. H., 
formerly of Boston, inventor of the famous ‘‘ Adams Printing Press,” 
is a great-grandson. 

Rev. Joseph Adams married, for his second wife, Elizabeth Bracket, 
of Greenland, January 3, 1760. 


rr 


CHURCH RECORDS OF NEWINGTON, N. H. 
[Communicated by Cuartes W. Tutte, A.M. of Boston.] 


[Tae Church Record kept by Rev. Joseph Adams of Newington, 
from 1715 to his death, containing baptisms and marriages, is now in 
possession of Capt. John Adams, a gr.-grandson, the present owner and 
occupant of the Adams homestead in Newington. It is a small man- 
uscript volume of seventy leaves, four by six inches, in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Adams. It has ten leaves of additional memoranda of 
deaths in Newington, after the death of Mr. Adams, kept by some 
other person. We commence the publication of marriages and bap- 
tisms in the Church Records, beginning with the former. ] 


‘‘Recorps oF MarriacEs.’’ 


1716. March 15. Jonathan Downing and Elizabeth Nelson of New- 
ington were married. 
May 16. Richard Hussey and Hannah field both of Dover. 
«© «  Hatevil Nutter and Leah Furbur.* 
Aug. 16. Zebulon Damm and Abigail Bickford. 
Nov. 22. Samuel Hill of Kittery and Mary Nelson of N. 
Dec. 28. Eliazar Young and Alice Watson both of Dover. 
“ 5. John Place and Eunice Row of Newington. 





* In all cases both parties are of Newington unless otherwise stated. 








1717. 


1718. 


1719. 


1720. 


1721. 


1722. 
1723. 
1724. 


1725. 


1726. 
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March 1. Eleazer Coleman and Anne [illegible]. 
‘* 10. Thomas Bickford and Esther Adams both of Dover, 
“* 21. Will’™ Witham and Elizabeth Crocket. 

April 9. James Rawlings and Deborah Pevey. 

“« 16. Samuel Tompson and Mary Crocket. 

Oct. 24. John Walker of Kittery and Mary [illegible]. 

Jan. 16. James Pickering and Mary Nutter. 

Feb. 20. John Damm and Elizabeth Bickford. 

May 16. John Crocket and Mary Knight. 

June 12. James Sevey of Newcastle and Abigail Pickerin of N. 

July 20. John Abbot of Portsmouth and Mary Hepworth of N. 

Oct. 23. Benjamin Bickford and Deborah Bickford. 

Dec. 16. Nicholas Hilliard of Portsmouth and Elizabeth Hoite 

of N. 
Feb. 12. Richard Carter and Sarah Pevey. 
March 20. James Benson of Kittery and Deborah Rawlings 
of N. 

Dec. 18. James Webber of Kittery and Elizabeth Furbur of N. 

‘* 31. Ebenezer Place and Jane Pevey. 

Jan 28. Daniel Plummer and Sarah Wentworth both of Dover. 
May 5. . Samuel Rawlins and Elize Dam. 
Nov. 28. Francis Matthews and Lydia Drew both of Oyster 
River. 
Joshua Bab and Deborah Bickford. 
Dec. 19. Selathiel Denbow and Rachel Pevey, sen. 
Jan. 17. Thomas Row and Rachel Pevey. 
March 1. Nathan Spinney and Elizabeth Pummery. 
‘* 14, Samuel Haynes and Patience Piner of Greenland. 
April 16. Jeremiah Hodgdon and Mary Bab. 
July 27. John Carter and Hannah Bare . 
Aug. 9. Hugh Banfield and Hannah Wels of Portsmouth. 

«« «*- Joseph Heard of Dover and Rebecca Richards of N. 
Dec. 1. John Richards and Darkas Ham. 

‘* 11. Joseph Walker and Abigail Plaice. 

Jan. 1. James Nutter and Abigail Furbur. 
‘« 2. John Lyston and Susanna Hill both of Kittery. 
‘« 24. Richard Dam and Elizabeth [illegible]. 
June 18, John Pickering and Deborah [illegible]. 
Sept. 24. Paul Wentworth of Kittery and Deborah Jaques of N. 
Oct. 4. Samuel Walker and Anna Bickford. 

‘« 23. James Calwel of Londonderry and Letus Mordock of N. 
Nov. 18. Joshua Downing and Susannah Dennet of Ports. 
Dec. 3. Benj. Downing and Elizabeth Fabyan. 

** 10. John Bracket of Greenland and Eliza Pickering of N. 
Jan. 8. George Marrinor and Mary Gray. 

Feb. 23. Perley Bickford and Hannah Miller. 

‘« 25. John Bickford and Sarah Hodgdon. 
April 8. James Benson and Susanna Row. 

*¢ 29. John Davis and Mary Plaice. 

May 18. Samuel Nutter and Sarah Hoit. 
Dec. 20. William Howden and Elizabeth Walker. 

‘« 23. James Libby and Elizabeth Meservey. 
William Waterhouse and Sarah Walker. 





(January, 
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1726. Oct. 13. 
1727. Jan. 5. 
Feb. 7. 


May 26. 
June 28. 


Oct. 4. 
Oct. 5. 
Nov. 9. 


1728. Dec. 2. 
1729. Jan. 30. 


1730. April 13. 
“ 2 
May 13. 


Aug. 21. 


1731. Feb. 7. 


April 7. 


1732. Sept. 11. 


Nov. 2. 
18. 
1732. Dec. 5. 
“« 6%, 
«é ¥ 


1133. Sept. 17. 


Nov. 29. 


1734. April 12. 
Aug. 22. 


Sept. 19. 
Oct. 24. 


sé “é 


“31. 


Nov. 26. 

=. 

1735. Feb. 2. 
Mch. 7. 

Oct. 9. 


1737. Jan. 13. 
Vou. XXII. 
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Clement Meservey and Sarah Decker. 
Samuel Plaice and Mary Row. 
Thomas Pickering and Mary Downing. 
Samuel Walton and Elizabeth Pray. 
Hatevil Nutter and Rebecca Ayres. 
— Bickford of Portsmouth and Eliza’™ Furbur 
of N. 
William Shackford of Portsmouth and Susanna Down- 
ing of N. 
James Plaice and Mary Walker. 
Will’ Berry of Scarboro and Mary Libby of Ports. 
John Hodgdon, jun. and Mary Decker. 
Furnel and Abigail Smith both of Kittery. 
Sam’! Row and Deborah Canney. 
Henry Allard and Sarah Rawlings. 
Richard Busebee and Maybell Littlefield both of 
Wells. 
George Boyde of Boston and Abagail Hoyte of N. 
Hatevil Nutter and Hannah Decker. 
Libby and Eastes Furbur one of Scarborough 
and the other of N. 
William Vincent and Margaret Vincent. 
Mr. Jno. Woodman of Oyster River and Mrs. Mary 
Faybian of N. 
John Dam and Elizabeth Hilliard. 
John Hoit of Portsmouth and Lettice Haley. 
Nehemiah Furbur and Abagail Layton. 
Hatevil Layton and Sarah Trickey. 
Will Bab: of Portsmouth and Dorcas Haynes of York. 
Jethro Furbur and Phebe Fabyan. 
Sam’l Fabyan and Rosimund Nutter. 
Thomas Juxson of Casco Bay and Mary Richards 
of N. 
Zachariah Foss of New Castle and Sarah Watter- 
baye of Portsmouth. 
Joseph Moody of Scarboro and Elizabeth Decker 
of Portsmouth. 
James Trickey of N. and Elizabeth Wells of Ports. 
William Hoite and Elizabeth Walton. 
Joseph Smith of Dyrham and Allice Trickey of N. 
John Smith of Berwick and Elizabeth Libby of Ports. 
George Coolbrooth and Elizabeth Hoite. 
Benjamin Foss and Ann Hogdon both of Rochester. 
Solomon Loud of Ports. and Abagail Drew of N. 
Capt. William Collins of Ports. and Mrs. Deborah 
Layton of N. 
Nathanel Grover and Elizabeth Walker. 
Lazarus Moore of Ports. and Sarah Whidden of 
Greenland. 
Moses Dow and Sarah Phillips of Portsmouth. 
Thomas Gleer and Elizabeth Crawford. 
Hutson Pevey and Madlen Brown. 
James Smith of Dyrham and Mary Trickey of N. 
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1738. 
1739. 


















































1740. 





1741. 


1742. 


1743. 


1744. 


1745. 


1746. 


1747. 


Oct. 23. 
Mch. 25. 
April 22. 
May 10. 
June 15, 
Sept. 20. 
Nov. 25. 
a 6 68. 
Mch. 24. 
April 24. 
May 18. 
Aug. 28. 
Sept. 10. 
ss 44, 
Nov. 13. 
Dec. 29. 
Feb. 1. 


June 7. 
Sept. 13. 
Jan. 31. 
M’ch 9. 
May 16. 
Oct. 28. 
Nov. 1. 

i # 
April 14. 
May 19. 

“26. 
Sept. 7. 
Nov. 8. 
Jan. 5. 


Nov. 3. 
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Thomas Tripe and Elizabeth Trickey. 

George Peirce of Ports. and Jerusha Furbur of N. 
Phinehas Coleman and Abagail Huntriss. 

Joseph Rawlings, jun. and Susanna Fouet. 

Joel Whitemore and Abishag Hoit both of Ports. 
Elieazer Coleman and Keziah Layton. 

Benja" Berry and Myrian Bickford. 

Renolds of Stratham and Sarah Phillips. 
Charles Runlet of Stratham and Mary Phillips. 
Will. Dore of Cochecho and Mary Wallingford of N. 
Anthony Nutter and Mary Downing. 

Jno. Pickering and Mary Nutter. 

Salathiel Denmore and Mary Hill both of Dyrham. 
Joseph Alcock and Jane Ring. 

Thomas Pevey and Mary Stevens. 

Jonathan Dam of Kittery and Abagail Nutter of N. 
Eben” Bickford and Ann Quint. 

John Parsley and Tamsin Huntress both of Ports. 
Michael Martin of Ports. and Mary Huntriss of N. 
John Godsoe and Mary Rogers both of Kittery. 
Sam’! Huntris and Mary Coleman. 

Jonathan Trickey of N. and Abagail Miller of Ports. 
Abraham Furnald of Kittery and Mary Trickey of N. 
Thomas Layton and Mary Smithson. 

Edward Ayers and Mary Row. 

Edward Rawlins and Elizabeth Nutter. 

John Knight and Patience Smith of Dyrham. 
Thomas Pickering and Mary Janvirn. 

George Huntris and Mary Ring. 

Thomas Langley of Dyrham and Sarah Trickey of N. 
Jonathan Bickford of N. and Lydia Brown of Ports. 
Richard Downing and Alice Downing. 

John Moulton and Mary Maston both of Hampton. 
William Tompson and Anne Barker. 

Samuel Rawlins and Easter Richards. 

Nicholas Knight and Sarah Tompson. 

Abraham Place and Mary Rawlins. 

Benja" Matthews and Anna Coleman. 

Jno. Marshall of Portsmouth and Eliza White. 
Joseph Field and Abig’! Pilsbury both of Kittery. 
Sam’! Fabyan and Eliza” Huntris. 





. Jeremiah Dow and Abiah Brown both of Hampton. 


John Yeaton of Somersworth and Mary Tompson 
of N. 

Jonathan Lethers of Dyrham and Caturah Trickey 
of N. 

Jonathan Huntris and Mary Walker. 

Will” Huntris and Susanna Downing. 

Issachar Dam and Sarah Hogskins. 

Spencer Colebey of Newbury & Lydia Waterhouse 
of Ports. 

Sam’! Shackford and Eliza Ring. 














1747. Nov. 17. 
“ec 26. 

Dec. 3. 

1748. Jan. 14. 
os 28. 





1749. Jan. 6. 


Feb. 15. 





April 21. 
April 21. 
7 July 15. 
Nov. 28. 

1750. Sept. 2. 
- 2. 


Sept. 28. 
Oct. 24. 


“eS April 4. 
. ~ i 
1751. June 6, 
July 17. 
Aug. 16. 
1752. April 2. 
~~ we 
May 7. 
June 4. 
Sept. 13, 


Oct. 13. 


- Nov. 9. 
: 1753. April 12. 
"y May 3. 


\ July 16. 
Sept. 13. 
Dec. 27. 
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John Nutter of N. and Anna Syms of Ports. 
John Clerk and Abagail Peverly both of Ports. 
Elias Parker and Katherine Hue. 
Josiah Clerk and Mary Moses both of Ports. 
Richard Furbur and Eliza® Downing. 
Joseph Trickey and Elizabeth Dam. 
Samuel Ayers and Phebe Neal both of Ports. 
Robert Savery and Mary Pitman both of Ports. 
Will. Caverly and Margaret Hue both of Ports. 
Richard Fitzgerald and Sarah Meed both of Ports. 
Peter Cook of Somersworth and Abagail Rawlins 
of N. 
John Filing of Ports. and Elizabeth Lary of Kittery. 
Jacob Rawlins and Olive Nutter. 
Joshua Nutter and Sarah Richards. 
Joseph Leach and Abagail Miller both of Ports. 
Enoch Gove of Hampton and Hannah Lencey of 
Ports. 
Thomas Sherborn of Ports. and Sarah Johnson of 
Greenland. 
Jeremiah Burnham & Eliza® Adams both of Durham. 
Ebenezer Young & Elizabeth Bickford both of Dover. 
James Tucker and Ruth Kennard both of Kittery. 
Joseph Pearl of Rochester and Sarah Bickford of N. 
Leader Nelson and Abagail Brewster of Ports. 
Christopher Huntris of N. and Elizabeth Pearson 
of Hampton. 
Joseph Lord of Berwick and Martha Huntris of N. 
Henry Abbott and Elizabeth Simpson both of And- 
over. 
Jno. Bickford of Dyrham and Mary Trickey of N. 
David Dennit and Dorothy Downing both of Ports. 
Benjamin Adams and Abagail Pickering. 
Joseph Plaice and Alice Dam. 
John Dean, mariner, and Miriam Trickey of N. 
Seth Walker and Anne Tripe. 
Richard Tompson and Allice Hunter both of Ports. 
Will. Shackford and Patience Dow. 
Gideon Walker and Eleanor Bickford. 
alias 24th. Joseph Wells and Anna Meservey both 
of Ports. 
N. S. The Rev. Mr Jno. Adams and Mrs. Sarah 
Wheler both of Dyrham. 
Will™ Jenkins of Green and Mary Furnald of Ports. 
Samuel Rawlins and Mary Huntris. 
Robert Mason of New Market and Susanna Bick- 
ford of N. 
Thomas Vincent and Eliza™ Furbur. 
Charles Dennet and Hannah Nutter. 
Joshua Trickey and Rosamund Coleman. 


[To be continued.] 
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HINTS TO GENEALOGISTS, DERIVED FROM ENGLISH 
LOCAL NOMENCLATURE. 


[Communicated by W. WortHINGTON Fow eRr.] 


To attempt to trace the early New England Colonists to their place 
of origin in the mother country, by means of surnames, would at first 
glance appear hopeless ; still, on a closer examination, we find that 
some clues to the English origin of American families may be often 
obtained by studying the local names which prevailed in the different 
counties or districts of England, in the seventeenth century. We 
must bear in mind, 

First—That a large proportion of family surnames were derived 
from the names of the localities where the progenitors of those fami- 
lies dwelt, and that the use of surnames commenced soon after the 
coming in of the Conqueror, but were for several successive reigns con- 
fined mainly to the higher classes, while ‘‘ hereditary surnames can 
scarcely be said to have been permanently settled among the lower 
and middle classes before the era of the Reformation.” 

Second—That the names of localities were affixed by the several 
different peoples who successively held or inhabited Britain ; e. g. 
Celts, Romans, Saxons, Danes, Norwegians and Normans. Some names 
are almost exclusively confined to certain sections, some are at least 
more frequent in certain sections than in others, while others prevail 
generally throughout the whole of England. Thus in the north-eastern 
counties, localities are distinguished by Danish names ; in the north, 
by Norwegian ; in the west and south west, by Celtic or ancient British 
names. Saxon names are of general use from Cornwall to the Hum- 
ber, but are most common in the south east and midland counties. 

Third—We should remember that two hundred and sixty years ago, 
before the exodus of the pilgrims from England, a number of causes 
were operating to keep families of various degrees—nobles, gentry, 
yeomanry and laborers—in their ancestral seats, or in the same neigh- 
borhoods, counties or sections in England. Hatreds of race perhaps 
still lingered, and sectional prejudices still wrought to keep separate 
the inhabitants of different districts. The Feudal system (to a cer- 
tain extent still in force) maintaining its ancient tie between the feu- 
datory lord and his tenants of all degrees, served to fix the residence 
not only of the large landed proprietor and his under-tenants, but 
also of the small free-holder or yeoman and the laborer who tilled his 
farm. Nor had the fluent character of modern commercial intercourse, 
with its great amalgamator, the rail-way, yet confused the streams of 
genealogical descent. 

We find, on examination of the ordnance map of Great Britain, a 
vast number of local or place names, such as were borne as surnames by 
our early New England emigrants. Some of these are scattered indis- 
criminately over the whole of England, some are found mainly in the 
north, some in the south, while some are almost exclusively found in 
certain counties or districts. Thus we may look in Cornwall for the 
origin of families whose surnames commence with Tre (which in the 
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Cornish signifies fort, and hence town), as Trevor, Trescott, Trewor- 
thy, Treat, &c.; with Pen (i. e. Cornish for end) as Pengelly, Pen- 
hallow, Pennell, Penoyer, and perhaps Penington ; names which two 
centuries ago were of very infrequent occurrence in other parts of 
England. Surnames also commencing with Zan or Lam, as Lanfear, 
Lander, Lanfell, Lamphrey, or Lampus, may be found chiefly in Corn- 
wall or Wales ; as runs the proverb :— 
* By Tre, Ros, Pol, Lan, Caer and Pen 
You may know the most of Cornish men.” 

Williams, Edwards, Jones, Evans, Thomas, Richards, are of Wales, 
and arose from the mode of nomenclature by which the Christian name 
of the father became the surname of the son; thus, Richard ap Evan, 
i. e. Richard the son of Evan, or Richard Evans. 

Names beginning or ending with Comb, which in the ancient Celtic 
signified a low place or situation, are favorite names in Somerset and 
Dorset, but especially in Devonshire. As Compton, Comber, Combee, 
Comstock, Combe, Whitcomb, Bascomb, Titcomb, Newcombe, Winch- 
combe, Holcomb, &c. The termination Den, i. e. Saxon for Dell, is 
most common in Sussex and Kent, from which counties came the 
Tildens, Denes, Harlakendens, Beldens or Bellendens, Chittendens, 
Cruttendens or Crittendens, &c. Inthe same counties are found many 
names ending in field, as Chatfield, Fairfield, Redfield, Penfield, Fi- 
field, Duffield, &c.; and names commencing with At, as Atwood, At- 
water, Atwell, &c. Names ending in ham are most common in the 
eastern and south-eastern counties, as Putenham or Putnam, Barn- 
ham or Barnum, Wickham, Burnham, &c. 

While names ending in fon are numerous throughout England, it 
would appear that a large number of New England names with that 
termination may be referred to certain northern counties. Thus, Lan- 
cashire has its Athertons, Worthingtons, Washingtons, Duttons, 
Plimptons, Thurstons, Bartons, Dentons, Chattertons, Broughtons, 
Stantons, Coltons, Middletons, Overtons, Newtons, Appletons, Mars- 
tons, &c. Cheshire has its Eatons, Mortons, Uptons, Coddingtons, 
Nortons, Willistons, Huntingtons, Ecclestons, Cottons, Westons, 
Strattons, Actons, Suttons, Newtons, &c., all familiar New England 
surnames. Cheshire also abounds in leys, as Ashley, Baguley (i. e. 
Bigelow), Kingsley, Bulkley, Studley, Tingley, Bagley, &c.; thus 
exemplying the old proverb, that in Cheshire there are—‘‘ As many 
Leighs as fleas, Massies as asses, and Davenports as dogs’ tails.”’ 

Names of Danish and Norwegian origin are found principally in the 
north-eastern and northern counties. Hence come the surnames end- 
ing in by, thorp, thwaite, -with, beck, ness, garth, holm, land, end, 
how, dell, &c. Although in the eleventh century, during the reign 
of Canute, the Raven Standard of the Danes and Norwegians waved 
from the Thames to the Humber, their settlements were made chiefly 
in the northern and eastern counties, opposite Jutland, viz.: Nor- 
thumberland, Westmoreland, Cumberland, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire and Northampton. Consequently a large proportion of 
the names of localities in these regions are Danish or Norwegian. 
Names ending in by (i. e. town in Danish), as Bixby, Maltby, Kirby, 
Wetherby, Somerby, Welby, Derby, &c., should be looked for, first, 
in Lincolnshire, which boasts of 212 names having that suffix. Such 
Vor. XXII. 3* 
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names are also very frequent in Yorkshire, Northamptonshire, Leices. 
tershire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Norfolk. Names ending in 
thorp (which in Danish signifies village), as Winthrop, Northrop, 
Lathrop, Apthorp, &c., are found chiefly in Norfolk, Northampton, 
Lincolns, Leicester, Nottingham, and Yorks. Thwaite, as Gold- 
thwaite, Braythwaite, &c., are almost entirely confined to Lanca- 
shire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. Names ending in with, as 
Beckwith, took their origin in Yorkshire ; in dale, as Randall, Grin- 
dall, Fendall, are of Lancaster and Yorks. Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland names ending in holm, garth, land, end, how, rigg, ness, and 
in son, as Anderson, Johnson, &c. are Danish or Norwegian, and took 
their origin in the same districts. 

An examination of the county histories, in connection with the 
dialects of the different tribes of Saxons who shared England between 
them, would show the reason why different Saxon names prevailed in 
different sections. It is sufficient for our purpose that such was the 
fact. 

Among the counties which sent many emigrants to the New Eng- 
land colonies, Essex is one of the foremost. The following familiar 
New England surnames occur in Morant’s History of Essex, among 
the families of repute in that county in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, viz.: Allyn, Allen, Appleton, Atwood, Averill, Bacon, 
Basset, Beale, Byrde, Blake, Baker, Bennet, Bolles, Butler, Bolt- 
wood, Bradbury, Browne, Buck, Bullock, Butts, Boughton, Bristow, 
Brockett, Bull, Bumstead, Carey, Cely, Church, Clark, Cole, Collins, 
Cooch, Covert, Chauncy, Coe, Carter, Chamberlayne, Chaplin, Cheney, 
Coggshall, Colt, Cooke, Cutts, Dawes, Deane, Dart, Draper, Drew, 
Denny, Elys, Emery, Fanshaw, Fitch, Frost, Ford, Gates, Goodwin, 
Gray, Gooding, Hallet, Halsted, Harris, Hale, Herde, Hering, Hum- 
phreys, Harvey, Haynes, Heath, Hewitt, Howe, Hubbard, Hunt, Hurst, 
James, Jennings, Josceline, Kemp, Kirby, Keeler, Lamb, Lacy, Lane, 
Langley, Long, Lovel, Lucas, Lyme, Latham, Luther, Lawrence, 
Manning, Marshall, Martin, Mead, Mitchell, Moore, Mott, Newland, 
Newman, Oliver, Parker, Peck, Peters, Pynchon, Pinckney, Plumb, 
Porter, Powers, Prescott, Priors, Pyne, Raymond, Rayner, Read, Reve, 
Riche, Ridley, Roberts, Rogers, Rolfe, Rowley, Rust, Sandford, Sayer 
(Sears), Searle, Sebright, Sewall, Shaw or Shawe, Sherman, Shreves, 
Skidmore, Spencer, Spring, Stebbins, Stewart, Stevenson, Stone, 
Sutton, Symonds, Todd, Tooker, Townsend, Turner, Tyrell, War- 
ner, Watson, Welles, Wentworth, White, Wright, Wylde, Winslowe, 
and many others. 





Wattiep Laxes.—A Des Moines (Iowa) correspondent of the Chicago Journal says 
there are two walled lakes in Iowa—one in Sac and the other in Wright County. The 
former is about five miles long and from one and a half to two miles wide. It is a 
beautiful sheet of clear water, with a nice gravelly bottom. At the northeast end 
of the lake there commenees a wall five or six feet in height, formed of stone, includ- 
ing very large boulders and earth, which extends nearly around the lake, being much 
thicker at the wider parts of the lake than at the extremities. Across some low places 
and sloughs there are also levees resembling those on the lower Mississippi. At sev- 
eral points on the south side, on high ground, are embankments mn ing breast- 
works. The existence of these strange works has been doubted, but they are said to 
be veritable curiosities. 
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WILL OF DR. JOHN WARD OF IPSWICH, MASS. 
[Communicated by Joun Warp Dzan, of Boston.] 


Tae following copy of the will and inventory of one of the early 
benefactors of Harvard College was made for me, under the supervi- 
sion of Alfred Poor, Esq., of Salem, from the probate records of Essex 
County, Massachusetts. An abstract is printed in the Collections of 
the Essex Institute, vol. i. p. 50. Savage, in his Genealogical Dictiona- 
ry, states that Dr. John Ward was a -‘ cousin of Rev. John.”” The 
term cousin, at that time, conveyed a very indefinite idea. I have 
the genealogy of Rev. John Ward, of Haverhill, Mass., sufficiently 
full to be satisfied that he was not a first cousin, and to doubt about 
his being a second cousin of the testator. It is not improbable that 
they may have been kinsmen, as both appear to have had relatives in 
Essex county, England. From the Appendix to the first volume of 
Quincy’s History of Harvard University, p. 513, we learn that in 1658 
that institution ‘‘ obtained in horses £72 ”’ from this estate. 

The notices of the Shermans in this will may be of service, in con- 
nection with what is found in Cothren’s History of Ancient Woodbury, 
pp. 679-81, and in Bond’s Genealogies and History of Watertown, pp. 
934-5, in tracing the English ancestry of that family. 


In the name of God, amen. I, John Ward sumtimes resident at 
Ipswich in New-England do make and ordaine this my last will and 
testament for manner and forme as followeth, viz. : 

For that temporall estate of monie, goods or chattels that it hath 
pleased God to endow me with I dispose of as followeth : 

Imprimis, unto my cousine Nathaniell Ward the sun of my uncle 
Nathaniell Ward, I doe give that house and land given me by my 
father in his will and that lies in East Mersey in the County of Essex 
in old England. 

Item. To my uncle aforesaid I doe give the rents and prophits, 
that have com of that tenement since I made Edward Sharman of 
Dedham last my attorney for the receiving of it, they being in his or 
the tenant’s hands Still, being next March two years and a halfe rent. 

Item. I doe give unto my cousine Ward’s of Wethersfield two 
youngest suns, twentie pounds per piece, to be payd to them when 
they shall be of age, or one and twentie years. 

Item. I doe give unto my cousine John Barker’s eldest daughter 
Anne Barker, twentie pounds. Itis to be understood John Barker 
of Boxted in Essex. 

Item. I doe give unto Samuell Barker my cousine John Barker’s 
son, ten pounds, both as sone as it may conveniently be payd. Allsoe 
I doe give ten pounds to my mother’s poor kindred, which I doe 
desire my cousin John Barker to distribute as he shall thinke meete. 

Item. I doe give unto my my cousine Samuell Sharman’s two 
youngest suns, ten pounds per piece. This is to be understood of 
my cousin Sharman that died some years sirfce in Boston in New Eng- 
land, to be payd to them when they shall be one and twentie yeers, 
by my executor, or else to be payd to them that now have the care of 
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them, (they being sufficient men) and giving bond for the payment of 

it to the children when they shall be of the age prephixt. 

. —_ I doe give ten pounds to my cousin Philip Sharman of Rood 
sland. 

Item. My bookes I doe give to Thomas Andrews of Ipswich, and 
allso my chirurgery chest and all that is now in it. 

Item. It is my mind that my linnen my cousine Nathaniell Ward 
should have when he shall com of age. 

Item. To Mr. Robert Payne I doe give twentie pounds, desiring 
him that he would take uppon him my executorship to receive all my 
depts and goods whatever, and to pay or cause to be payd the fore 
recited legacyes. And the remainder of my estate he would lay out 
in a standing annuity, which I would have bestowed upon Harvard 
College in Cambridge, and would have it improved to the convenient 
bringing up and maintinence of one or more scollers in the said 
Collidg, and only such to have benifit, whose estate or frinds cannot 
otherwise maintaine. 

It is my desire that the annuity given before to the Collidg should 
be bought in such a place and towne where it may be judged most cer- 
taine, but if it should please God to take me away out of this naturall 
life in such a place, wher I shall stand need of buriall, as upon the 
land wher this my will may be knowen, that then I would have fortie 
pounds bestowed uppon my funerall, and then the remainder to be 
bestowed in an annuity as afforesayd. And in witness hereof I have 
set to my hand and seale this 28th of December, 1652. 

Signed sealed and delivered in the 


presents of us. oats 

Richard Shearman, Jonxn Warp *is* 

Thomas Sperle, eK 
his ++ mark. 


Mr. Robert Payne upon oath testified that this will was sent to 
him sealed up with a letter signifying it to be y* last will and testa- 
ment of John Ward in the Court held at Ipswich the 25" (1) 1656. 

Per me, Rosert Lorn, Cleric. 


An Inventory of the goods and chattles of John Ward late disseased. 


£ 8S. D. 
Imprimis by a debt dewe from Mr. Chute, 25 0 
It. By a debt dewe from Mr. Epps, 6 0 0 
It. By a debt from John Davis, 314 6 
It. By a debt from Humfrey Griffin, 13 15 0 
It. By a wharfe morgaged to him by Thomas 
Lowe of Boston, 
It. More dewe from Thomas Lowe, £19 04s. 19 04 0 
It. By a debt dewe from Thomas Spaule of Boston, 319 0 
It. By a debt due from Mr. Phillips of Boston, 86 15 6 
It. By a debt dewe from Thomas Hawkins of 2210 0 
Boston, 
It. By adebt dewe from Simon Tomson of Ipswich, 2515 0 
It. By a debt dewe from John Johnson of Ipswich, 612 6 
It. By a debt dewe from Joseph Medcalfe of } 13 07 6 
Ipswich, 
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It. By a debt dewe from Robert Gutch of Salem, [2 09 0?] 
It. By a debt dewe from Samuel Podd of Ipswich, 23 00 0 
It. By a debt dewe from Mr. Powell of Boston, 17 00 0 
It. In small debts 1110 8 
It. One old Baye mare with a fole, 17 00 0 
It. One young mare with a fole, 18 00 0 
It. Two two yeares old mare, 22 00 0 
It. One year old colt, 700 0 
It. The Bald horse, 1210 0 
It. The Baye horse, £14. Two cowes, £9, 23 00 0 

£306 7 8 


These mares and colts and horses above mentioned were prised by 
us, whose names are here underwritten. Robert Lord, Mathew Boyes. 

It. A surgeon’s chest with bookes given by will to Thomas An- 
drews of Ipswich. 

It. A chest of linnen given to Nath. Ward. 

Mr. Robert Payne testified upon oath this to be a true Inventory of 
the estate of John Ward, att the Court held at Ipswich the 25" (1) 
1656, to his best knowledge. Per me, Rozerr Lorp, Cleric. 


A = 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LOCAL HISTORY OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS.* 


[Compiled by Jerem1an CoLBURN.] 


Marrna’s VineyarD. In 1622. See ‘‘ Mourt’s Relation, or a Journal 

of the Plantation of Plymouth.’’ London, 
1622. Reprint, Edited by Henry M. Dexter. 
Boston, 1865. 

a In 1642. See “Plain Dealing, or News from 
New England.”” Thomas J. Lechford, London, 
1642. Reprinted and Edited by J. Hammond 
Trumbull. Boston, 1867. 

” A Brief Narrative of the Success of the Gospel 
among the Indians of Martha’s Vineyard. 
Matthew Mayhew. pp. 55. Boston, 1694. 

¥ Indians of. Thomas Cooper. ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Historical Collections,’”’ Vol. 1. Boston, 1792. 

a Letters from Thomas Mayhew to Gov. Prence, 
respecting the Indians. 1671. ‘‘ Mass. Hist. 
Coll.,”’ Vol. 6. 1800. 

“4 Sketches of Martha’s Vineyard. [Samuel A. 
Devens.] pp. 207. Boston, 1838. 

” See ‘‘ Nantucket Papers,’’ Edited by Franklin 
B. Hough. Albany, N. Y., 1856. 

wi See ‘‘Memoirs of the Long Island Historical 
Society,”’ Vol. 1. Brooklyn, N. Y., 1867. 





* Any person noticing omissions, will please communicate them to the compiler. 
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A Description of New England, 1614-1615. Capt. 
John Smith. pp. 61. London, 1616. 

Ibid. ‘‘ Massachusetts Historical Collections,’”’ Vol. 6, 
Third Series. Boston, 1837. 

Ibid. Force’s Tracts, Vol. 2. Washington, 1838. 
Reprinted. pp. 89. Boston, 1865. 

New England’s Trials, Capt. John Smith. pp. 32. 
London, 1620. Second Edition, 1622. 

Ibid. Force’s Tracts, Vol. 2. Washington, 1838, 
[Privately Reprinted by John Carter Brown, Pro- 
vidence, R. I. 1866.] 

A Relation or Journal of the beginning and proceed- 
ings of the English Plantation settled at Plimouth 
in New England. G. Mourt. pp. 12, 72. Lon- 
don, 1622. Reprinted, Edited by Henry M. Dex- 
ter. pp. xxxi. 15, 176. Boston, 1865. 

A Briefe Relation of the Discovery and Plantation of 
New England, &c. London, 1622. 

A Sermon preached at Plymouth, &c. [Robert 
Cushman.] London, 1622. 

Purchas his Pilgrimage, &c. Rev. Samuel Purchas. 
London, 1617 and 1626. 

Purchas’s Pilgrims. Rev. Samuel Purchas. 4 Vols. 
London, 1625. ; 

History of Plymouth Plantation. William Bradford. 
1620-1648. [Edited by Charles Deane.] Boston, 
1856. 

A Voyage into New England, begun in 1623, and 
ended in 1624. Christopher Levett. pp. Lon- 
don, 1628. 

See ‘‘ Collections of the Maine Historical Society,” 
Vol. 2. Portland, Me. 1847. 

Governor Bradford’s Letter Book, 1624 to 1630. See 
*¢ Massachusetts Historical Collections,’ Vol. 3. 
First Series. Boston, 1794. 

Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony of 
Plymouth. 1602-1625. Alex’r Young. pp. xvi. 
504. Boston, 1841. [Mourt’s Relation. pp. 109- 
249.] 

Chronicles of the First Planters of the Colony of 
Massachusetts-Bay, from 1623 to 1636. Alexander 
Young. Boston, 1846. 

The Journal of the Pilgrims at Plymouth in New 
England, in 1620. George B. Cheever. pp. 369. 
[Mourt’s Relation.] New York, 1848 and 1849. 

Good Newes from New England. Edward Winslow. 
pp. 66. London, 1624. 

Ibid. ‘‘ Massachusetts Historical Collections,’’ Vol. 
8 First Series; Vol. 9, Second Series. Boston, 
1802-1832, 

Ibid. Young’s “ Chronicles of the Pilgrims.’’ Boston, 
1841. 

The General Historie of Virginia, New England, and 
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the Summer Isles; with the names of the Adven- 
turers, Planters and Governors. 1584-1626. Capt. 
John Smith. pp. 248. London. First published 
in 1624 (1626, 1627 and 1632). Not reprinted. 

The Planter’s Plea, Relating to the Plantation in 
New England. John White. pp. 84. London, 
1630. Reprinted in Force’s Tracts, Vol. 2, Wash- 
ington, 1888, 

The Compact, with the Charter and Laws of the Colo- 
ny of New Plymouth. With Appendix. Edited 
by Wm. Brigham. pp. 357. Boston, 1836. 

Advertisements for the unexperienced Planters of 
New England. Capt. John Smith. pp. 40. Lon- 
don, 1631. Reprinted. pp. 72. Boston, 1865. 

New England’s Prospect. A true, lively, and expe- 
rimental description of that part of America com- 
monly called New England. William Wood. pp. 
x. 98, 5, and Map. London, 1634, 1635 and 1639. 
Fourth Edition. Boston, 1764. Reprinted by the 
‘Prince Society.”’ pp. xxxi. 8, 131, and Map. 
Boston, 1865. 

Result of Researches; the Founders of New Eng- 
land, 1631-1635. ‘‘ New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register,’ Vol. 14. Boston, 1860. 
Samuel G. Drake. Second Edition. pp. 143. 
Third Edition, Large Quarto. pp. 147. Boston, 
1865. 

Map and Description of New England, with a Dis- 
course of Plantation and Colonies. Sir William 
Alexander. pp. 47. London, 1625-1630. 

New England’s Plantation. A short and true de- 
scription of the Commodities and Discommodities 
of that Country. John Higginson. pp. 25. Lon- 
don, 1630. 

Ibid. ‘‘ Massachusetts Historical Collections,’’ Vol. 
1. Boston, 1792, and Vol. vii. 3d Series. 1838. 
Reprinted in Force’s Tracts, Vol. 1. Washing- 
ton, 1836. 

The Humble request of His Majesties’ Loyal Sub- 
jects, the Governor and Company late gone from 
New England. London, 1630. 

Records of the Council established at Plymouth, in 
the County of Devon, for the Planting, ruling, or- 
dering, and governing of New England in America. 
Edited by Charles Deane. pp. 83. Cambridge, 1867. 

Ibid. See Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society for April, 1867. Cambridge, 1867. 

A Declaration of the Affairs of the English people 
that first inhabited New England. Phinehas 
Pratt. Edited with Notes, by Richard Frothing- 
ham. pp. 20. Boston, 1858. 

Governor Thomas Dudley’s Letter to the Countess 
of Lincoln. Relating to the Colony of Massachu- 
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setts, 1631. See ‘“‘ Massachusetts Historical Col- 
lections,’’ Vol. 8. First Series. Boston, 1802. 
Reprinted in Force’s Tracts, Vol. 2. Washing. 
ton, 1838. 

New English Canaan or New Canaan, containing an 
Abstract of New England. Thomas Morton. pp. 
188, 3. London, 1632. Amsterdam, 1637. Re- 
printed in Force’s Tracts, Vol. 2. Washington, 
1838. 

An Abstract of the Lawes of New England, as they 
are now established. pp. 15. London, 1641. 

Hypocracie Unmasked, &c. pp. 103. London, 1647, 
See “Chronicles of the Pilgrims.’’ Alexander 
Young. Boston, 1841. 

News from America, or a New and Experimental 
Discourse of New England. Capt. John Under- 
hill. pp. 44. London, 1638. 

Ibid. ‘‘ Massachusetts Historical Collections,’’ Vol. 
6. Third Series, 1837. 

A True Relation of the late battle fought in New Eng- 
land, between the English and the Pequot Salvages. 
P. Vincent. pp. 23. London, 1638. 

Plain Dealing, or Newes from New England, &c. 
Thomas Lechford. pp. x. 80. London, 1642. Re- 
printed and Edited by J. Hammond Trumbull. pp. 
211. Boston, 1867. 

New England’s First Fruits, in respect to the Indians 
and the College at Cambridge. pp. 26. London. 
1643. 

Ibid. ‘‘ Massachusetts Historical Collections,’’ Vol. 
1. Boston, 1792. -Reprinted. New York, 1865. 

Church-Government and Church-Covenant discussed, 
in an Answer of the Elders of the several Churches 
in New England, &c. London, 1643. 

A Brief Narration of some Church courses, held in 
Opinion and Practice in the Churches lately erected 
in New England, by W. R. London, 1644. 

An Answer to W. R. his Narration of the Opinions 
and Practices of Churches lately erected in New 
England. Thomas Welde. London, 1644. 

A Short Story of the Rise, Reign and Ruin of the 
Antinomian Familists, and Libertines that infected 
the Churches of New England. Thomas Welde. 
London, 1644, 

A Brief Narration of the Practices of the Churches 
of New England. London, 1645. 

A Journal of the transactions and occurrences in the 
Settlement of Massachusetts and the other New 
England Colonies, from 1630 to 1644. By John 
Winthrop. First Edition. pp. iii. 368. Hartford, 
Ct., 1790. 

The History of New England, from 1630 to 1649. 
From the manuscript of John Winthrop. Edited 
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by James Savage. 2 Vols. Boston, 1825-1826. 
Another Edition. Boston, 1853. 

Life and Letters of John Winthrop, Governor of 
Massachusetts. Edited by Robert C. Winthrop. 
2 Vols. pp. xii. 452. xv. 483. Boston, 1864 and 
1867. 

New England’s Jonas cast up at London, or the 
Proceedings of the Court at Boston. John Childe. 
pp. 22. London, 1647. ‘‘ Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Collections,’’ Vol. 4. Second Series. Boston, 
1816. Reprinted in Force’s Tracts, Vol. 4. 
Washington, 1846. 

New England’s Salamander discovered ; An Answer 
to New England’s Jonas. Edward Winslow. pp. 
29. London, 1647. ‘‘ Massachusetts Historical 
Collections, Vol. 2. Third Series. Boston, 1830. 

The Day-Breaking if not the Sun-Rising of the Gos- 
pel with the Indians in New England. [Nathan 
Warde.] pp. 25. London, 1647. ‘‘ Massachu- 
setts Historical Collections,’ Vol. 4. Third Series. 
1834. Reprinted. New York, 1865. 

The Clear Sun-Shine of the Gospel breaking forth 
upon the Indians in New England. Thomas Shep- 
ard, pp. xiv. 38. London, 1648. 

Ibid. ‘‘ Massachusetts Historical Collections,’ 
Vol.4. Third Series. 1834. Reprint, N. York, 1865. 

The Glorious Progress of the Gospel amongst the 
Indians in New England. Edward Winslow. pp. 
28. London, 1649. ‘‘ Massachusetts Historical 
Collections,’’ Vol. 4. Third Series. 1834. 

Records of the Company of the Massachusetts-Bay 
in New England. From 1628 to 1641. From the 
Archives of the State. pp. cxxxviii. 107. Cam 
bridge, 1850. 

An Abstract of the Laws of New England. John 
Cotton. pp. 35. London, 1655. ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Historical Collections,’”’ Vol. 5. First Series. Bos- 
ton, 1798. Reprinted in Force’s Tracts, Vol. 3. 
Washington, 1844. 

A Genealogical Table, by the Rev.. Samuel Danforth. 
1630-1646. See ‘‘ Farmer and Moore’s Collections,’’ 
Vol. 3. Concord, N. H., 1824. 

Simplicities Defence against Seven Headed Policy. 
Relating to the Affairs of New England. Samuel 
Gorton. pp. 111. London, 1646 and 1647. 

Ibid. ‘‘ Collections of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society,’’ Vol. 2. Providence, 1835. Reprinted 
in Force’s Tracts, Vol. 4. Washington, 1846. 

The Light appearing more- and more towards the 
Perfect Day. A Further Discovery of the Present 
State of the Indians in New England. [Henry 
Whitfield.] pp. iv..46. London, 1651. Reprint- 
ed. New York, 1862. 
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A farther Discovery of the Present State of the In. 
dians in New England. Henry Whitfield. London, 
1651. Reprinted. New York, 1865. ‘‘ Massa. 
chusetts Historical Collections,’’ Vol. 4. Third 
Series. 1834. 

Strength out of Weakness, or the further Progréss 
of the Gospel among the Indians of New England. 
Henry Whitfield. pp. xxxi. 40. London, 1652. 
‘* Massachusetts Historical Collections,’’ Vol. 4, 
Third Series. 1834. Reprinted. New York, 1865. 

Tears of Repentance, or a further Narrative of the 
Progress of the Gospel amongst the Indians in 
New England. John Eliot and Thomas Mayhew. 
pp. 47. London, 1653. ‘‘ Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Collections,’”’ Vol. 4. Third Series. 1834. 

A late and further Manifestation of the Progress of 
the Gospel amongst the Indians in New England. 
John Eliot. pp. . London, 1655. ‘ Massa- 
chusetts Historical Collections,’? Vol. 4. Third 
Series. 1834. 

History of New England, from the English Plant- 
ing in 1628 until 1652. ‘ Or Wonder-Working 
Providence of Sions Saviour in New England.” 
Edward Johnson. pp. iv. 236. London, 1654. 
See ‘“‘ Massachusetts Historical Collections,’’ Vol. 
14. Reprinted, and Edited by W. F. Poole. Bos- 
ton, 1867. 

A Brief Narrative of the Original Undertakings, &c. 
in New England. Sir Ferdinando Gorges. Lon- 
don, 1658. ‘‘ Collections of the Maine Historical 
Society,’”’ Vol. 2. Portland, Maine, 1847. 

America Painted to the Life, a Description of New 
England, &c. Sir Ferdinando Gorges. London, 
1658-9. 

Diaries of John Hull, Mint Master and Treasurer of 
the Colony of Massachusetts-Bay. 1652. See 
‘* Archeologia Americana,”’ Vol. 3. Boston, 1857. 

Account of the Coinage of 1652. See ‘‘ John Hull’s 
Diary.”” Boston, 1857. 

The Humble Petition and Address of the General 
Court, sitting at Boston, N. E. to King Charles II. 
London, 1660. 

A Declaration of the Sad and Great Persecution and 
Martyrdom of the People of God called Quakers, 
in New England. London, 1660. 

A further Accompt of the Progress of the Gospel 
amongst the Indians of New England. London, 
1659. Reprinted. New York, 1865. 

The Secret Works of a cruel people made manifest, 
with an account of the cruel sufferings of the peo- 
ple of God in those parts under the Rulers of New 
England. [John Rous.] pp. 26. London, 1659. 

An Examination of the grounds or causes, which are 
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said to induce the Court of Boston in New Eng- 
land to make that order or Law of Banishment 
upon pain of death against the Quakers. Isaac 
Pennington, Jr. pp. 2-99. London, 1660. 

New England Judged. A Brief relation of the suf- 
ferings of the people called Quakers—from 1656 
to 1660. Wherein the cruel whippings and scourg- 
ings, bonds and imprisonments, beatings and chain- 
ings, starvings, &c. George Bishope. pp. 176. 
London, 1661. 

An Appendix to the above. Being certain writings 
of those persons which were there executed. Writ- 
ten by them in the time of their imprisonment in 
the bloody Town of Boston. George Bishope. 
pp. 177 to 208. London, 1661. Another Edition. 
London, 1667 and 1703. 

New England Judged. (Second Part.) Being a 
relation of the cruel and bloody sufferings of the 
people called Quakers. Beginning with the suffer- 
ings of William Ledra, whom they murthered and 
hung upon a Tree at Boston. George Bishop. 
pp. 147. London, 1667. 

Letters to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Hillsborough, 
from Gov. Bernard, Gen. Gage, and the Hon. His 
Majesty’s Council for the Province of Massachu- 
setts-Bay. Fol. pp. 83. Boston, 1769. 

New England’s Memorial concerning the Planters of 
New England. Nathaniel Morton. pp. 208. Bos- 
ton and Cambridge, 1669. Boston, 1721. Newport, 
1772. Plymouth, Fifth Edition, Edited by John 
Davis. pp. 204. 1826. 

Discovery of America; the Landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth, and the engagements with the In- 
dians, from 1620 to 1669. Thomas Robbins. Nor- 
wich, Conn., 1810. 

A Brief Narrative of the progress of the Gospel 
amongst the Indians in New England, in 1670. 
John Eliot. pp. 11. London, 1671. 

New England’s Rarities discovered, &c. John Jos- 
selyn. pp. 114. London, 1672. 

Ibid. ‘‘ Archeologia Americana,” Vol. 4. Edited 
by Edward Tuckerman. Worcester. Reprinted, 
and Edited as above. pp. viii. 169. Boston, 1865. 

An Account of Two Voyages to New England. John 
Josselyn. pp. 279. London, 1674 and 1675. 
Reprinted. pp. ix. 211. Boston, 1865. 

Present State of New England, with respect to the 
Indian War. pp. 19. London, 1675. Reprinted. 
Boston, 1833. 

A Narrative of the Surprise of Capt. Hutchinson and 
Wheeler, by the Quabog Indians, in 1675. Thomas 
Wheeler. Boston, 1675. 
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News from New England; or a True and last Ac- 
count of the Bloody wars between the Indians, &c, 
pp. 6. London, 1676. Reprinted, and Edited by 
Samuel G. Drake. pp. 20. Boston, 1850. An- 
other edition on large paper. Boston, 1865. 

A Brief History of the War with the Indians in New 
England. Increase Mather. pp. 51, 8. Boston 
and London, 1676. Anotheredition. Boston, 1775, 

Arma Virosq: Cano: The troubles which the Churches 
of New England have undergone in the Wars, 
which the People of that Country have had with 
the Indian Salvages. Cotton Mather. pp. 55. 
[Printed in the Magnalia. ] 

*,* The above two Tracts were edited and published 
in one volume, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Samuel G. Drake. pp. 281. Boston, 1862. 

The Present State of New England with respect to 
the Indian War. pp. 19. London, 1675. 

A Continuation of the State of New England, being 
a farther account of the Indian War. pp. 20. 
London, 1676. 

A New and Further Narrative of the State of New 
England, being a continued account of the bloody 
Indian War. pp. 14. London, 1676. 

A True Account of the most considerable occurrences 
that have happened in the Warre between the Eng- 
lish and Indians in New England. pp. 10. Lon- 
don, 1676. 

The War in New England visibly ended. pp. 2. 
London, 1677. 

News from New England. pp. 6. London, 1676, 
A Farther Brief and True Narration of the late Wars 
risen in New England. pp. 7. London, 1676. . 
*,* The above seven tracts have been edited by 
Samuel G. Drake, and reprinted under the title of 
the ‘‘ Old Indian Chronicle.’”’ pp. .333. Boston, 

1867. 

A Glass for the People of New England, in which 
they may see themselves, &c. Samuel Groome. 
pp. 43. London, 1676. 

An Historical account of the Christian Indians of 
Massachusetts, 1675-76-77. Daniel Gookin. See 
‘‘ Archeologia Americana,’”’ Vol. 2. Cambridge, 
1836. 

Present State of New England, a narrative of the 
troubles with the Indians, from 1607 to 1677. ‘To 
which is added a Discourse about the War with 
the Pequods in 1637. William Hubbard. pp. 131. 
xiii. Boston and London, 1677. Worcester, Mass. 
pp. 110. 1801. Stockbridge, 1803. Danbury, 


England, from Pascataqua to Pemmaquid. Wil- 
liam Hubbard. pp. 88. Boston, 1676. 
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*,* The last two named works were printed, with 
Additions and Notes, under the title of ‘‘ The His- 
tory of the Indian Wars in New England, &c.’’ by 
Samuel G. Drake. 2 vols. Roxbury, Mass., 1865. 

A General History of New England from the Disco- 
very to 1680. William Hubbard. pp. 676. Cam- 
bridge, 1815. Second Edition. Boston, 1848. 

Description of New England in general, and of Bos- 
ton in particular. pp. . London, 1682. 

Remarkable Providences, illustrative of the earlier 
days‘of American Colonization. Increase Mather. 
pp. . Boston, 1683. Reprinted. London, 1856. 

Commission of James the Second to Sir Edmund 
Andros, June 3, 1686. Reprinted in Force’s Tracts, 
Vol. 4. Washington, 1846. 

Records of the Governor and Company of the Massa 
chusetts-Bay in New England. 1628 to 1686. 
Edited by Nathaniel B. Shurtleff. 6 Vols. Bos- 
ton, 1853-1854. 

Memorable Providences relating to Witchcrafts, and 
Possessions. Cotton Mather. Boston, 1689. 

An Account of the late Revolution in New England, 
and the Declaration of the gentlemen merchants, 
and inhabitants of Boston. Nathanael Byfield. 
pp. 20. London, 1689. Reprinted in Force’s 
Tracts, Vol. 4. 1846. Albany, 1865. 

A Brief Relation of the State of New England, to the 
year 1689. pp. 18. London, 1689. 

Ibid. ‘‘ Massachusetts Historical Collections,’’ Vol. 
1. Third Series. 1825. Reprinted in Force’s 
Tracts, Vol. 4. Washington, 1846. 

An Impartial Account of the State of New England ; 
or, the late Government there vindicated, &c. John 
Palmer. pp. 40. First printedin Boston. London. 
1690. Reprinted. Boston, 1773. 

New England’s Faction Discovered; or a brief and 
true account of their persecution of the Church of 
England, the War with the Indians, &c. pp. 8. 
London, 1690. 

Memorial of the present deplorable State of New 
England, &c. [Sir Henry Ashurst.] 1689. 

Further Queries upon the present State of the new 
English affairs. 1690. Reprinted. N. York. 1865, 

Narrative of the Miseries of New England by reason 
of an arbitrary government erected there under 
Sir Edmund Andros. pp. 8. London and Boston, 
1688. 

A Vindication of New England. pp. 27. 

The Present State of New England impartially con- 
sidered in a Letter to a Friend, &c. Increase Ma- 
ther. pp. 44. [London, 1689.] 

New England Vindicated, &c. [Increase Mather.] 


pp. 8. 
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Andros and his Complices, &c. pp. 59. Boston, 
1691 and 1773. 

The Revolution in New England Justified and the 
People there vindicated from the aspersions cast 
upon them by Mr. John Palmer, &c. Increase 
Mather. pp. 59. Boston, 1691. Reprinted. Bos- 
ton, 1773. 

Reasons for the Confirmation of the Charter belong- 
ing to the Massachusetts Colony in New England. 
[Increase Mather.] pp. 4 1691. 

The Humble Address of the Publicans of New Eng- 
land, to which King you please, &c. London, 1691. 

Brief Account concerning several of the agents of 
New England, and remarks on the New Charter. 
Increase Mather. pp. 24. London, 1691. 

*,* The above fifteen Tracts, relating to the Revo- 
lution in New England of 1689, Edited by William 
H. Whitmore, have been published by the ‘‘ Prince 
Society,” in 2 Vols. Boston, 1868. 

Late Memorable Providences relating to Witchcraft, 
&c. Cotton Mather. pp. xx. 144. London, 1691. 

A Serious appeal to all the more sober, impartial 
and judicious people in New England, &c. George 
Keith. pp. 2,67. Philadelphia, 1692. 

A Trip to New England. With a character of the 
Country and People. Both English and Indians. 
Edward Ward. London, 1699. 

A Relation of the Troubles which have happened in 
N. England, by reason of the Indians there, from 1614 

_ to 1675. Increase Mather. pp. 76. Boston, 1677. 

A Further Account of the Trials of the New England 
Witches. Increase Mather. Boston, 1693. 

Massachusetts, or the First Planters of New Eng- 
land; the end and manner of their coming thither 
and abode there, &c. Boston, 1696. 

A Confession of Faith owned and Consented unto by 
the Elders and Messengers of the Churches assem- 
bled at Boston, May 12, 1680. Grindal Rawson. 
Boston, 1699. 

A List of Representatives in the General Court of 
Massachusetts, from the Description of Sir Edmund 
Andros, in 1689, to the Commencement of the new 
Charter, in 1692. John Farmer. ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Historical Collections,’ Vol. 4. Third Series, 1834. 

The Wonders of the Invisible World ; being an ac- 
count of the Tryals of several Witches, lately exe- 
cuted in New England. Cotton Mather. pp. 98. 
Boston, 1693. 

More Wonders of the Invisible World. In five parts. 
Robert Calef. pp. 156. London, 1700. Salem, 
1796, 1823. Boston, 1828, 1861. 

*,* The last two named works were edited by Samuel 
G. Drake. 3 Vols. Boston, 1866. 
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GRISELL GURNEY. 
[Communicated by Joun G. Metcaur, of Mendon.] . 


Ar a meeting of the Committee for ordering the Settlement at Nip- 
mugg (Mendon), of which Major Humphry Atherton was chairman, 
which met at Dedham, 30.10.63, Grisell Gurney desired acceptance 
and also for her son Thomas Juell. At the same time it was ordered 
that all those who should not, with their families, be removed there 
(Nipmugg) by the middle of November, 1664, should forfeit all their 
grants, &c. From this I conclude that all those who had house lots 
assigned them at Mendon (except Moses Paine and Peter Brackett 
who were the grantees of the Township from the Indians) were actu- 
ally resident there. 

The house lot of Grisell Gurney was on both sides of the present 
Upton road, about one fourth of a mile from the Post Office. Adjoin- 
ing it, on the north, was the house lot of her son, Thomas Juell, and 
on the south was that of Joseph Juell. 

Who was Grisell Gurney ? In page 4 of the Jewell Register, kindly 
furnished me by Pliny Jewell, of Hartford, Ct., I find that Grisell was 
the name of the wife of Thomas Jewell “ of Brantray.’’ The follow- 
ing is a copy of his will. 

“The will of Thomas Jewell of Brantray while he is yet in per- 
fect memory. My Soule I commit into the hands of Almighty God in 
y° mediation of Jesus Christ and my body to the dust. All y* Estate 
wh™ God hath given me I doe give to my wife for to be hers as long 
as she is a widow; but if she shall marry, then to divide it into three 
parts ; and two parts to be divided among my children, and the third to 
be hers. I doe by this will give power to these two my friends herein 
mentioned, namely William Neadam and Tho. ffoster, to take the care 
and oversight of all this my estate for my wife and children good, 
according to your best wisdom to be ordered. Dated the 10th, 2d 
month, 1654.’’ 

To this will William Scant and Hannah H. Harbor were witnesses. 
Letter of administration was granted to Grisell, widow of Thomas 
Jewell, July 21, 1654. Oct. 5, 1655, she being about to marry Hum- 
phrey Griggs, William Neadam and Thomas Foster were appointed 
executors. Griggs agreed to bring up Jewell’s children, of which 
there were several, both sons and daughters, and all under age. 

Of the family of Thomas Jewell ‘‘ of Brantray,’’ the Jewell 
Register gives an account of but three; the rest of the “ sons and 
daughters ’’ being unknown. 

Thomas, b. in Hingham ; m. Susan Guilford, Oct. 18, 1672. d. ——. 

Joseph, b. April 24, 1642; m. Martha, about 1670, m. Isabel ——; 
d. in Stow. 

Nathaniel, b. April 15, 1648; m. Baptizo Smedley, June 9, 1676; 
d. in Plainfield, Ct., March, 1712. 

Humphrey Griggs soon died, as Grisell Griggs administered on the 
estate of her late husband, by a letter dated Aug. 18, 1657. Grisell 
Gurney, who calls Thomas Juell her son, I assume, was married, for 
the third time, to a man by the name of Gurney, and again became a 
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widow, during the interval between 1657 and 1664, when she settled 
at Mendon. 

Grisell Gurney, as we shall see, had, for the fourth time, intermar- 
ried with John Burge, of Chelmsford, and had died there previous to 
the 5th of the 4th month, 1675. 

The following extracts are copied from the Records of the original 
Proprietors of Mendon, Lib. 1, pp. 29 and 30. 


‘* A Coppy of the Will of Grisell Gurney. 

“To the Select men of Mendon Thes are to Informe you by us Wil- 
liam Flecher and John Burge, both of us of the Towne of Chelmsford, 
apointed by the Court’s order to bee Gardians to the child of the Wid- 
dow Gurney (that was), and Last of all wife to the Abousaid John Burge, 
she being of a sound understanding did will unto her son Joseph 
Juell, all that Acomodation that was there att the Towne of Mendon, 
Laid out and given to her y* said Widdow Gurney with all the Apur- 
tenances and Priviledges In anywise apertaining or be longing there 
unto upon this condition, that the said Joseph Juell doe pay to Na- 
thaniel Juell and Mercy Juell fifteen pounds, and to Sherebiah Kely 
(Keby ?) seven pounds, our desire and request is unto- the Selectmen 
of the sd. Towne of Mendon that y® would Record the said Acomo- 
dation to Joseph Juell for his security. Chelmsford this fifth of the 
fourth month one thousand six hundred seventy-five. 

‘* Witness our hands, William fflecher, John Burge.”’ 


‘“‘This is a true Copy of the Letter sent from William fflecher and 
John Burge to the Select men of Mendon and Now Recorded by ther 
order the 21st of the 4th Month 1675. 

Atestt, Samvett Reap, Clerk.”’ 


On the same and succeeding page is the following record. 


“‘Kwow att Men sy tHese presents, that I, Joseph Juell of Ports- 
mouth, in the Province of Newhamshire, Miller, have assigned, 
ordained and made, and in my place and stead put and constituted 
my trusty and well beloved friend Samuel Read of Mendon, in the 
County of Suffolke in the Masachusets, to bee my true and lawful Attor- 
ney for mee in my name and stead and to my proper use and behoofe 
to covenant and agree, bargaine and sel all my Lands and Living now 
lying and being in Mendon abousd, together with all proffitts prive- 
didges and advantages thereunto belonging and a good and Lawful 
Deeds of Sale to make, sign and deliver and acknowlidg, and In case 
of non payment I doe Hereby give and grant unto my sd Attorney by 
the tenour of these Presents my full and whole power strength and 
authority in and about the premises, be it to Arrest Imprison Implead 
or out of Prison to Releas, and upon the receipt of any such sum or 
sums, debts dues or demands Acquittences or other good and lawful 
discharges for me and in my Name to make signe seal and deliver, as 
also other Attorney under him to substitute and make all other Actt or 
Actts, device or devices In the Law whatsoever Needfull and necesary 
to be done in and about the premises, for me and in my Name to do 
and execute as amply Largely and Efectually as I myself might or could 
do if I ware personally present, Ratifying alowing and holding firme 
what so ever my said Attorney shall Lawfully do or cause to be done 
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in and about the premises, as Witness my hand and seal this Eighth 
day of August, one thousand six hundred and eighty and two. 
Signed, sealed and delivered in 


presence of us JosEPH T JUELL, 1. 8. 


Philip Cavrly, eae 
Jno. Batsham. IsaBeLL [ Juewt, 1. 8. 


Portsm® in Newhamshire, Aug. 8, 1682. 

‘‘ Joseph Juell and Isabell Juell his wife came and acknowledged 
the aboue Instrument or Leter of Attorney to be their free Act and 
Deed. Before me Ricnarp Martyn of y® Councill. 

‘Liber 7, p. 70-71. Entered with the Records of the Notary Pub- 
like of the Golionie of the Masachusets Bay in New England. 


As attests, Jonn Haywarp, Notary Publick. 
‘‘ This is a true coppy of J oseph Juell’s Letter of Attorney as 
Attest, Samvett Reap, Town Clerk.”’ 


‘* Boston in New England, November 21, 1684. 

‘‘ Know ALL MEN BY THESE Presents, that I William Needham of 
Boston in New England, Cooper, have formerly Received of Samuel 
Read of Mendon in New England aforesd, Yeoman, nine pounds in 
money, and of Josiah Chapin of Mendon aforesd, Yeoman, att two 
severall payments twenty pounds in money, being in all twenty-nine 
pounds for the Account and by the order of Joseph Juell of Newberry 
in New England aforesd, Yeoman, and is for a parcell of land sold by 
said Read to said Chapin by order of the sd Joseph Juell and for his 
Account situate In Mendon aforesd. As witness my hand the day and 
year first aboue written. 

Witnes, James Landon, Wituam Neepuax. 

John Hayward, Noty. Publick. 

“William Needham appearing in Boston May y* 5, 1685, Acknow- 
ledged this Instrument to be his Act and Deed. 

Before Exispa Cook, Assistant. 

“Lib. 7, p. 71. Entered with the Records of the Notary Publick of 
the Colony of the Masachusets Bay In New England. 

As attests, Joun Haywarp, Notary Publick. 

‘‘This is a True Coppy of William Needham’s Receipt with the 
Acknowledgment and Recording In the Publick Notary. 

Attest, Samvet Reap, Clerk.”’ 

Grisell Gurney calls Thomas Juell, her son, when soliciting accept- 
ance for him and herself at Mendon, in 1663; and she calls Joseph 
Juell,.her son, when making her will at Chelmsford, in 1675. In her 
will Nathaniel Juell, Mercy Juell and Sherebiah Kely or Keby, are 
mentioned as legatees. Was not this Nathaniel the brother of Thomas 
and Joseph of the ‘‘ Register,’’ and was not Mercy Juell and Shere- 
biah Kely two of the ‘“‘ unknown ”’ daughters ? 

Joseph Jewell, of the ‘‘ Register,’”’ married for a second wife ‘‘ Isa- 
bel.”? Joseph Juell, of Portsmouth, N. H., with his wife ‘‘ Isabell,’’ 
signed a Power of Attorney to Samuel Read, of Mendon, in 1682. 
Joseph Jewell, of the ‘‘ Register,”’ “‘ removed to Stow and owned a 
Grist mill.”’ Joseph Juell, of Portsmouth, was called ‘‘ Miller’’ in 1682. 

William Neadam was one of the executors of Thomas Jewell’s will, 
Oct. 5, 1655. William Needham receipted for Joseph Juell to Samuel 
Read and Josiah Chapin of Mendon, in 1684. Was not the William 
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Neadam who assisted the mother indentical with the William Need- 
ham who assisted the son ? 

William Skant applied for acceptance, in Mendon, in 1663. William 
Scant witnessed the will of Thomas Jewell, ‘‘ of Brantray,’”’ in 1654, 
Were they not, quite probably, the same person? From the very 
singular name, and from the fact that all the early settlers of Mendon, 
‘‘except the young man from Seaconcke,’’ came from Braintree or 
Weymouth, I think we may conclude that William Skant was none 
other than William Scant. 

Hannah H. Harbor might been a relative of John Harbor, who 
came with the first settlers to Mendon. Is it quite sure she had a 
middle name? I ask this question because middle names were very 
seldom used in her day and generation ; and that many persons (as 
records show) not unfrequently used the initial leer of one of their 
names for ‘‘ his’’ or ‘‘ her mark.”’ 

That Grisell Gurney, wid., Thomas Juell and Joseph Juell once 
lived in Mendon, I think admits of little or no doubt. Grisell Gurney 
left the town before 1675, and had become the wife of John Burge and 
was dead at the breaking out of King Philip’s war, which was begun 
= the Massachusetts Colony) July 14, 1675, by an attack upon Men- 

on, when, as Mather says, four or five persons were killed. 

Thomas Juell was here in 1669, for, May 10th of that year, ‘“‘ The 
Selectmen mett and ordered for the speedy carryinge on the fframe of 
the minister’s House that Thomas Juell doe provide 400 of good 
Clapboardes upon his own account and bring them to the fframe, as 
Goodman Barnes and Goodman Reade shall approve off—and he is 
alsoe to bringe 212 more clapboards upon Gregory Cook’s account, 
good and Marchantable as y* said former persons shall Judge w" in 
one month after this day.”’ 

“July 16,-1669, Ordered, that Thomas Juell provide 200 clapboards 
and bring them to the house w™ in three days after notice upon y* pen- 
alty of 20s. because he hath so long delayed it.’’ 

Thomas Juell, with others, signed the contract with Joseph Emer- 
son, the first minister of Mendon, Dec. 1, 1669. 

July 14, 1671, Thomas Juell had 20 acres set to him in the ‘“‘ Pyne 
Plaine ;’’ and, on the same day, Joseph Juell had 10 acres in the 
«* Mill Plaine.’”’ 

Feb. 17, 1672, in the division of the ‘‘ great meadows,’”’ lots were 
drawn for choice. Thomas Juell drew the 10th, and Joseph Juell the 
15th. 

Of the forty, who drew lots for a choice in the division of Swamps, 
April 14, 1672, Thomas Juell drew the 14th, and Joseph Juell the 32d. 

Of the thirty-nine, who drew lots for a choice in the division of up- 
land, on the same day, Thomas Juell drew the 13th, and Joseph Juell 
the 30th lot. 

Whether Joseph remained here until after the birth of his children, 
Joseph and Martha, I have no means of ascertaining, as there is no 
record of births, marriages or deaths in Mendon, prior to 1680. 

It is certain they did not return with the refugees in 1680, as no 
mention is made of them afterwards. 

If I am right in the identification of Thomas and Joseph Juell, of 
Mendon, with the Jewells of the ‘‘ Register,”’ then Juell must be 
added to Jule, Joyell, Jewel and Jewell, as another way to spell the 
family name. 
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SPECTACLE ISLAND IN BOSTON HARBOR. 
[By Lepyarp Br11, of New York.] 


Specrac.e Istanp was, for the most part, in the possession of the Bill 
family for about three quarters of a century. The first record of sale 
or transfer to this family of which there is any positive knowledge, 
is a deed of “‘ three lots,’’ granted by James Bill, of Pulling Point, to 
Thomas Bill, of Boston, bearing date Dec. 13, 1666. 

The above Thomas Bill and his wife Abigail Bill, by deed in 1680, 
conveyed all their interest in Spectacle Island* (about 35 acres) to 
their son Samuel Bill. He subsequently became possessed of the 
entire Island, and it was known for many years after by the name of 
‘Samuel Bill’s Island.’”’ He continued in the ownership up to the 
time of his decease, August 18, 1705, when two thirds of it passed 
by will into the hands of his son, Samuel Bill, Jr. At a later date, 
this son acquired absolute title and held it up to 1729-30, when it 
passed into the possession of his brother, Richard Bill, of Boston. 

It was during the ownership of Samuel Bill, Sr., and about the 
year 1684, when the titles by which the Colonists held their lands 
were likely to be put in jeopardy, in consequence of the insidious 
counsel of some of the resident authorities of the home government, 
that the subjoined deed from an Indian Chief called Josiah, or Wam- 
putuck, and several of his counsellors, was thought useful. 





To all Christian People to whom these presents shall come. Jostaz, 
son and Heyer of Josiah otherwise called Wamputuck, late Sachem 
of the Massachusetts Country in New England, Sendeth Greeting :— 

Know ye that I the said Josiah, son of Josiah, for diverse causes 
and good considerations me thereunto moving, and in particular for 
and in consideration of a valuable consideration of money to me in 
hand payd before the ensealing of this deed by Samuel Bill of Boston, 
Butcher, Have with knowledge and consent of my wise men and 
Councellors, William Ahaton, Sen., William Ahaton, Jun., and Robert 
Mamentaug, Given, granted, sold, enfeoffed, and confirmed, and by 
these presents Do fully, freely and absolutely give, grant, sell, enfeoffe, 
convey and confirme unto the sayed Samuel Bill his heyeres and As- 
signes forever one certain Island, Scituate in the Massachusetts Bay, 
commonly known and called by the name of Spectacle Island in the 
present possession of the same Bill, with all rights, priveledges and 
appurtenances, thereunto in any wise appertaining and belonging. 
To have and to hold the same and every part and parcel thereof unto 
him the said Samuel Bill his Heyeres and Assigns to his and their sole 
use and benefit, in firm and indefeasible estate of inheritance in fee 
simple forever. And the said Josiah for himself his heyeres, Executors, 
Administrators and successors, doth hereby covenant and promise to 
and with the said Samuel Bill his heyers and Assigns, that at the 
time of the ensealing and delivery of these presents that (according 





* This Island lies 38 miles from Long Wharf, and between Castle and Long Islands. See 
Drake’s Hist. of Boston, pp. 234, 253, 318, 561, 796.—Ep. 
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to Indian right and title) he is the sole owner and proprietor of the 
said Island, and hath full power and authority to sell and convey the 
same as above sayd, and that the sayd bargained Island with all its pri- 
veledges, rights and appurtenances belonging, will and doth unto the 
sayd Samuel Bill, his heyers and Assigns forever sufficiently warrant 
and defend against bimself his heyers and successors, and against all 
and every other person whomsoever having, claiming or pretending to 
have or claim any Indian right, title or interest in or to the same or 
any part or parcel thereof. 

In witnesse whereof the said Josiah and his councellors above sayed 
have hereunto put their hands and seals this thirtieth day of April, in 
the year one thousand six hundred eighty-four. 


Signed, sealed and delivered Jostan his mark =o (Ls) 
a in age of WituiaM HAHATON, (L. 8) 
iot 4 his 
js. Ainag Packie. Old Wiuiam A Anaton, (us) 
mar 


- . 
* Ropert Mamentave, Z (Ls) 
mark 


Josiah, Indian Sachem, and his Councellors acknowledged this to 
be their Act and Deed, May Ist, 1684, before me, 
Wituiam SrovueurTon. 


uP: aa 


DORCHESTER (MASS.) TOWN RECORDS. 


[Transcribed by WrtL1AmM Bake Trask, with Notes.] 
Continued from vol, xxi. page 338. 


July 5 1636. 


M' Ludlow. M' Democke, Richard Collicot. 
M' Stoughton. George Minot. Austin Clement. 
M’ Hull. George Dyar. M’ Williams. 
Natha: Duncan. Thomas fford. John Phillips. 


It is ordered, that George Minot, Mt Duncan, John Phillips and 
Austin Clement relinquishing there former great lotts in the fresh 
marsh shall [in] lew of them have the sayd p’portions in a lesser me- 
dowe lying neerer Naponset. South and by East from the Markt 
tree, George Minot 6 acres. [M*] Duncan 2 acres. John Phillips 6 
acres, Austin Clement 2 acres. 

It is ordered, that Aron Cooke, relinquishing a former graunt of 4 
acres of medow in the second marsh, hath 4 acres now graunted in 
the hither great marsh, adjoyning to Goodman Oollicot. 

It is ordered, that M™ Duncanf shall have 10s. payd him by the 





* For information as to these Indians, see Drake’s Hist. of Boston, pp. 397 and 456, where 
is also another deed from them.—Ep. 

+ Our hearty thanks would have been given to Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Stoughton, Mr. Hull 
and others, their successors, had they safely transmitted to us the original of “all these 
orders,” especially the portion afterwards contained in the first four pages of the transcript 
made in the “ fayre legible hand,” as indeed it is, of Brother Nathaniel Duncan. . But we 
have to mourn the loss, as before intimated, of the entire town records for the first two 
and a half years of the settlement of the plantation. Could those long missing leaves be 
a eagerly would the sibylline treasure be received by the appreciating antiquaries 
of our day! 
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Towne for to transcribe all these orders into a new booke in a fayre 
legible hand. 

It is ordered, that Aron Cooke shall have halfe an acre of ground 
over agaynst his lott, by the brooke, neere the dead swamp, to build 
his house upon. 

It is graunted, that these men whose names ensue shall have lotts 
at Squantum necke, according to the p’portion here expressed, M* 
John Tilly as the great lott to his brothers hoame lott 12 acres, and 
M’ Holland 12 acres, M' Richards 10 acres, Good: White 12 acres, John 
Whitcomb 12 acres to plasters* lott, and John Hull 8 acres. 

It is graunted, vnto Nicholas Vpsall 8 acres of upland upon the 
Indian hill, by Thomas Tilestone, also William Rockewell hath 8 
acres to his former, as inlardgements to theire former lotts. 

It is graunted, to Christopher Gibson, halfe an acre of marsh lying 
at [the] end of John Moores lott, by the shipp.f 

It is graunted, to M' Hill, that his 9 acres free graunted at Squan- 
tum necke shall have 7 more added to it, so it be sixteene acres. 

It is graunted, to Richard Collicot, as an addition to his great lott, 
six acres of land in Narraganset way, beyond Naponset, upon the 
bounds between us and Mount Wolleston. 

It is graunted, to M' Duncan a slip of upland lying to his marsh, 
by John Phillips, about 2 acres, 

It is graunted, vnto M' Dimocke, that he shall have all the ground 
betweene his pale and Goodman Denslow, and Bartholmew,f by the 
side of the high way, p’vided he p'judice not the way fo" Carts, Cattle 
and passengers, but maynetayne a Cart, Gate, ete. both the upland 
and the marsh not formerly graunted. 

It is ordered, that the common, to be devided betweene the inhabi- 
tants, on that row, on M*' Duncans side, graunted in a former order, 





Mr. Duncan was an important man in the town and church. He was a prosperous mer- 
chant, often chosen a selectman, first in 1634, and after his removal in 1654 to the town of 
Boston was chosen vote commissioner, was a number of times elected a Deputy to the 
General Court, was Auditor General to the Court, with a salary of £30 a year. Edward 
Johnson, in his Wonder Working Providence, speaks of Mr. Duncan as ‘learned in the 
Latin and French tongue, a very good accountant.” He was a member of the Qid North 
Church in Boston. 


* We suppose this relates to Josias Plastow, and that the early grant of land made to 
him was entered on the missing pages of the town record. He was brought before the 
General Court in 1631, on charge of stealing 4 baskets of corn from the Indians, Chicka- 
taubut and his men. Plastow was ordered to restore them the double quantity taken from 
them, viz.: 8 baskets of corn, to be fined £5, and “hereafter to be called Josias, and not 
Mr. as form’rly hee vsed to bee, and that Willm. Buckland and Tho: Andrewe shalbe 
whipped for being accesory to the same offence.” ‘We must conclude, therefore,” says 
Mr. Savage, “that our fathers thought the whipping of the servants a lighter punishment 
than the degradation of the master.” A few months before that, in the spring of the same 
year, the Court had ordered that Mr. Plastow, Wormewood, and others, unquiet if not bitter 
spirits, should be sent prisoners to England. It has been intimated that there were so 
many persons of distinction who wished to go in the vessel to England’ that there was no 
room for the culprits intended to be sent to the mother land “‘ as persons unmeet to inhabit 
here.” In 1632, the estate of Josias Plastow was to be inquired. after, and. a commission 
was granted by the Court to Mr. Pinchon and Mr. Maverick, Sent (Samuel Maverick) to 
take depositions of the creditors of said Plastow and their witnesses, &c. See Court Re- 
cords, i. 89. On the 23d of Sept., 1638, we find the entry—“ Josias Plastow, being fined £6, 
is discharged by this Court.” 

_t Probably “ the shipp” was the “barque Warwick,” some account of which has been 
given in the Register, xxi. 223. She was condemned, and a warrant given to the constable 
of Dorchester, June 30;, 1636, to inventory and apprize her rigging, &c. (See article.) This 
marsh land we understand to have been on the southerly side of Commercial Point. 

+ Was this Richard Bartholomew, brother of Henry, who, according to Savage, was of 
Salem in 1638, freeman June 2, 1641, artillery company 1643, died in 1646? 

Vou. XXII. 5 
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shalbe devided amongst them by acre according to the Auncient lotts 
that lye there, that is to say, y'he that was to have 8 acres, 6 or 
4, shall his p’portion of the common according thereto, it being all 
first measured. 

It is graunted, that the ground about Rocky hill* shall belong to 
M' Ludlow, M' Johnson’s house, George Minot, M* Hill, John Eales, 
and Elias Parkeman in community amongst them, p’vided they do 
nothing to p'judice the common passidge of people, Carts or cattle, 
both to the sea or any other, as there may be occasion; this graunt 
being not to hinder any fortification, if the Countery at any tyme see 
cause, the bounds being (togeather with the wayes) from Jonathan 
Gillets pale and so round to their severall grounds. 

It is graunted, to M* Ludlow, M' Hill, and the neighbours that 
haue lotts with them, that they may run a pale downe into the sea, 
at the Corner, by M" Ludlowes, and an other betweene M’ Hill and 
John Eales, for the securing there Corne and saving of much fensing, 
p’vided they leave stiles and gates for p’sons and cattle, when p’sons 
are disposed to travell, or drive Cattle or swine that way to Clamming. 

It is graunted, to Nicholas Vpsall, to the quantity of 5 goad square 
of ground, adjoyning to Goodman Rockewells lott, on the com’on, for 
a garden. 

The former graunt of Nine goads to Good: fford, in the Common, 
by M" Maverickes house, being yielded up by him to the Towne, he 
was graunted in lew thereof, nine goad in length of the sayd com’on, 
by the pound. 

The 2¢ of October: 1636. It is ordered, that Brey. Wilkeines shall 
haue six acres of Vpland in p’te of his great lott, being a little necke 
lying by M" Makepeaces and M' Brankers meddowe. 

The names of such as were chosen for the ordering of the affares 
of the plantation, to begin from the second of January, being the first 
Moone day of the month and so to continue the monethly meeteings 
for six monethes or till new be chosen, 8 of which number being 
p’sent they may act and order any thing in the Plantation according 
to the scope of former orders to that effect. Ifany of these shall be 
absent without good cause allowed by the rest [he] shall pay for his 
so fayleing 5 shillings ; any that shall come after the houre of 8 of 
the Clocke to pay 12 pence, and after 9 to pay 2 shillings ; if any stay 
longer to pay the full fine of 5 shillings ; when 3 of these are come toge- 
ther they shall Judge of the tyme ; this act to continue for a firme 
order from Tyme to tyme. Mr’. Stoughton, Henry Withington, Richard 
Collicot, Will. Gaylard, M*. Glouer, Nathaniell Duncan, John Holl- 
man, Cristofer Gibson, M'. Joanes, George Minot, M*. Hill, Joha 
Pierce. 

It is ordered, that 4 Barrells of powder in the meeteing house, of 
the Countryes store, shall be disposed of and sould for the bringing 
in new powder in the place, p’ the p’tyes vnder mentioned. 





* “ Rocky hill,” we suppose to be what is now “ Meeting-House hill,” where four out of 
the five meeting houses erected for the use of the First Church and Society in Dorchester 
were located, the second building having been removed from “ the plain ” and set up on this 
hill, in its original form, as we presume, in 1671, one hundred and _ninety-six years ago, & 
vote of the town to that effect having been passed, on the 27th of June, 1670. 

This hill should not be mistaken by the readers of our ancient records for “ Rock hill,” 
now “Savin hill.” See note, Reg. xxi. 272. 
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By Nathaniell Duncan one barrell ; by Richard Collicot one barrell ; 
by Nicholas Vpsall one barrell; by John Gapin, one barrell. 

Joseph fflood is Chosen Baylif during the tyme of the 12 men, 
now Chosen, and till new be Chosen to that office, and it is order- 
ed, that he shal! levie all fynes, rates or amercements for the Plan 
tation p’ impounding the offenders goods; and there to detayne 
them till satisfaction [be] made, and if the owner of the goods shall 
not make satisfaction within 4 dayes it shall be lawfull for him to sell 
the goods and returne the ouerplus to the p’ty offending, and to [be] 
alowed 12* for euery distresse, and 2¢ for euery imponding of Cow, 
horse, or hogg, and for euery gote a penny, and if the sayd Baylif 
shall be necligent in dischardgeing his office and delay the taking dis- 
tresse he shall be loyable to a fyne as shall be thought fit by the 12 men. 
It shall be lawfull for the sayd Baylif to recouer any rates or amerce- 
ments p’ way of distresse [on] any goods. 

It is ordered, that whereas there was half an acre of Marsh formerly 
graunted to Christou[er] Gibson, lying at the end of John Moores lott, 
next the ship, the said halfe an acre is giuen ouer to the sayd John 
Moore p’ the sayd Christo: Gibson. 

It is ordered, that euery p’ticular inhabitant shall take a veiwe of 
his house and garden and hoame lotts how they lye bounded (towardes 
other mens, or towardes the commons), according to the poynts of the 
Compasse, and so of their great lotts and medow grounds as they 
lay bounded euery way, and the number of acres of all such lands. 

A note of which to be brought into the 12 men to be Judged of, and 
amongst them 4 to be Chosen according to order of Court with the 
Advise of an Assistant to see it recorded one a booke p’te. 

It is ordered, that William Gaylar, George Dyar, and Mr’. Hath- 
orne, shall make a rate for 25". for publicke use. 

January 16, 1636. It is ordered, that there shall be a way paled 
out from the Creeke joyning to M* Williams great lott, to the Cor- 
ner of M' Newberyes great lott, and euery man to pale the end of 
his lotts, and-also from the corner of M* Richards lott to the sayd 
Creeke, to be paled by John Moore and Edmond Munnings, p’portion- 
ablely to their lotts. 

It is ordered, that there shall be one intire sufficient ffence from 
the Lower Corner of M' Newberyes great Lott and so round the great 
lotts towards the Com’ons to the pale of the six acre loots, and from 
those lotts to the riuer of Naponsett, which pale from the farther 
Corner of the great lotts to the six acre lotts and from the six acre lotts 
to the riuer to be paled and maynetayned by those which possesse 
the six acre lotts, and by those that haue formerly paled the farther 
side of the great lotts, and for those which haue paled the hither 
side, formerly, to doe that still, all this to be done very sufficiently by 
the 26" of March next. 

It is farther ordered, that George Meinot and John Philips shall see 
to the farther side that their be sufficient pale, and m‘ Glover, and m* 
Holmand to looke to the hither side, and where they shall find any 
defect to p’sent it to the 12 men. 

It is farther ordered, that what Tresspasses shall hereafter be done 
the Tressepasse" shall pay the one halfe of the dammadge, and he that 
is defectiue in his pale the other halfe, and this order to be generall 
through the whole Plantation, Provided, that if any Cattle be knowen 
to be common pale breakers ; they shall pay the whole Trespasse. 
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It is ordered, that Henry Withington shall see the makeing of the 
gate to the great lotts at the Chearge of those which haue their lotts, 
according to a former order, and the sayd gate to be maynetayned 
p’ all the sayd great lotts and also by the six acre lotts. 

It is ordered, That John Philips and Christouer Gibson, shall stake 
out a Cart way through the great lotts. 

It is ordered, that Brey Wilkeines shall haue one acre on the necke 
of the 3 acre Lott, which was formerly graunted to Jo: Knell,* the 
othet two acres to remayne to M" Holland in whose possession it is, 
which acre the sayd Bray is to haue upon Condition he remayne in 
the Plantation, elce to leaue it to the Plantation, and not to alienate 
it without app’bation of the Twelue men. 

It is ordered, that whosoeuer breaketh open any pale shall pay fiue 
shillings. 

It is ordered, that all the hoame lotts shall be sufficiently paled by 
the first of March ; Zachariah Whiteman, Henry Withington, to vew 
the pale in the feild next to their houses. 

‘ Edmond Munnings and George Dyer to vew the feild next to their 
ouses. 

M' Make peace, John Moore, to vew the feild next their houses. 

F J —- ffarneworth and Goodman Read to veiw the feild where they 
well. 

j — Summer, Goodman Hawes, to vew the feild where they 
well. 

John Poape and Edward Clap to vew their feild. 

All those which are appoynted to vew those feilds are to p’sent any 
defect of bad paleing or not paling at the Time appoynted, to the 
Twelue men. 

It is ordered, that M* Israel Stoughton shall haue a hundered and 
fifty acres of vpland ground ouer the riuer of Naponset, next the mill, 
of which fourty acres to be that which is in possession of the Indians, 
and this in lue of so much p’mised him, and fo all his deuision of any 
land beyound the Riuer, except the Change of the end of his great 
lott, and this graunted him one condition he submitt to any order that 
shall be here after made fo’ not alienateing this portion or any other 
land from the Plantation. 

It is ordered, that Ten men shall be chosen to order all the affayres 
of the Plantation on this manner. They shall continue a monethly 
meeteing dureing their tyme that they are Chosen, which shall be six 
months after election. At which meeteings they shall consult of and 
act what may be fo" the good of the Plantation, and after they haue 
made such acts and that by the major p’te of as many of them as are 
p’sent, which should be seauen at least, they shall upon the next 
Lecture day, after Lecture, read them to the Company of free men 
who are to be warned at p'sent to stay. And then all acts and con- 
clusions as shall not be contradicted by the major p’te of the free men 
p’sent, shall stand fo’ orders and bind the Plantation and euery inha- 
bitant thereof. 

It is ordered, that all the land both of the great necke and about 
the Towne, and of both sides the Riuer of Naponsett, which is not 
allredy allotted out, shall be deuided into p’priety to each hoame lott, 





* We should like to be informed who this person was. 
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according to p’portion agreed vpon so far up in the Countery one both 
sides the Riuer, the place called mother brooks.* 

It is ordered, that M* Glouer shall haue 30 acres [of vpland]... . 
medow beyond Naponsett, about a mille from the mill, in lieu of a 
Twenty acre lott amongst the great lotts, beyound the fresh marsh, 
which he leaues to the plantation. 

It is ordered, that M* Holland shall haue all that rest of ground, 
Marsh inclosed, or vpland, joyneing vnto the Two acres on M* Lud- 
lowes necke, graunted furtherly to Thom. fford, leaueing a sufficient 
high way ; also he shall haue a little plott of marsh which is without 
the inclosure, payeing Thomas fford the Charges he hath beene at in 
ditching. 

It is , ne that M' Joanes shall haue an acre and halfe of land 
joyneing to the end of his swamp next the Towne, with a round 
hill in it. 

It is ordered, fo" the better payment of heardsmen, that whosoeuer 
shall put any cattle to keepe, and neglect to bringe in his mony to 
the say heardsman fo" such Cattle, at such tymes as shall be agreed 
fo" after some Generall warneing one a lecture day, it shall be lawfull 
fo" the Baylife to impound any cattle of such p’sons and their to de- 
teyne them fo" a day, in which tyme, if the p’ty haueing noteice there- 
of doe not bring in his money the sayd Baylife with 2 freemen shall 
price and make sale of such Cattle and take satisfaction fo" what is 
due to the heardsmen, with 3 shills. fo" himselfe fo" levying the dis- 
tresse, and then to returne the ouerplus to the p’tye delinquent. 

It is ordered, that M* Stoughton and M* Holman shall furneish 8 
Bulls fo" the heard of Cowes of that side the Towne, and to be payd 
124 fo* each Cow, and the mony to be payd into the heards men. 

It is ordered, that Mathias Sension and Thomas Sampford shall 
keepe the Cowes this yeere, to begin the 17" day of Aprill, and to 
continue the keepeing of them to the 15" of Nouember, to haue fo" 
their pay in keepeing 5 shillings the head fo" as many as are brought 
in; The sayd fiue shill. p’ head to be payd 4 in hand, 4 at halfe the - 
tyme, the other at the end of the tyme. 

It is also ordered, that ali that haue Cowes shall put them to the 
Keepers to be kept in the ordinary Cow pasture, and none to put any at 
the Necke of land, or keepe them otherwise about the Towne, or from 
the heard, one payne of 10° fo" [such] offending. Also, that all that 
liue Northwards from the meeteing house shall bring their Cowes into 
the open place befo' the meeteing house within an hower of [sun] rise- 
ing, and their the Keepers to be ready to driue them away, and so to 
blow their horne along the Towne, and whosoeuer bring not their cowes 
befo™ m™ Stoughtons house within an hower of sunne riseing the keep- 
ers shall stay no longer [but] driue away those which are redy to the 
Pasture, and those which through their [owne] neglect haue their 
Cowes behind shall not make that any Barre of payment to the Keepers. 

Yt is ordered, that M' Holman shall haue 20 acres of vpland beyound 
the [ ] next to M" Hutchissons. - 





* “ Mother Brooks is a stream formed by diverting one ‘third of the waters of Charles 
river from its natural course, in the town of Dedham, about half a mile north of the Court 
House, and which turns the wheels of several large manufactories in Dedham. The Mother 
Brooks loses its identity in the Neponset, at the foot of Brush Hill in Milton.” History 
of Dorchester, 577. Mass. Hist. Coll., ix. 163. 

Vou, XXII. 5* 
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It is ordered, that M' Joanes shall haue 20 acres of vpland fo" a 
great Lott [which] he had p’mised him fo" that was Silvisters,* fot 
which he is to haue the [ ] lott of 20 acres, which was formerly 
graunted to M’ Glouer, which one some [ ] ration he left vnto 
the Plantation according to a former order. 

It is ordered, that M' Holman shall haue 10 acres of playne mow- 
ing ground [ad]ded to his former graunt of 20 acres, next M* Hutch- 
issons, in lieu of p’te of [his] devision beyound the Watter. 

The 2° of May. Whereas by a former érder it was concluded the 
great and little necke [should be] forth with diuided amongst the 
inhabitants it is thought meete and agreed [ ] shall Challeng after 
diuision and possession any portion there as has [been] giuen and 
graunted to him, and his fo" euer upon these Termes, videlicett, That 
if some shall desire to plant and others to keepe Cattle, The Minor 
p’te shall fence agaynst the Major y‘is the Minor p’te will imp’ue 
their p’priety to Corne or the like, and the Major p’te to cattle, the 
Minor shall then fence agaynst the Major at his owne p’ill, and so the 
like if the Minor will keepe Cattle, and the Major plant, they must 
. secure the Majors Corne, and be ly*to pay dammage if they doe not ; 
Prouided, that the Count be according to the most voyses and not ac- 
cording to the greatest number of acres. 

ffor p'venting of ouer burthening the same land, it is mutually 
agreed that after October next, six score Cowes shall be Counted 
the full stocke fot the whole necke, being in Count 480 acres} and so 
each man to haue commons according to his Number of acres, and no 
man to exceed, other Cattle being alowed as followeth, fiue goates to 
one cow, male and female Counted alike, and goates of a yeere old all 
vnder that age ; 10 kids to one Cow; 2 yearlings to one Cow ; 3 Two 
yeerelings 2 Cowes, one workeing oxe to a Cow, one Mare anda Colt 
to two Cowes, 4 Calues fo" one Cow ; a yeereling Colt fo' a Cow and 
a two yearling, so likewise vntill 3 yeere old. This order to Continue 
vntill it be altered by the major p’te of voyces. 

The 9" of May. It is ordered, that the Necke of land conteyneing 
by measure about 480 acres shall be from hence forth the p’p’ inheri- 
tance of the p'sent inhabitants of the Towne of Dorchester in this man- 
ner: Every hoame lott that hath a dwelling house thereon or inhabi- 
ant incumbant in the Towne ;_he or it shall haue one acre to the sayd 
lott, and other hoame lotts halfe an acre ; then the remayner to belong 
to the same planters by this rule. Three fifts to mens estates, owne 
p’p’ as vsuall they have burden; and 2 fifts to p’sons equally thus 
Counted, All men with their wiues and Children in the Plantation 
vnder their p'sent gouerment in famalyes to be Counted; Provided 
allowance be made where houses and lotts are intire all be it fo" p’sent 
they haue no p’sons incumbant according to the p’portion of such as 
Lately did inhabit them. 

It is ordered, that any of y* membe™ or house keep™ w™ shalbe 
Chosen to goe fo" a souldier and haue a Charge of busenesse to leaue 
behind him, he may commend the care of his busenesse to some freinds 
which he shall nominate, who, if he cannot of himself or p’cure others 





* Probably Richard Sylvester, who went to Weymouth. 
+ Now South Boston. Ona later page of the Town records, for the year 1637, is given 
the names of those—95 in number—among whom the land on the Neck was divided. 
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to doe it at the same wages that is giuen to the souldiers it shall be 
lawful fo" Henery Withington M' Brankard, M" Bates and Nathaniel 
duncan or any of them to enjoyne any who they shall thinke fitt to 
worke in this k [ind] fo" the helpe of such as need, andif any being so 
joyned shall refuse to worke he shall pay fiue shill. fo" such refusall, to 
be leuied by distresse. 

It is ordered, also, that any that haue servants or any other which 
goe in the service shall haue the Benefitt of this order. 

The 2* September, 1637. These are to testifie to all who’ yt may 
Concerne that I, John Bramher, haue sould and giue full posess" vnto 
Ambrose Martin, my dwelling howst, and Cow howses ioyning, w™ 
my hoame lot of about 3 or 4 ake™, and my great lot of 16 acke’s 
win and wthout paling, Also [8] acres of meddow, 6 ake™ of y® 
meddow of this side of neponset Riu. and 2 ake™ beyond y*riue™; wit- 
ness my hand the day above mentioned. JoHN Branker. 


IY 


UNSIGNED LETTER FROM REV. EDWARD WIGGLESWORTH, 
D.D., TO THOMAS HOLLIS, ESQ., OF LONDON. 
[From the Society’s Files.] 
‘* Cambridge, May 1st, 1731. 

‘S'—I sincerely condole with you upon the sorrowful news of the 
death of your honoured Uncle our great Benefactor, signified by your 
Letter to Mr. Hutchinson. The Relation I have had the Honour of 
standing to him for diverse Years ; and his repeated favours to me in 
particular, render it as much my Duty as it is my Inclination to lay it 
to Heart, that the Righteous, and Merciful, the Pious and Publick 
spirited and charitable Man is taken away. We must endeavour to 
be suitably affected with the divine Goodness which continued him to 
the ordinary period of human Life, made him such a great, and diffu- 
sive Blessing in the world, fitted him to be a partaker of the Inheri- 
tance of the Saints in Light, and has given him a Name better than 
precious oyntment. 

May the Father of Mercies and the God of all Comfort grant the 
needful Support to all Sorrowful Relatives. And may all those 
Blessings of Goodness which are wont to descend plentifully upon 
the Posterity of such as have been rich in good works, be showered 
down upon You Sir in particular who are instead of a Son unto Him. 

Sir: please to accept my thankful acknowledgements for the favour 
of the Rev’ Dr. Hunt’s Sermon, and the mourning Ring to Myself, and 
for Your Present to the College of its Benefactor’s Coat of Arms. 

I am ashamed that I am so late in testifying my unfeigned Respect 
to the Memory of my worthy Founder, but I hoped by this time to 
have done it in a more publick manner by the Sermon which I preached 
in our College Hall on the Tuesday after that we received the News 
of his Death. It is gone to the Press att the desire of the President 
and Fellows of the College, and tho’ it hath met with unexpected de- 
lays hitherto, Yet I hope it will not be long now before I shall be able 
to entreat Your acceptance of it from 

Your obliged humble Servant.” 
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Nores, sy THE Epiror. 

Rev‘ Epwarp Wicetesworta, D.D., was born in 1672; grad. H. C. 
1710; elected Hollis Prof. of Divinity H. C. June 28, 1721; installed 
Oct 24, 1722; held the office up to the time of his death in 1765. 

Tomas Hous, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, was nephew and heir of 
Thomas Hollis, of London, who was the Founder of the professorships 
of Divinity, and of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in H. C, 
Six individuals of the Hollis family, viz.:—Thomas, Nathaniel and 
John, brothers ; Thomas, son of Nathaniel, and Thomas, son of the 
last named Thomas, and Timothy, son of John, were among the most 
munificent contributors to the early endowment of Harvard College, 
and to its Library. The last named Thomas bequeathed his estate to 
Thomas Brand, Esq., of London, who assumed the name of Hollis, 
and made large donations to the College. This letter was addressed 
to the first named Thomas Hollis. 

Epwarp Hourcainson was Treasurer of H. C. from 1721-2 to his 
death in 1752. 

Rev‘ Jeremian Hont, D.D., a distinguished nonconformist minister, 
of London, where he was born in 1678, and died in 1744, was educated 
chiefly at Leyden, was pastor and intimate friend of the Hollis family. 
Sermons preached by him on the death of the following members of 
the Hollis family are to be found in the Library of Harvard College, 
viz. :—Thomas Hollis, in 1718 ; Samuel Hollis, 1724; Mrs. Susannah 
Hollis, in 1725 ; John Hollis, in 1736. 


i ee ee 


PREPARATIONS FOR DEFENCE IN THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GRANTS. 


[Communicated by the Rev. Epmunp F. SLAFTeR.] 


Dvrine the revolutionary war, especially after the battle of Ben- 
nington, the territory of the New Hampshire grants, now Vermont, was 
peculiarly exposed to the depredations of the enemy. The united 
Colonies had not the means, or were not disposed to furnish any mili- 
tary protection. For several years the inhabitants wefe in constant 
fear of English and savage raiders. This was particularly the case 
after the burning of Royalton, by a band of Indians under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Horton, a British officer, on the 16th of Oct., 1780. 
This attack, resulting in the loss of nearly all the moveable property of 
the settlement, of several lives, and in the captivity of about twenty-five 
persons, carried dismay into every hamlet among the grants. The 
whole population hastened to provide such protection as they could. 
Every man capable of bearing arms was expected to polish up the 
* fowling piece,”’ the “‘ old Queen’s arm,” or the ‘“‘ family musket,’’ and 
keep himself in readiness against an alarm. The light-footed Indian 
might come stealthily even through the deep snows of winter. No 
settlement could be unprepared for such untimely visitants. Caution- 
ary measures were taken by the town of Norwich, which present, 
doubtless, an example of what was done by many others. On the 
24th of January, 1780, by a vote of the town, Lieut. John Slafter was 
directed ‘‘ to procure snow shoes for scouting parties,’’ and to ‘‘ collect 
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provissions to be in store at his house against an alarm.’’ The fol- 
lowing record or receipt, taken from a private note book of Lieut. Slaf- 
ter, will show who the men were in the town of Norwich, who were 
ready to buckle on their snow shoes, grasp their muskets, and re- 
pel, and pursue their invaders through the snow-bound forests of 
Vermont. 

‘« 23 day of Feb. 1781. Each of us whose names are underwritten 
have received a pair of Snow Shoes each of John Slafter. 


Nath! Sever, Cornelius Gilbert, John Carey, 

Joseph Bartlet, John Bush, Hezekiah Johnson,Jr. 
Peter Thatcher, Jun., Elijah Waterman, Nath' Messenger, 
Josiah Goodrich, Jr., Samuel Thatcher, Levi Waterman, 
Prince Freeman, Samuel Waterman, Wn. Hovey, 

Elijah Burnap, Jonathan Bartlet, Ebenezer Jaques. 
William Carey, Gurshom Bartlet, Jr: 


THE COMMAND AT THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, AS 
SHOWN IN THE STATEMENT OF MAJOR THOMPSON 
MAXWELL. 


(Communicated by JeREMIAH CoLBURN.] 


Tuompson Maxwett, a soldier in the war of the American Revolu- 
tion, was born in Bedford, Massachusetts, in 1742. His father was 
a native of Ireland, and emigrated to this country in 1733, bringing 
with him one son Hugh, but a few weeks old, who in after years, with 
the subject of this notice, joined the American army, and served to 
the close of the war. Among his brother officers, none was more 
respected than Colonel Hugh Maxwell. The father died in 1759, leav- 
ing seven children, all of whom, with the exception of Hugh, who 
died at the age of sixty-seven, lived to a great age, as follows: Wil- 
liam died at ninety-five ; Margaret, at ninety-nine; Sarah, upwards 
of ninety ; Benjamin, ninety-two ; James, eighty-three ; and Thompson, 
ninety-three. 

The following account of himself was given by Major Thompson 
Maxwell, to the late General James Miller, of Salem, under whom 
Major Maxwell served in the war of 1812. 

‘‘In 1758, enlisted as a private under Captain Lovewell, of the Ran- 
gers, reconoitering from Fort Edward to Fort George. In 1759, en- 
listed with Captain Samuel Brewer, of Waltham. Went with Roger’s 
and destroyed St. Francis; destroyed their village, and upon hearing 
their Indian war whoop we were ordered to disperse and take care of 
ourselves. Chose Captain Stark our leader; lost our blankets, and 
those we left near St. Francis ; in eleven days arrived at first Settle- 
ment, No. Four. Thirty-seven of oug party died at White River, near 
Royalton. Sixty enlisted with Captain Barnes, of Chelmsford, soon 
transferred to Captain Whiting’s company. At Crown Point entered 
corps of Rangers under Captain Brewer. In 1761, enlisted for the war. 

‘In 1773, I went with my team to Boston. I had loaded at John 
Hancock’s warehouse and was about to leave town, when Mr. Han- 
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cock requested me to drive my team up into his yard, and ordered his 
servants to take care of it, and requested me to be on Long Wharf at 
two o’clock, P.M., and informed me what was to be done. I went 
accordingly, joined the band under one Captain Hewes ; we mounted 
the Ships, and made 7ea in atrice. This done I took my team and 
went home, as an honest man should. I remained at my common 
avocations until April, 1775, when I again happened in Boston with 
my team ; left Boston the Eighteenth, and got to my native town that 
night, and put up with my brother Wilson, who married my sister, 
and who was a Captain of minute-men. Next morning early he had 
orders to march with his company to Concord; he requested me to 
go with him. I went well armed, and joined in the fight ; my brother 
Wilson was killed ; next day I hired a man to drive my team home, 
and I never went home till after the Battle of Bunker Hill. When I 
left home I was a Lieutenant of minute-men under Captain Crosby. 

‘* Next day after Concord fight my company started to join us at 
Cambridge the second day after. I then took command, agreeable to 
rank in my company under Captain Wilkinson. We were formed into 
regiments, my company in Colonel James Reed’s regiment, and en- 
gaged for eight months. Next fight was that of Bunker Hill. On 
the sixteenth of June Colonel Reed was ordered to Charlestown neck. 
About twelve o’clock the same day a number of our officers passed us 
and went on to Bunker Hill. General Ward with the rest returned and 
went to Cambridge. In the evening Colonel Prescott passed with his 
regiment. My brother Hugh Maxwell was the senior Captain in this 
regiment ; he stepped out and asked Colonel Reed and myself if we 
would come on to the Hill that night. We did so, we went on to 
’ Breed’s Hill. We found Colonel Putnam there, with Colonel Pres- 
eott’s command. Colonel Prescott requested my brother Hugh to 
lay out the ground for the intrenchment. He did so; I set up the 
stakes after him. Colonel Prescott seemed to have the sole command. 
Colonel Reed and I returned to our command on the neck about ele- 
ven o’clock, P.M. At day in the morning, we again went on to the 
Hill, found Putnam and Prescott there. Prescott still appeared to have 
command ; no other regiment was there but Prescott’s through the 
night. Captain Maxwell after day suggested, in my hearing, to Colo- 
nel Prescott the propriety of running an intrenchment from the N. E, 
angle of the night’s work, to a rail fence leading to Mystic River. 
Colonel Prescott approved, and it was done. I set up the stakes after 
my brother. About seven o’clock I saw Colonels Putnam and Pres- 
cott in conversation ; immediately after Putnam mounted his horse 
and went full speed toward Cambridge. Colonel Reed ordered all his 
men to their commands; we returned and prepared for action. At 
éleven o’clock, A.M. we received orders from Colonel Prescott to 
move on. Wedidso. We formed by order of Prescott down by the 
rail fence, and part on the entrenchmemt. We got hay and wadded 
between the rails after doubling the fence by post and rails from another 
place. We remained there durimg the battle. After we had been 
there awhile, I saw Captain Knowlton of Putnam’s regiment come on 
with perhaps two hundred men, and formed on a stone wall that lead 
from the rail fence to the River. The men were formed from the River 
extending towards the rail fence, and left a space, I should say of 
sixty rods between us, which was manned by parts of regiments until 
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Colonel Stark came and formed on the rail fence. We were all drove 
from the Hill. On our retreat we went in disorder—mixed up. As 
we passed the top of Bunker Hill, I there saw Putnam for the first 
time after he rode away in the morning. (Putnam on horseback with 
his tent behind.) He had with him a very large body of men 
who were a little over the turn of the Hill out of the rake of the ene- 
my’s shot. When we approached near, Putnam cried out, ‘‘ Halt, you 
damn’d cowards! halt, you damn’d cowards! turn about and give 
them another shot.’’ I told Putnam it was in vain, for our ammunition 
was gone and men exhausted. He said ‘‘I don’t mean you, it is them 
damned rascals I can’t get up.”’ I told Colonel Reed he did not mean 
him, and we kept on. Putnam then set out on half speed toward 
Cambridge; we went on to Winter Hill for the night, and saw no 
more of Putnam. I stopped with my brother at Cambridge, who was 
severely wounded, ’till July, when I went home to see my family, and 
what had become of my team; found all well. I returned and re- 
mained till March, when we were ordered to New York. From thence 
we went with General Sullivan, Colonel Reed along, into Canada as 
far as the Three Rivers. General Sullivan stopped at the Sorel, and 
General Thomas continued at Three Rivers, where we had a severe 
fight, and come off with a severe loss.”’ 

Major Maxwell settled at Charlemont, Hampshire County, Massa- 
chusetts, after the close of the war. He was a member of the Con- 
vention for forming the Constitution of the State. In 1787, he was a 
Captain in the forces called out to suppress the Rebellion under Cap- 
tain Daniel Shays. In 1800, he removed to Miami Co., Ohio. In 
1812, he served under General Miller, was made prisoner, was after- 
wards exchanged, and receiving a recommendation from General Mil- 
ler, McArthur and others, in 1814 was appointed Deputy Barrack 
Master. 

He died in 1835, at the age of ninety-three years. 


rr + 


Seu1—Srevenson—TrumsBte anp CatsHotue.— At East Cambridge is 
recorded an instrument, by which Susan Blakiston of New Castle 
upon Tine, widow, appoints her friend Joanna Scill of New England, 
widow, to be her attorney to receive money from Anne Errington, late 
of New Castle upon Tine, widow, now in New England, and from 
Andrew Stevenson, late of New Castle upon Tine, cobler, now in New 
England, and from John Trumble, late of New Castle upon Tine, 
cooper, now in New England, and from Thomas Chisholme, late of 
New Castle upon Tine, tailor, now in New England. Itis dated 27 
August, 1653. Savage states that John Trumble is said to have come 
from Newcastle on Tyne, but I do not know that this positive evidence 
of the origin of four early settlers has yet appeared in print. w. 8. a. 


Suowvatty—Cuevattet.—I do not think notice has yet been taken 
in the Register of a strange name, which is found on two grave-stones 
at Concord, Mass. John and Nicholas Showually are buried there; 
the former died 31 January, 1717-8, aged 23; the latter 9 February, 
1728, aged 68. I do not find any name resembling it in the Register, 
or in Savage’s Dictionary ; one might hazard a guess that it is in- 
tended for the French Chevallet. W. 8. A. 
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THOMAS PAINE OF EASTHAM AND POSTERITY. 
[Communicated by Jostan Parnes, Harwich, Mass.] 


1. Tsomas Patneg, the ancestor of the ‘Cape family of Paines,” 
immigrated to this country, as tradition has it, in 1624, bringing with 
him an only son bearing the name of Thomas—a lad of ten years who 
had lost the sight of one of his eyes by an arrow before he left his 
native clime. From what part of England they came, the traditional 
accounts in the several branches of the family differ. The branch 
from which the late Robert Treat Paine, the illustrious signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, descended, has it, ‘‘ North of England’”’; 
while several of the other branches have it, ‘‘ Kent’’— probably mean- 
ing the County. In what vessel they came, or at what place they 
landed upon the coast, tradition as well as records is silent. The 
general belief, however, is that they came over in some of those ves- 
sels that early visited the Eastern coast for fishing purposes. Of 
what became of the father there is nothing positively known. By some 
he is supposed to have been the Thomas Paine who settled at Yar- 
mouth in 1639, and who was the first deputy from that place to the 
Colony Court at Plymouth ; and who was living at that place as late 
as 1650. 

2. Thomas’ Paine the son—“ the lad who had lost the sight of one 
of his eyes”’—about 1650 married Mary, daughter of Nicholas and 
Constance Snow of Eastham, and granddaughter of Stephen Hop- 
kins the Pilgrim, who came over in the Mayflower, 1620, and settled 
in that part of Eastham now included in the town of Orleans, on the 
place at the head of the Cove, called by the Indians ‘‘ Kesscayogan- 
sett,’’ and now owned and occupied by James Percival. At the time 
of his settlement here the township was in its infancy—having been 
settled but a few years, and the whole number of families did not ex- 
ceed nineteen. He soon became a leading man in the settlement, and 
was shortly called into public service. He was propounded at Ply- 
mouth, and admitted a freeman, June 1, 1658. In 1662, with Giles 
Hopkins, he was chosen surveyor of highways, and in 1664 a Juror ; 
and June 8, a deputy to the Old Colony Court, an office for which he 
was chosen in 1671, ’72, ’73, ’76, ’78, 780, ’81 and 1690. In 1667, 
with several others of his townsmen, he was chosen to investigate the 
cause of the death of Robert Chappell, James Nichols and James 
Pidell, of the company of Capt. John Allen, who were put ashore at 
Cape Cod. In 1667, he was allowed liberty to look out some land for 
his accommodation, and in June, 1669, he was allowed a tract at 
Namassakett by the Court, with Experience Michell, Henry Sampson 
and Thomas Little. The tract was conveyed to these gentlemen by 
Tuscapin or Black Sachem, and his son William, July 20, 1669, in 
consideration of ten pound sterling. This tract adjoined the land of 
John Alden, and bordered on Assowamsett Ponds. During the fol- 
lowing year he was, with Jonathan Sparrow, appointed to visit the 
ordinaries in town, and see that there was no excessive drinking ; 
and the same year was one of the Grand Inquest. On the 5th of June, 
1671, he was chosen to the office of Water Bailiff for the Colony, and 
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sworn. This office was created for the purpose of regulating fishing 
at Cape Cod, and places adjacent, which at that time was carried on 
quite successfully by the people of this and other Colonies, without 
any regard to the interest of the Old Colony, and to recover such 
sums as the Court should order from those who fished here ; and also 
to seize all fish that were taken unlawfully. In this office he served 
many years to the acceptance of the Court. The same year he was 
chosen one of the Selectmen of Eastham, and re-elected for a great num- 
ber of years. Having on the 2d of May, 1620, purchased of Thomas 
Prince of Plymouth, for £20, his share of land at Pamett, lying about 
“ Lovell’s Creek ”’ or ‘‘ Eastern Harbour,”’ he again, June 1, 1673, for 
fifteen pounds, purchased all the right that Jabez Howland had to 
upland and meadow in the same vicinity. The following year, 1674, 
he was chosen Constable of Eastham, and in 1676 was chosen a com- 
mittee by the town to superintend the building of the Meeting-house. 
On the 13th of July, 1677, with Mr. Huckins of Barnstable, Mr. Gray 
of Plymouth, and the Treasurer of the Colony, Mr. Southworth, he 
hired the fishing privileges and profits at the Cape for seven years— 
paying the sum of thirty pounds a year. From 1674 to 1694, he was 
Treasurer of the town, and for several years during the time was 
Clerk. In 1696 he represented Eastham in the General Court at Bos- 
ton; and on the fourteenth of March the same year, he purchased of 
Thomas Stableford, a joiner, who had taken up his residence in Phila- 
delphia, his house and land at Boston, at the South End, paying one 
hundred and thirty-five pounds, and took up his residence. But selling 
out fur the same sum to Eleazer Darby, a mariner, Oct. 13, 1697, he 
removed to Eastham, where he had for so many years of his life re- 
sided, and retired from public service in which he had been employed 
for nearly a half century, and died August 16, 1706, at the supposed 
age of 94 years. His death is thus noticed by his son John® in his 
Journal which is still extant :—‘‘ On this 16 day of August, 1706, my 
aged father Thomas Paine departed this life. I am now left fatherless 
and motherless, as to my natural parents, but my God is a Father of 
the fatherless upon whose Providence I cast myself. 0! God my 
Father do not cast me off. Though my father and mother have 
forsaken me my hope is in Thee.’ 

The wife of Thomas’ Paine departed this life several years before 
his decease, and her death is thus noticed by her son in his journal :— 
“On the 28 day of April, 1704, my honored mother, Mary Paine, de- 
parted this life—being suddenly taken and struck with death. She- 
having been in reasonable health all day was taken ill about sunset 
so that she never after spoke reasonable; but gradually decaying 
gave up the ghost about the dawning of the day,’’ As a wife, mother, 
neighbor and Christian much has been said in her praise. 

By trade, Thomas’ Paine was a cooper as he affirmed, but he appears 
to have had a knowledge of the other branches of mechanism, for he 
could as easily build a mill for grinding as he could fashion a barrel. 
He constructed several in various parts of the County in his time. 
For his “‘ great charges about building two grist-mills for the use of 
the town,’’ Eastham, in 1683, granted him a parcel of land on the 
northerly side of ‘‘ Cescayogansett River.’”? The same year he built 
one at Barnstable. He made his will May 12, 1705, and it was pre- 
Vou. XXII, 6 
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sented at Barnstable for Probate, by his sons, Samuel’ and Thomas,’ 
the Executors, October 2, 1706. 

By his wife Mary, Thomas? Paine had: (3) Mary, who married Ist, 
James Rogers, son of Joseph, one of the Pilgrim band, January 11, 
1670; 2d, Israel Cole, son of Daniel, April 24, 1674. (4) Samuel,’ 
who married Patience, dau. of Major John and Mary Freeman, Jan, 
31, 1682, and who died Oct. 13, 1712. (5) Thomas,’ born about the 
year 1657, married for his first wife Hannah, dau. of Jonathan Shaw 
of Plymouth, Aug. 5, 1678; she dying July 24, 1713, he. again married 
for his second wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Eairs of Boston, March 8, 1714-15, 
and died June 23, 1721, aged 64 years. (6) Eleazer,? born March 10, 
1658, who died young. (7) Elisha,’ married Rebecca, dau. of John 
Doane, Jr., Jan. 20, 1685, and died at Canterbury, Conn., Feb. 5, 1735. 
(8) John,® born March 14, 1660-1, married for first wife Beanit, dau. 
of Major John Freeman, March 14, 1689; she dying May 13, 1716, 
for his second wife he married Miss Alice Mayo, dau. of Nathaniel, 
March 13, 1719-20, and died Oct. 26, 1731. (9) Nicholas,’ married 
Hannah about 1698, and died in 1733. (10) James,’ born July 
6, 1665, married Bethia Thacher, dau. of Col. John of Yarmouth, April 
9, 1691, and died in Barnstable, Nov. 12, 1728, aged 63. (11) Joseph,’ 
married Patience, dau. of Capt. Jonathan Sparrow, May 27, 1691, died 
at Harwich, Oct. 1,1712. (12) Dorcas,® married Benjamin Vickerie, 
of Hull, about 1690, and died October 30, 1707. 

4, Samuel’ Paine, son of Thomas? and Mary Paine, married Pa- 
tience Freeman, dau. of Major John, by his wife Mary (Prince) Free- 
man, Jan. 31, 1682, and settled in Eastham, where he was a man of 
distinction in his day. He took the freeman’s oath June 6, 1684. 
He was chosen one of the selectmen in 1697, and re-elected in 1700, 
1701,1702and 1705. He belonged to the militia, and was several years 
a lieutenant. He died October 13, 1712, intestate. His widow Pa- 
tience took out letters to administer upon his estate, Jan. 27, 1712-13. 
His estate was valued at £127 030. His guns, swords and ammuni- 
tion were valued at three pound. No division of the estate was made 
until Jan. 29, 1717, when the double portion was settled upon Ebenezer* 
the eldest son, which included the homestead. The death of the 
widow, Patience, does not appear. 

By wife Patience, Samuel’ Paine had: (13) Samuel,* born Oct. 30, 
* 1683, who died Oct. 5, 1706, aged 23 years, unmarried. (14) Mercy,‘ 
born August 5, 1686. (15) Nathaniel,* born July 9, 1689; died March 
14, 1706-7. (16) Ebenezer,* born June 17, 1692, married Hannah 
Hopkins, dau. of Joshua and Mary Neg Hopkins, Dec. 13, 1721, 
died in 1738. (17) Elizabeth,* born June 11, 1694. (18) Joshua,‘ 
born May 20, 1696, married Phebe Snow, March 19, 1729. (19) Isaac,* 
born Jan. 13, 1698-9. (20) Mary,* born Feb. 24, 1703-4, died un- 
married. (21) Seth,* born October 5, 1706, died March 23, 1722-3. 

5. Thomas® Paine, the second son of Thomas? and Mary Paine of 
Eastham, was born in that townin 1657. For his first wife he married, 
August 5, 1678, Hannah, dau. of Jonathan Shaw of Plymouth; she 
dying at Truro, July 24, 1713, aged 51, he again married Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Eairs of Boston, March 8, 1714-15. He took the freeman’s oath 
June 6, 1684. In 1690, having purchased of his father the several 
tracts of land at Pamet or Truro, which he had purchased of Gov. 
Prence and Jabez Howland, he became a proprietor, and between this 
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time and 1705, removed to the north side of Little Pamet River, and 
settled. When Truro became a township, he was elected one of the 
first selectmen, and was re-elected for several years. In 1710, he suc- 
ceeded John Snow as Clerk and Treasurer, and received his commission 
as Justice of the Peace. He was the proprietors’ Clerk of Truro many 
years, and the records kept by him are well written, and yet remain 
in a good state of preservation. On the 5th of July, 1713, he was 
appointed a special Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, an office 
which he held for several years. Before the incorporation of Truro, 
he was the selectman of Eastham for several years, having been first 
chosen in 1695. In 1697, with his two brothers, Samuel and John, 
he was chosen selectman, but he declined. After this year he was 
again chosen, and served several years. In 1696, he was chosen 
Clerk of the same township, and re-elected several years afterwards. 
He served both towns as a Representative. His death occurred at the 
age of 64, June 23, 1721, and he lies buried in the old burying ground 
in Truro, where stones mark the spot. His wife survived him, and 
was living in Bellingham, very aged, in 1754. The will of Thomas*® 
Paine was written April 6, 1720, and was presented at Probate Court 
July 4,1721. The staff of Thomas® which is said to have been brought 
over from England, is now extant in Truro, and is held by the oldest 
of the name in the town. 

By his wife Hannah, Thomas* Paine had: (22) Hannah,‘ born April 
6, 1679, who died Nov. 17, 1681. (23) Hugh,* born July 5, 1680, died 


_ Nov. 29, 1681. (24) Thomas,* born Feb. 28, 1681-2, married Thank- 


ful Cobb, May 12,1705. (25) Hannah,* born March 12, 1684, married 
John Binney of Hull, May 5, 1704, by Jonathan Sparrow, Esq., of 
Eastham, and she died at Hull, Jan. 14, 1757. Her descendants are 
numerous and respectable. The late Dr. Amos Binney was one, and 
the Hon. Horace Binney, LL.D., ‘is another. (26) Jonathan,‘ bora 
Feb. 1, 1685-6, married for his first wife Sarah Mayo, Oct. 7, 1709; 
for his second wife, Mary Purrington, June 29, 1719. (27) Abigail,‘ 
born March 4, 1687-8, died January 25, 1688-9. (28) Abigail,* born 
Nov. 5, 1689, married Ebenezer White, Nov. 8, 1711. (29) Phebe,* 
born March 4, 1691, died Jan. 21, 1695-6. (30) Elkanah,* born Feb. 
1, 1692-3, married Reliance Young, March 10, 1719-20. (31) Moses,‘ 
born Sept. 28, 1695, married Margaret Mayo of Yarmouth, April 14, 
1720. (32) Joshua,* born August 28, 1697, married for his first wife, 
Rebecca Sparrow, Oct. 20, 1720; she dying, he again married widow 
Constance* Baker, at Canterbury, Conn., Jan. 6, 1737. (33) Phebe,* 
born Feb, 11, 1698-99, married Paul Knowles, Feb. 28, 1722. (34) 
Lydia,* born Dec. 4, 1700, married Josiah Hinckley, March 2, 1719-20. 
(35) Barnabas,* born Nov. 13, 1705, married Mary Purrington, June 
25, 1724. 

7. Elisha? Paine, son of Thomas® and Mary Paine of Eastham, mar- 
ried Rebecca, dau. of John Doane, Jr., of that place, Jan. 20, 1685. 
About 1690, he removed to Barnstable. From there again to Eastham 
soon after, and from thence, about 1700, to Canterbury, Conn., where 
he settled. Here he was one of the eight who formed the first church 
there, June 11,1711. He died at Canterbury, Feb. 7, 1735. His 
wife Rebecca died Dec. 19, 1758, very aged. He was a man of influ- 
ence, and was one of the first men of the place. His posterity is not 
numerous. Many of his descendants spell their name ‘‘ Payne.’ 
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Three of his sons became ministers, and two of his grandsons by the 
name of Cleaveland became preachers. 

By his wife Rebecca, he had born in Eastham: (36) Abigail,* born 
Jan. 5, 1686, married Josiah Cleaveland. (37) Abraham,‘ born in 
Barnstable in 1691, married Ruth Adams, Dec. 19, 1717. (38) Elisha,* 
born in Eastham, Dec. 29, 1693, married Mary Johnson, Sept. 25, 1720, 
died at Bridgehamton, L. I., August 26, 1775. (39) Mary,* born at 
Eastham, Feb. 1, 1695-6, married 1st, Robert Freeman of Truro, April 
5, 1122; 2d, William Fitch of Canterbury. (40) Solomon,* born at 
Eastham, May 16, 1698, married 1st, Sarah Carver, Nov. 2, 1720; 2d, 
Priscilla Fitch, died October 25, 1754. (41) Dorcas,* born Feb. 20, 
1699-00. (42) Constance,* born in Canterbury, married Ist, William 
Baker ; 2d, Joshua Paine,‘ her cousin. (43) Rebecca,* born in Can- 
terbury, married Edward Cleaveland, April 17, 1737. (44) Hannah,* 
born in Canterbury, married Watts. (45) John,* born in Canterbury, 
married Sarah Church, February 12, 1729. 

(To be continued.) 


ANCIENT HOUSES. 


[Unper this head, a writer in the Evening Transcript, of Sept. 28, 


ult., contributes the following interesting facts :] 


There are a few houses now standing in this part of Massachusetts 
which were erected previous to the year 1700. It is said the oldest 
wooden house in the United States is the ‘‘Minot House,’ in Dorches- 
ter. It was built in 1638, and rents to-day for $80 a year. It was 
the head-quarters of General Washington, for a season, daring the 
Revolution, and was once defended by Mrs. Minot alone when attack- 
ed by Indians. 

Another of these ancient structures is the Blake Mansion, in Cottage 
street, Dorchester. This house was built by Elder James Blake, pre- 
vious to 1650, and was in the Blake family from the time of its erec- 
tion until 1825. 

The Tolman House, now standing in Tolman’s lane, near Washing- 
ton street, Dorchester, was erected about 1695. Three generations 


of the family lived in it. The first owner died in 1729. It is now | 


owned by Miss Abigail Baker. The New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, a few years ago, had an engraved sketch of 
the venerable structure as it now appears. 

Joshua Coffin, Esq., the historian of Newbury, lived and died in a 
house that was built by his ancestor about 1654. It is in a good 
state of preservation, and some of its present occupants are the 
seventh generation born under its roof. 

The Noyes House, in Parker street, Newbury, was built about 1640 
for Rev. James Noyes, and is still owned by one of his descendants. 

The oldest house in Gloucester, Mr. Babson thinks, is the ‘‘ Card 
Mansion,”’ a few rods south of the eastern end of Front street. It 
was built without doubt before the year 1700. In size, form, and in- 
ternal arrangement, it is a specimen of the best houses of the time of 
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its erection ; and as such, and as the only architectural relic of the 
early period of the history of the place, an engraving of it is presented 
on the 452d page of Mr. Babson’s valuable work. 

The Craddock Mansion, in Medford, Mass., was erected in 16384. 
The Rev. Charles Brooks, in his History of Medford, expresses the 
opinion that this ancient structure is one of the oldest in the United 
States that retains its original form. Its walls, which are yet strong, 
are eighteen inches thick. This seat of the old Governor is one of the 
most precious relics of antiquity in New England. 

One of the oldest houses still standing in New England is in the 
town of Medfield, Mass., eighteen miles southwest of Boston. It 
was standing when the principal part of the town was burnt by the 
Indians in 1676, and consequently must be more than one hundred 
and ninety-one years old. It is an interesting specimen of one of the 
early styles of building. It is 24 by 144 feet; 10 feet from the ground 
to the eaves; and 12 feet from the eaves to the top of the roof. 

There is a house in Newburyport that was erected about the year 
1700, on the estate formerly owned by Mr. Edwin Rawson, the noted 
Secretary of the Colony of Massachusetts. 

The old parsonage house of the Byfield parish, in Newbury, was 
built about a hundred and fifty years ago. Chief Justice Parsons was 
born there in 1750, and the house is now in a good state of preserva- 
tion. 

The original meeting-house in Salem was removed and preserved, a 
few years since, by the members of the Essex Institute, and now 
stands in the rear of their beautiful building. 

There is an ancient stone house on “‘ Pettingill’s ’’ (formerly sheng | 
farm in Newbury, which was built about 1660 or 1670. It was use 
for many years as a place to store the town’s powder. This house 
was occupied by the ancestors of Franklin Pierce, ex-President of the 
United States. 

There is a portion of a house now standing in Marshfield, Mass., 
built by Peregrine White, the first male child born of English parents 
in New England. It is now used as the kitchen of a dwelling erected 
to connect with it. 

The old house on the Watertown road, opposite the ancient burial 
ground, according to tradition was the residence of the Rev. George 
Phillips, the first minister of Watertown and ancestor of the Phillips 
family in this State. He died in 1644. This house has been some- 
what modernized in its external appearance. According to the old 
style the second story projected over the first, but that has been made 
into a modern piazza. The interior retains many marks of its anti- 
quity. By a record in ‘‘ Prince’s Annals,’”’ Mr. Phillips’s first house 
was burnt in 1630, and this was probably his second house, built on 
the parsonage lot. It stands back from the road, and still makes a 
very respectable appearance. 





Tae Province or New Hampsnine.—New Hampshire never had a 
charter. It was simply a Province, and never a Colony under the 
Crown. The first Constitution in the United States was adopted at 
Exeter, N. H., January 5, 1776. 

Vou, XXII. 6* 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, FROM THE RECORDS 
OF THE ANCIENT TOWN OF DARTMOUTH, MASS. 
[Transcribed by James B. Concnon, Esq., of New Bedford, for the Register.) 

Continued from Vol. xxi. page 269. 
Birrus. , 
Hart, Hannah, d. of William and Sarah June 9, 1713 
“ Mary, d. of 6 Nov. 7, 1715 
‘« Deborah, d. of Archepas and Sarah March 24, 1727-8 
« Hart, dof “* July 6, 1730 
“Rey, df * we May 22, 1738 
“ Lydia, d.of “ oe Feb. 25, 1742 
Luis, Archelaus, s. of John Feb. 7, 1707 
“© John, s. of “ Oct. 1, 1708 
“« Elizabeth, d.of “ April 12, 1712 

Soule, Mary, 4d. of George July 30, 1695 

Little, Barker, ss. of Nathaniel and Lydia Oct. 24, 1747 

Howland, Abigail, d. of Stephen and Mary Sept. 1, 1744 

a Elizabeth, d. of ‘“ March 7, 1748 
ee Prince, s.of “ es Nov. 29, 1749 
Wood, Zilpha, d. of George and Sarah May 19, 1745 
George, s.of ‘“ May 29, 1747 

« «Sarah, d.of * “ March 8, 1748-9 
«6 Phebe, d.of “ o Oct. 8, 1750 
« Anne, dof “ “ July 17, 17538 
“« §$tephen,s.of “ 6 April 17, 1755 
‘Martha and Rebecca, ds. of George and Sarah Nov. 22. 1761 
Babcock, Mary, d. of Return Oct. 16, 1683 
Dorothy, d. of Jan. 19, 1684 

« Sarah, d.of “ Jan. 31, 1686 
ad Elizabeth, d. = * April 5, 1689 
a William, s.of “ Feb. 27, 1689-? 
os George, s.of ‘“ June 21, 1692 
” Benjamin,s. of ‘“ Nov. 12, 1696 
id Joseph, s.of “ Dec. 29, 1698 
os Return, s.of ‘“ Dec. 23, 1700 
- James, s.of “ June 22, 1703 
as Abner, s.of “ March 19, 1706 
‘« Hannah, d.of “ Aug. 4, 1708 

Hathaway, Simon, s. of Arthur Dec. 26, 1711 
“ Joanna, d.of “ Nov. 5, 1713 

Spooner, Paul, s. of Cornelius and Elizabeth May 22, 1758 

ae Silas, s. of es Dec. 26, 1760 
- David,s.of “ - April 9, 1763 
ee Elizabeth, d. of ‘ es June 14, 1764 
Cannon, Cornelius, s. of John July 18, 1711 
a John, s.of ‘ Aug. 11, 1714 
“« Elizabeth, d. of ‘‘ March 20, 1744 


Mary, d.of “ April 3, 1719 
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Cannon, Philip, s. of John 
*e Joanna, d.of “ 
Devil, Christopher, s. of Joseph 
“Lydia, d.of ‘* 
‘Joseph, ac * 
ee d.of “ 


ary, 
Tripp, John, s. of James 
‘* Elizabeth, d. of “ 


“© Robert, s.of “ 
e James, s.of * 

» om, <2 * 
“*~6-Francis, 8s.of ‘ 
Lapham, Mary, d. of John 
ve Nicholas, s. of “ 


Earl, Deborah, d. of Ralph 
‘«« Barnabas, s.of ‘“ 
‘© Hannah, d.of “ 
‘“ Meribah, d.of ‘“ 
Colvin, Anna, 4d. of John 
John, 8. of 
“* Stephen, s.of “ 
“Abigail, d.of “ 
«Samuel, s.of ‘“ 
“ Anne, d.of “ 
“Deborah, d.of “ 
«~~ James, s.of “ 
« Josiah, s.of ‘“ 
Franklin, James, s. of James 
* Lydia, d.of “ 
” Abel, s.of “ 
Willcocks, Jeremiah, s. of Samuel 
he William, s.of ‘ 
ee Mary, Ea * 
Earl, John, s. of John 
*« John, 8. of John and Mary 
Howland, Rebekah, d. of Nathaniel 


6 John, s.of 
és Thomas, s.of ‘“ 
és Sarah, dof “ 
” George. a * 
" Mary, d.of “ 
Spooner, Benjamin, s. of William 
Joseph, s.of “ 
Joshua, s.of “ 
"= Sarah, d.of “ 
° Abagail, d.of “ 
Tripp, John, s. of Joseph 


Thomas, s.of ‘“ 
“~~ Jonathan, s.of “ 
“Peleg, s.of * 
© ~=Ebenezer, s. of ‘“‘ 
“« James, s.of “ 
« §6Ali¢o, d.c0f * 


Sept. 11, 1721 
March 27, 1728 
Jan. 7, 1700 
April 3, 1701 
Jan. 15, 1702 
July 14, 1705 
Nov. 3, 1685 
Nov. 21, 1687 
May 15, 1691 
July 17, 1694 
Jan. 9, 1700 
June 3, 1705 
Oct. 5, 1686 
April 1, 1689 
Sept. 27, 1693 
Feb. 3, 1698 
Dec. 21, 1701 
Jan. 29, 1703 
March 26, 1679 
April 19, 1681 
Sept. 24, 1683 
July 28, 1686 
Dec. 10, 1688 
Oct. 31, 1690 
May 28, 1693 
Nov. 24, 1695 
June 6, 1700 
July 8, 1682 
June 18, 1688 
May 18, 1690 
Sept. 24, 1683 
‘eb. 2, 1685 
Feb. 14, 1688 
4 7, 1688 
g. 7, 1687 

P, 12, 1685 
April 14, 1687 
Feb. 18, 1689 
Nov. 15, 1690 
Dee, 11, 1693 


March 31, 1690 
Feb. 18, 1692 
March 16, 1694 
Oct. 6, 1700 
Dec. 6, 1702 
July 6, 1668 
March 28, 1670 
Oct. 5, 1671 
Nov. 5, 1673 
Dec. 17, 1675 
Jan. 12, 1677 
Feb. 1, 1679 
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Tripp, Abiel, s. of Joseph 
‘« Mehitable,d.of “ 
“«« Joseph, s.of “ 
«Jabez, ac * 
«Mary, je * 
“Daniel, s.of ‘“ 
Peckcom, [Peckham] Stephen, s. of Stephen 
Samuel, s. of 


es Eleanor, d. of o 
- William, s. of sa 
” Mary, d. of - 
“ Hannah, d. of “ 
id Jobn, s. of o 
” Deborah, d. of 
5 Joseph, s. of sad 
es Jean, d. of oe 
* Isaiah, ss. of - 


Jene, Sarah, d. of John 
‘* Mehitable,d. of ‘“ 
“« Elizabeth, d. of “ 
“ Samuel, s.of ‘“ 
«Lydia, d.of “ 
«John, a .° 
Russell, Rebecca, d. of Joseph 
** Benjamin, s.of “ 


« ‘Seth, af * 
West, Katharine, d. of Stephen 

Sarah, d.of “ 

«~~ Ann, d.of “ 

‘«« Bartholomew, s.of “ 

« ~6Amy, d.of * 

*« Stephen, s.of ‘“ 

«¢ = John, ao 

«« Eunice, d=.c0k “ 

“Lois, d.of ‘¢ 


Porter, Mary, d. of Nathaniel 
Tripp, Lydia, . of Benjamin 
‘« Rebecca, d. of _ 
«Elizabeth, d. of ” 
“  Stoak, < .* 
Howland, Lydia, d. of David and Levina 
Henry, s.of “ 
" Rebecca, d. of ‘“ “6 
Maxfeld, Edmund, s. of Timothy 
wg Timothy, s. of 
S Abagail, d.of ‘“ 
“ Elizabeth,d. of “ 


o Mary, d.of “ 
a Dorcas, d.of ‘ 
os Lydia, dof “ 
ad John, 8. of a6 


ee Nathaniel, s. of John and Dinah 
4 Abraham, s.of “ 





Jan. 8, 1681 
Oct. 9, 1683 
Aug. 24, 1685 
Nov. 3, 1687 
Aug. 22, 1689 
Nov. 3, 1691 
Feb. 23, 1683 
Aug. 17, 1685 
Jan. 12, 1686 
Oct. 27, 1688 
Aug. 17, 1690 
Jan. 28, 1691 
Jan. 15, 1697 
June 18, 1699 
Feb. 2, 1700-1 


Jan, 23, 1702-3 


Sept. 14, 1705 
May 21, 1672 
Sept. 26, 1673 
Feb. 5, 1676 
Feb. 4, 1678 
March 6, 1682 
April 18, 1684 
Jan. 3, 1688 


March 17, 1691 


April 7, 1696 
Sept. 9, 1684 
Aug. 1, 1686 
July 9, 1688 
July 31, 1690 
May 22, 1693 
May 19, 1695 
April 27, 1697 
June 21, 1699 
April 12, 1701 


March 25, 1702 


Oct. 31, 1714 
May 1, 1717 
May 6, 1722 | 
May 13, 1725 
May 24, 1754 
Jan. 3, 1757 
Jan. 24, 1760 
Sept. 12, 1708 
Sept. 12, 1708 
Aug. 17, 1710 
Aug. 13, 1713 
Aug. 22, 1716 
Aug. 30, 1719 
Oct. 27, 1721 
Aug. 16, 1726 
Sept. 5, 1756 
Aug. 5, 1759 
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Maxfeld, Mary, 


Daniel, Reuben, s. of Jeremiah 


sc 


Akin, Susannah, d. of Benjamin, Jr., and Mary 
Eunice, d. 
Taber, Meribah, d. of John and Mary 
[John T. was minister Philip’s son] 
s. of John and Mary 


“ec 


sé 


sc 


Dorcas, 


d. of John and Mehitabel 


d. 


of 


Mehitable, d. of 


Timothy, s. of 


John, 


of 


Howland, Edward, s. 


Zoheth, 
Henry, 
Mary, 


Abagail, 


8. 
8. 
d. 
d. 


Thomas, s. 


Hannah, 


d. 


Stephen, s. 
Deborah, d. 


William, 


Pope, John, 8. 


sc 


Taber, Precillah, d. 
Jonathan, s. 
Amaziah, s. 
Allen, Mary, d. 
Philip, _s. 
Zebulon, s. 
s. of 
Sarah, d. 
James, 8. 


“ce 


“eé 


“ 
a 
“cc 
“ 
“cc 


“ee 


Thomas, s. 
Susannah, d. 
Sarah, d 

Maty d. 
Seth, 8 

Elnathan, s. 
Hannah, d. 
Lemuel, ss. 


Ebenezer, 


Hannah, d. 


of Henry 


of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
. of 


of Seth . 


of 
of 


. of 


of 


. of 


of 
of 
of 


of 
of 


of Ebenezer 


of 
of 


of 
of 
of 


“é 


“é 
se 
ee 

se 
sé 


“é 


“ 


iii 


“ec 
‘ 
“ec 
ae 
“ee 
“oe 
se 
“e 


of Thomas 


sé 


Allen, Abagail, d. of Ebenezer 
Howland, Abagail, 


“ec 
ae 
ae 
a 
ee 


Isaac, 
Desire, 


Lydia, 


Smith, John, ss. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
a“ 


Deborah, d. 
Ann, d. 
Alice, d. 
Peleg, 8. 
George, 


d. 
Benjamin, s. 
8. 
d, 
Barnabas, s. 
d. 
of Deliverance 


ae 


of 
of 
of 
of 


8. of 


of 
of 
of 
of 
of 


iii 


et 
“e 


“ce 


of Benjamin 


se 
“eé 
“ce 
“e 
ee 
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Aug. 11, 1772 
May 3, 1774 
April 23, 1776 
July 24, 1712 
Jan. 1, 1713 
Nov. 9, 1759 
July 11, 1762 
Sept. 27, 1753 


Jan. 12, 1756 
Aug. 10, 1698 
Nov. 2, 1701 
April 3, 1703 
March 27, 1706 
May 9, 1708 
June 6, 1709 
Sept. 17, 1711 
May 14, 1716 
March 17, 1717 
May 30, 1720 
Oct. 28, 1675 
Sept. 1, 1677 
July 31, 1681 
Feb. 16, 1683 
Sept. 11, 1686 
April 5, 1689 
Aug. 15, 1694 
Dec, 14, 1693 
Feb. 21, 1696 
Jan. 28, 1701-2 
Feb. 24, 1702-3 
July 9, 1704 
Oct. 2, 1682 
Feb. 28, 1684 
May 26, 1687 
Jan. 16, 1690 
June 9, 1692 
Nov. 30, 1695 
Aug. 10, 1697 
Dec. 16, 1705 
Nov. 30, 1686 
Nov. 16, 1688 
Jan. 30, 1694 
Aug. 29, 1696 
Sept. 16, 1699 
Oct. 10, 1701 
July 11, 1693 
July 13, 1695 
Dec. 16, 1696 
Oct. 29, 1698 
May 27, 1700 
Jan. 23, 














Genealogy of the Fitts or Fitz Family. (January, 





GENEALOGY OF THE FITTS OR FITZ FAMILY. 
[Communicated by Rev. James H. Fitts, West Boylston.] 
I. 1. Tse American ancestor of the family of Fitts or Fitz was 
Rosert, who, with his wife Grace D., was among the original set- 
tlers of Salisbury, Mass. The record of land granted to him is on 
page 21 of the early town records. 


‘‘ The first or Original list of y* townsmen of Salisbury in y* booke, 


of Records. Rob: ffitts . . . . [68 in all.] ” 
‘‘ This is a true Copie as they were first listed in y* book of Records ; 
as attests, Tho: Bradbury, rec’.’’ 


Tradition says, ‘‘ Robert Fitt, Planter,’’ as he signed his name, set- 
tled first in Ipswich, to which plantation he came in 1635, from 
England. 

‘* Secundo die Septembris, 1635. 

“‘Theis vnder uritten names are to be transported to St. Christo- 

hers : imbarqued in the William and John—Rowland Langram M'— 
ave been examined by the Minister of Grauesend and tooke the oaths 
of Alleg. and Suprem: die et A’ p’. 
“« Robert Fitt 18. [and others].” 

It is certain that Mr. Fitts in his later years removed with his 
family from Salisbury to Ipswich, where he died May 9, 1665. His 
Will, dated at Ipswich, Jan. 5, 1663, was admitted to Probate June 26, 
1665. An Inventory of his estate was returned Sept. 26, 1665. His 
widow died at Ipswich Apr. 25, 1684. He left only one child, 


+2. Abraham, probably by a former marriage. 





II. 2. ‘‘ Apranam Fritts was married to Saran Tomson, the 

(16th) day of May, 1665, by y* worshipfull Mt Symon Bradstreet.” 
Salisbury Records. 

They settled in Ipswich, where she was born, the daughter of Mr. 
Simon Thomson, and died June 5, 1664. Children: 

3. Sarah, b. Feb. 21, 1657; d. June 14, 1660. 

. Abraham, d. 1714. 

5. Robert, b. Mar, 30, 1660; d. June 15, 1661. [30, 1686. 

6. Sarah, b. Mar. 15, 1661; m. William Baker, of Ipswich, Dec. 

Mr. Ffitts married for his second wife, Reszcca, widow of Tyler 
Birdley, Jan. 7, 1668. She died June 2, 1709. Children: 

1. Robert, b. May 28, 1670; d. young. 

8. Richard, b. Feb. 26, 1672. 

9. Isaac, b. July 3, 1675. 

Mr. Fitts took the Freeman’s Oath, March 11, 1674, and with 27 
other Ipswich men, was impressed for the Narragansett expedition, 
Nov. 30, 1675. He died March 27, 1692. His Will, dated Feb. 24, 
was presented for Probate March 29; and the Inventory of his estate 
was returned April 6, all in the year 1692. 





III. 4. Asranam Frrts, Jr., of Ipswich, married for his first wife, 
Marearer Cuoart, the daughter of Sargeant John and Anne Choat, the 
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emigrant ancestors of that distinguished family in the United States. 
She died Feb. 28, 1692. Children: 
+10. Abraham, d. June, 1763. 
. Ebenezer, b. Aug. 5, 1685; d. young. 
12. Anna, b. June 18, 1686; d. young. 
+13. Robert, b. July 19, 1690. 
. Anna, m. Ebenezer Severance, of Ipswich. 
15. Margarett, b. Jan. 25, 1692; m. Ebenezer Grant, of Salem. 


Second Marriage : 
‘‘ ABranAM Firrs was married to Mary Ross, Jan™ y* 9th, 1693 
[1694].’’ Ipswich Records. 

She died Aug. 16, 1739. His Will, dated Aug. 4, 1714, was ad- 

mitted to Probate Sept. 13, of the same year. Children : 

16. Mary, b. Jan. 8, 1695; d. July 3, 1699. 

17. Mercy, b. March 3, 1696 ; unm. sd. Oct. 25, 1721. 

18. Sarah, b. March 15, 1698 ; m. Daniel Wood, Nov. 11, 1729. 

19. Samuel, b. Aug. 16, 1699 ; m. Mary Beadle, pub. Dec. 3, 
1726, and settled in Kittery, Me. 

+20. John, b. March 31, 1701. 
. Mary, b. March 13, 1703; m. John Brown, of Ipswich. 

22. Ephraim, bap. Sept. 30, 1705; was published to Abigail Hodg- 
kiss May 9, 1730. He entered, Oct. 27, 1737, his right on 
his grandfather’s account, as one of the Grantees of Ips- 
wich Canada, now Winchendon, and drew Lot No. 10 in the 
South Division. He died ‘‘suddenly,’”’ Jan. 13, 1742. 

23. Ebenezer, b. April 12, 1708. 





III. 8. ‘ Ricnarp Firrs was married to Saran Tuorxe, March y® 
18", 1694.’’ Ipswich Records. 

He settled in Salisbury, on the original grant to his grandfather 
Robert Fitts; and it is still occupied by his descendants, having 
never gone out of the family name. He died Dec. 3, 1744. His Will 
was dated July 25, 1741, and admitted to Probate, Jan. 14, 1745. 
Inventory, Dec. 2, 1745. His wife, a superior woman and remarkable 
for piety and energy of character, died March, 1773, aged 100 years. 
This was the source of the New Hampshire Branch of the Fitts family. 
Children : 

24. Isaac, b. Dec. 19, 1695; d. Aug. 10, 1691. 

. Sarah, b. July 12, 1697 ; m. Jeremiah Allin, Feb. 8, 1721. 
+26. Nathaniel, b. July 13, 1699. 

. Martha, b. Feb. 27,1702; m. John Eastman, April 1, 1727. 
+28. Richard, b. Jan. 20, 1705. 

29. Ward, b. June 9, 1707. She was unm. in 1739. 
+30. Daniel, b. April 30, 1710. 

Jerusha, b. Dec. 10, 1712; m. Roger Eastman, Jan. 25, 1730. 
Their daughter Abigail, b. Sept. 27, 1739, was the second 
wife of Col. Ebenezer Webster, m. Oct. 13, 1774, and the 
mother of Hon. Daniel Webster, b. Jan. 18, 1782. 


III. 9. Isaac Firrs, of Ipswich, married, first, Berata 
who died Aug. 22, 1722; and second, Wid. Mary Noyes, June 5, 
1723. She was b. ‘May 1, 1682, the daughter of Thomas and Judith 
(March) Thorley, of Newbury. Mr. Fitts died April 6, 1747. He 
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was the ancestor of the Essex County Branch of the family, who spell 
the name Fitz. Children of Bethia ; 

32. Isaac. 

33. John. 

34. Sarah, b. Oct. 12, 1705, 
+35. Jeremiah, b. Jan. 9, 1708. 

36. Ruth, b. May 6, 1711. 

37. Abigail, b. April 12, 1713; d. young. 

38. George, b. April 15, 1716; d. young. 
+39. James, b. June 1, 1718. 

40. Abraham, b. Aug. 9, 1719. 

41. George, bap. July 23, 1721; d. Aug, 22, 1721. 

Children of Mary : 
42. Abigail, bap. Sept. 8, 1728. 
[To be continued.) 


EDP 


AN ANCIENT INQUEST IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


[Tue following is copied from the second volume of Deeds in the 
Registry at Exeter, N. H.] 

‘‘The names of the Jury panneld Coroners inquest, upon the body 
of Thomas Tuttell (Ante, vol. xxi. 135) the sonne of John Tuttell of 
Dover: the first month: 1655: viz.: Thomas Roberts: Thomas Lai- 
ton: John Hall: William Furbur: John Roberts: Anthony Nutter: 
Thomas Beard: Job Clements: William Story : James Newtt : Joseph 
Austin: Jeremy Tibbetts: Wee whose names are subscribed doe 
testifie how wee found Thomas Tuttell, the son of John Tuttell by the 
stump of a tree which he had newly fallin upon another limb of the 
other tree rebounding back and fell upon him, which was the cause 
of his death as wee consider: this was found the last day of the last 
March (54). 

‘‘ A true coppie of the original by me RewaLp Fernatp.”’ 

c. W. T. 


> + <b i 


Orpination Rock, near Tamwortn, N. H. About a mile from the 
village of Tamworth, N. H., by the roadside is a curious rock, about 
twenty feet square and nearly fifteen feet high, called ‘‘ Ordination 
Rock,”’ on which is erected a monument of white marble, standing 
on a granite base, bearing the following inscription :— 

South Side. ‘‘ Memorial of the ordination on this rock Sep. 12, 1792, of the Rev. 
Samuel Hidden, as pastor of the Congregational Church, instituted on that day.” 

East Side. ‘ Born in Rowley, Mass., Feb. 22, 1760. Served in the revolution by 
four enlistments, 1777 to 1781. Graduated at Dartmouth College, 1791. Minister 
in Tamworth 46 years. Died Feb. 13, 1837, Aged 77.” 

North Side. “ He came into the Wilderness, and left it a fruitful field.’’ 

West Side. ‘* To perpetuate the memory of his ministry and public services, a 
‘ le bearing his honored name, provided for the erection of this cenotaph, 


Inscription on the Base. ‘‘ Town Chartered, 1766. Settledin 1771. 40 Families, 
1792. Census in 1860—1717,”’ 
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THE PEIRCE FAMILY. 
[Communicated by Gen. EBENEZER W. Perrce, of Freetown.] 


Continued from vol, xxi. page 350. 


Captain Jos Petrce (No. 47) was the 3d son of Ebenezer Peirce 
(No. 22) and wife Mary Hoskins,* and born in that part of Middle- 
borough now called Lakeville, Nov. 29, 1737. (Town Records of 
Middleborough. ) 

At the proper age he was apprenticed to William Strobridge, of 
Middleborough, blacksmith, and while thus engaged, hostilities were 
renewed between England and France.t 

Affairs in the northern part of the colony of New York soon began 
to assume a gloomy aspect, Fort William Henry{ being menaced by 
the French and Indians under the Marquis Montcalm ; who though 
foiled§ in his first attempt, about five months after|| through the imbecil- 
ity or ill timed prudence of Gen. Webb, the English commander, was 
enabled to succeed in forcing the fortress to surrender, and then turn- 
ing loose two thousand of his Indian allies upon the captives, fifteen 
hundred of the latter, in violation of the terms of capitulation, were 
butchered or dragged into hopeless captivity. More than one hun- 
dred men, slain or shockingly mangled, were left upon the ground. 
The fort was entirely demolished, and the barracks and out houses 
reduced to a heap of burning ruins. Half consumed human skulls 
and bones, frying and boiling in the decaying fires, loaded the air 
with suffocating smoke and an intolerable stench. The devastation, 
barbarity and horror that every where appeared, presented a spectacle 
too diabolical for description. 

It was upon one of the alarms consequent on this unhappy state 
of affairs, that Job Peirce was required to leave the labors of the anvil, 
and perform a short tour of duty, in a company of the local militia of 
Middleborough, under Captain Joseph Tinkham, detached as a rein- 
forcement for Fort Wm. Henry. (See French and Indian War Rolls 
for 1757, at State House, Boston.) But the crisis was over ere this 
gallant body of citizen soldiers reached the utmost limits of our own 
State, and they were thérefore ordered to return, having neither shed 
blood nor had sight.of the foe, and the campaign to the young militia 
man was but a seri@8 of sights and scenes, novel and gratifying. 

Early the next year, Capt. Benjamin Pratt having received orders 
to raise a company for the Provincial service, Job Peirce succeeded 
in getting leave from his master to enlist on condition that the latter 
should receive one half his pay. April 5, 1758, witnessed his en- 
trance into the regular service, as the ward of William Strobridge, of 





* Daughter of Henry Hoskins, and granddaughter of William Hoskins, of Taunton. 

+ War was declared June 9, 1756, and ended with the treaty of Paris, concluded and 
signed Feb. 10, 1763. 

t Fort William Henry was at the head of Lake George, and was erected by General 
Johnson towards the close of 1755. . 

§ March 16, 1757, on the eve of St. Patrick’s Day, the first attempt to capture the garrison 
was made, and frustrated by the vigilance of Licut. (afterwards General) Stark. Montcalm 
expected to find them all drunk, and the Irish soldiers were, but Stark and his Rangers 
were sober and saved the fort. 

||_ The second and successful attack was in August, 1757. 
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Middleborough, and in the Regiment of Colonel Thomas Doty, where 
he was accredited with service 8 months and 15 days, for which he 
received 15 pounds and 9 pence, his own part amounting to 7 pounds 
10 shillings and 4 and a half pence, which when reduced to the cur- 
rency of our own time was 25 dollars 6 and a quarter cents. (See 
War Rolls for 1758, at the State House.) 

Among the stories with which my parent sought to amuse me 
when a child, was the repetition of his father’s account of what he 
saw and suffered in this bloody campaign, and more particularly the 
disaster of July 6 and 8, 1758. 

It was just at dark on a sultry Saturday evening, when a well armed 
force of sixteen thousand men debarked upon a beautiful cape on the 
western shore of Lake George, to enjoy a few hours repose, and re- 
embarking about midnight, moved slowly and majestically down the 
lake at an early hour Sunday morning. In a large boat the youthful 
hero, Lord Howe, the loved and honored of both officers and soldiers, 
led the van of the flotilla, accompanied by a guard of Rangers. In the 
‘* full blaze of red uniforms,’’ next came the English Regulars, while 
the Provincials occupied the wings, and thus under a clear sky, with- 
out a breeze to disturb the placid waters, this imposing armament 
exibited a grand military show. At a later hour Sunday morning 
(July 6), this formidable army was safely landed about four miles 
from Fort Ticonderoga (then held by the French), and before noon in 
three columns, with the Rangers of Rogers and Stark as advance and 
flank guard, pressed steadily forward through a dense forest towards 
the point of destined attack. But, through the ignorance of the guides, 
they were soon thrown into confusion, and, encountering the French 
advance guard, a skirmish ensued, in which Lord Howe was killed, 
and the English greatly fatigued, broken and confused, fell back to 
the place of landing and there bivouacked for the night. 

Early on the morning of the 7th, Col. Bradstreet advanced and occu- 
pied an abandoned position of the enemy, near the present vil- 
lage of Ticonderoga, and an engineer, sent forward to reconnoitre, 
reported the fort to be in an unfinished condition and that it could be 
easily taken. July 8th, the troops were again put in motion towards 
the fortress, which, as they approached, was found to completely 
shelter the French, who opened upon the English with a heavy dis- 
charge of artillery. Yet, in spite of this terrible storm of death, the 
English pressed forward, determined to carry the works by assault ; 
but were prevented by a deep and well constructed abatis, which for 
four hours they sought in vain to remove or cut through; while at 
each successive and rapid discharge of the French artillery scores of 
the brave English soldiers were mown down, and it was not until the 
loss of the latter amounted to nearly two thousand men that Gen. Aber- 
crombie ordered a retreat. And what a retreat was that! The horrors 
of the scene were clearly remembered by Job Peirce to his dying 
day. The ground, said he, was covered with the dead and dying; 
the latter appealing for assistance in tones of anguish enough to move 
to pity the hardest heart ; and every bush seemed the covert of a lurk- 
ing savage ready to pounce upon, torture and tear the wounded, 
strip and mangle the dead, while their unearthly yells nearly drowned 
the ear-piercing cries of the wounded, as if 


“ All the fiends from heaven that fell 
Had pealed the banner cry of hell.” 
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This tour of Job Peirce’s service closed on the 24th of Nov., 1758, 
or five days before he attained his majority. Remaining at home through 
the winter, the next spring (viz., April 6, 1759), he again enlisted, 
and from the French and Indian war Rolls at the State House, Boston, 
we learn that he served out the term of another enlistment of 30 
weeks. For this service his wages amounted to 13 pounds and 10 
shillings, from which was deducted the sum of 8 pence he had received 
of Lemuel Dunbar, his captain ; thus leaving the balance due him, 13 
pounds 9 shillings and 4 pence, which in our currency equals 44 dol- 
lars 89 cents.* 

His second term of Provincial service was performed at Halifax, 
N.S. At its close, it being about the commencement of December 
(1759), Job Peirce, with other soldiers whose enlistment had just ex- 
pired, was put on board a government transport bound for Boston, but 
had not been out long ere they encountered a severe storm, that speed- 
ily reduced the vessel to an unmanageable wreck, which with the relief 
afforded by almost constant pumping was yet scarcely able to float. 
When the storm siibsided they found themselves far out of their course, 
and short of provisions. Entirely.at the mercy of the currents and 
the winds, they drifted for several weeks ; but when hope had nearly 
vanished, their fresh water being about exhausted and almost the 
last biscuit served out, they discovered land, and succeeded in getting 
ashore on one of the West India Islands, where they were forced to 
remain till some vessel, homeward bound, chanced to stop. 

Meanwhile, news of the departure of the transport from Halifax, 
together with the names of her ill-fated passengers, was received in the 
Old Colony homes of the returning soldiers ; and after anxious watching 
and waiting for intelligence of those who survived the storm, the pa- 
rents of Job Peirce felt compelled to relinquish all hope of ever seeing 
theirson. The sorrowing parents are in a measure comforted for their 
supposed loss in the safe return of their older son, Lt. Abial Peirce,t 
from the famed field at Quebec; for whose preservation in the 
terrible day of battle they devoutly thank God. 

The weary months of a cheerless winter at length are passed, and 
no news being received of the loved one and lost, a proper respect 
for his memory is thought to demand the public demonstration of a 
funeral, and the erection of a monumental stone. 

But the warm sun that brings ‘‘seed time and harvest’ has re- 
turned, and Job Peirce, the brave soldier and tempest-tossed sailor, 
has at last succeeded in securing a passage on board a vessel bound 
for New England, and is safely landed at New Bedford. Allowing 
no delay, he out-travels the news of his arrival, and stands upon his 
native hills again. Scenes familiar, orchards and beechen forests 
meet his eye ; but, save the lowing of cattle and the singing of birds, 
a death-like stillness prevails, for it is Sunday—a New England Sab- 
bath, kept after the manner of the Puritan fathers. No alarm was 
therefore ogeasioned in his mind to find his home untenanted, the 
entire family having repaired to the country church to attend public 
worship ; an example he lost no time in following. Arriving at the sanc- 





* I am thus particular, that it may readily be seen how small a sum of moncy those 
men received who braved these dangers and endured all this suffering. 

+ Job Peirce’s term of service at Halifax, N. S., expired Nov. 2, 1759, and that of bis 
brother, Lt. Abial Peirce, at or near Quebec, Dec. 16, 1759. 
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tuary during the “ long prayer,’’ at its close he walked reverently up 
the broad aisle to the family pew, and there took his seat, creating no 
small stir among the worshippers ; for the superstition of that day in- 
vested the sight with far less novelty than terror. It is uncertain 
how the grave assembly would have gained its equilibrium, but for 
the good sense and remarkable presence of mind exhibited by the 
preacher, who was about to open the sacred volume to improve upon 
his contemplated text ; for, when this unexpected sight quite upset 
his former plans, without finding his text or even opening the book, 
he gave ont that passage of the Scripture which saith, ‘‘ For this my 
son was dead and is alive again, he was lost and is found.”’ 

For the next two years, the name of Job Peirce does not appear 
upon the ancient war rolls at the State House. One brother, how- 
ever, has been promoted to a captaincy, raised his company and again 
repaired to the field, taking another brother in the capacity of a pri- 
vate soldier. The reason why Job, himself, did not also go, will be 
evident from the fact that soon after this was the publishment of “ the 
banns”’ between Job Peirce, of Middleborough, and Miss Elizabeth 
Rounsevill,* of Freetown. She was the orphan daughter of William 
Rounsevill, eldest son of Philip Rounsevill the emigrant, who at that 
time was one of the wealthiest men in Bristol county, and among the 
largest landholders of the Colony. May 18, 1761, Job Peirce, of 
Middleborough, and Miss Elizabeth Rounsevill, of Freetown, were 
joined in marriage (see Town Records of Middleborough), he being 
23 years of age, and she 17. 

Early the next year (viz., March 24), Job Peirce for a third time 
enlists, and his name now appears ‘in his Majesty’s Service,’’ and 
in the company of which ‘‘ Ephraim Holmes, Esq. is Captain.’? Here 
he served till March 14, 1763, or 50 weeks and 6 days. The whole 
amount of his wages was 22 pounds 17 shillings and 9 pence, of 
which he had taken 14 shillings in beer, and the balance due him was 
22 pounds 3 shillings and 9 pence. With Job, in this company, also 
served his brother Henry Peirce, who was six years his junior. 

News of the treaty of peace concluded and signed Feb. 10, 1763, 
between England and France, rendered their further service unneces- 
sary, and Capt. Abial Peirce, with his brothers Job and Henry, were 
honorably mustered out of the service, and for the next twelve years 
suffered to dwell in peace at home. 

During his absence upon this last campaign (viz., April 25, 1762), 
the happiness of his house is increased by the birth of their first child, 
a daughter, who was blessed with a good constitution, sound health, 
and remarkable sweetness of temper, which with the addition of a well 
balanced mind, made her the loved and honored of all classes of 
society, and no doubt conspired to prolong her life of usefulness to 
the good old age of 85 years. But with the return of peace, the young 
husband, released from further service in the field of carnage, with 
health and morals unimpaired, returns to the bosom of hig, family and 
friends ; and the grateful parents, mindful of God’s watchful care, name 
their first born, Mercy. 





* Her brother Levi Rounsevill was Captain of the Freetown company of Minute Men, 
‘‘ that responded to the call at Lexington alarm, and he afterwards raised and commanded 
a company of the Continental Army.” (See Rolls at the State House, Boston.) 
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) ag Mercy Peirce, born April 25, 1762, married Oct. 11, 1782, 





0 Major Peter Hoar, of Middleborough, an officer of the Patriot army 
- in the war of the Revolution. She died May 20, 1847, in her 86th | 
n year. He died March 12, 1815, aged 60 years. (Town Records of 
r Middleborough. ) 
e The year 1763 was rendered memorable in the family of Job Peirce 
n by two events :—first, his safe and final return home from the sangui- 
t nary fields of the French and Indian war; and secondly, by the death 
> of his wife’s grandfather, Philip Rounsevill, of Freetown, at the age 
v of 85 years. | 
Philip Rounsevill emigrated to America from Honetun, in Devonshire 
r County, England, about the year 1700, being then near 23 years of age. 
r. He was by trade a clothier or cloth dresser, but by practice a shrewd 
n schemer ; and keen calculations and singular foresight enabled him to 
i- accumulate a larger property than that acquired by his neighbors. 
e He not only had the faculty to get, but also to keep; for he was pa- 
e tient, self-denying and exceedingly obstinate, and 60 years of almost 
h unprecedented success made him not a little purse-proud, arbitrary 
n and overbearing. Such unlimited confidence did he repose in himself 
t and such contempt for every body else, that his children, now ad- 
e vanced to the age of three score, were to his mind still in their non- 
of age in the ability to manage property, and no division of his property 
e or power would he make with any of them. They must wait till after 
g his death, and all must keep upon their good behavior, or ‘‘ King 
Philip ’’ (as his neighbors nicknamed him) would cut them off with 
e a shilling at last. William Rounsevill, eldest son of Philip, had died 
d when his daughter Elizabeth was little more than five months old. 
2 When, therefore, Job Peirce became the husband of Elizabeth Rounse- 
le vill, it was expected that he would be extremely careful to humor all 
of the whims of her austere grandfather, in the hope that his wife might be 
18 handsomely provided for in the Will of that man whose perverseness 
0 had ever kept his family under such long and degrading surveillance. 
The young wife is still at her grandfather’s, and the old gentleman, 
3, who is evidently pleased with her husband, astonishes the neighbors 
s- by the liberality of his expenditure for the beautiful furniture he has 
re procured as the outfit for the granddaughter. The day is set 
rs when the house-keeping of the youthful pair shall commence, and Job 
Peirce sends an old-fashioned, long bodied ox cart to take to their new 
), house the first load of furniture. When the cart was loaded and ready 
d, to start, Philip Rounsevill thus addresses the young husband :—‘“‘ The 
h, furniture upon this cart is mine, and I loan it to you for the use of 
ll your wife, my granddaughter.”’ ‘‘ Indeed,” says the young man, 
of with mock gravity, ‘‘indeed, you surprise me; now let me return 
to your favor by surprising you equally as much. I am unwilling to 
1g borrow any thing of you, nor will 1;”’ and, suiting his action to the 
th words, stepped to the forward end of the cart, and raised it till the 
nd tailbridge rested on the ground, then starting the team drove on till 
ne the last article of furniture had tumbled from the cart and lay scat- 


tered upon the ground ; then turning to his bride, he said; ‘‘ Come, let 
- us go home, I didn’t borrow you.”’ 


en, No murmur or complaint escaped the lips of the lady whose money 
ied matters had thus been so seriously compromised, for with her hand she 
had given her heart, and was ready to leave not only father and mother 
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but grandfather with all his wealth, if the same in any measure sought 
to pluck asunder what God had joined together. Her husband fully 
appreciated the worth of his wife, and realized the obligation he was 
under; and thus was laid the firm and lasting foundation for that mutual 
affection towards each other, which ever characterized their married 
life. When, therefore, the burthen of more than 80 years was upon 
him, and the pains, aches and decrepitude to which flesh at four score 
is the legitimate heir were realized in his person, Job Peirce was fre- 
quently heard to say, ‘‘ Had I not lived to be old, I never should have 
known how an old person feels; but it is all right, for I have had a 
long life of prosperity, health and happiness. I have taken a great 
deal of comfort in living ;’’ and then, in the language of his illustrious 
namesake of the land of Uz, would add, ‘‘ Shall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil?’’ It was to his wife’s 
sagacity or practical common sense that Job Peirce owed much of 
that counsel which perfected his plans, and secured to him that long 
and uninterrupted tide of good fortune by which he was made to rank 
among the most wealthy men of his native town. 

Philip Rounsevill, the grandfather, was a man far too practical to allow 
any sudden gust of passion to put him permanently in the mood to 
wrong his own blood, and no doubt soon felt a secret satisfaction, 
and indulged an inward pride in the flattering prospects of the young 
people who had so resolutely and yet so patiently set out unaided to 
face the storms and stem the adverse currents of life; and, at his 
death, it was found that Elizabeth, although the wife of the unyield- 
ing Job Peirce, had been well cared for, and her portion equalled all 
her most sanguine expectations had ever caused her to anticipate, even 
had her husband given the utmost satisfaction to the austere donor. 
Their union was now blessed in the birth of a second child, their first 
born son, whom the happy mother christens with the name of her own 
father. 

(156) William Rounsevill Peirce was born April 19, 1764; married 
Leonora (daughter of Francis ?*) Jones of Beaufort County, N. Caro- 
lina. William, a sailor in the Patriot Navy in the war of the Re- 
volution, was captured, carried to England and there confined. He also 
served as a soldier in Capt. Henry Peirce’s company, upon R., Island; 
after the war became a master mariner, and died May 15, 1794, upon 
the Island of St. Bartholomew, where he was buried. A stone was 
erected to his memory in the family cemetery in Middleborough, now 
Lakeville. 

(157) Elizabeth, second daughter, born Jan. 6, 1766, married, 
Jan. 6, 1788, General Abial Washburn, of Middleborough.t She died 
March 23, 1850. He died June 17, 1843. 

(158) Job,t second son, born Dec. 12, 1767, married, Jan. 3, 
1799, Annie, daughter of Lieut. Robert Strobridge, of Middleborough, 
now Lakeville. This eminently successful merchant died at Free- 





* Tradition in the family says she was the daughter of Esquire Jones, and some of 
William’s papers lead us to suppose he was Francis Jones, Esq., of Beaufort Co., N. C. 

+ He was commissioned Adjutant of 4th Regiment in lst Brigade, 5th Division, Oct. 2, 
1788. Promoted to junior Major of said Regiment May 1, 1794. Senior Major, Jan. 4, 
1797. Lt. Col. Commandant, July 22, 1800. Brigadier General, Sept. 4, 1816. Honorably 
discharged in 1824. Paid the largest tax in Middleborough. : 

t~ Commissioned Captain of lst Company of Infantry in Freetown, Aug. 21, 1801. His 
company paraded at his funeral. 
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town Sept. 22, 1805, and was buried (with military honors) in the 
family cemetery in Middleborough. 

(159) Annie, third daughter, born Dec. 18, 1769, married Dr. 
Nicholas Hathaway (her cousin), of Taunton. She died near Milford, 
Union Co., Ohio, Sept. 28, 1822. He died at the same place. 

(160) Lucy, fourth daughter, born Dec. 18, 1771, married, Feb. 


19, 1795, Hon. William Bourne,* of Middleborough. She died Dec. 


2, 1859. He died Dec., 1845. 

(161) Levi,} third son, born Oct. 1, 1773, married, Dec. 13, 1795, 
Sarah, adaughter of Capt. Abner Bournef{ of Middleborough. Levi 
commanded a battalion in active service in the last war with England ; 
was deacon of the Baptist Church in Middleborough, and noted for 
liberality and benevolence. He died August, 1847. 

(162) Ebenezer,§ fourth son, born May 26, 1775, was christened 
John for his father’s eldest brother (No. 44), and continued to be 
called John till the death of his uncle Ebenezer Peirce (No. 53), (who 
perished in the defence of his country in the war of the American Re- 
volution, being a soldier in the company of Capt. Joshua White, in 
service at Newport, R. I.), when his name was changed to Ebenezer. 
He married, April 24, 1803, Joanna, eldest daughter of Colonel Benja- 
min Weaver,|| of Freetown, and died Jan. 6, 1845.. She died Jan. 6, 
1859, in her 73d year. 

(163) Polly, fifth daughter, born May 31, 1777, married, in 1797, 
Rev. David A. Leonard, of Bridgewater. They removed to Kentucky. 
She died Oct. 2, 1836. They were the parents of the wives of Gov- 
vernor Merriweather and Hon. William P. Thomason, members of 
Congress from Kentucky, and the grandparents of Major John Hay, 
private Secretary to President Lincoln. 

(164) Sally, sixth daughter, born March 20, 1779, married Abial 
Nelson, of Middleborough, now Lakeville. She died Nov. 24, 1838. 
He died in 1829. 

165) Elnathan, fifth son, born Oct. 20, 1781, died Oct. 5, 1797. 

166) Thomas, sixth son, born Dec. 26, 1783, died March 1, 1784. 

167) Peter Hoar,{] seventh son, born March 25, 1788, married, 
May 10, 1813, Nabby, a daughter of Thomas Sprout, of Middlebo- 
rough. He died Jan. 27, 1861. She died in 186-. He commanded 
@ company in active service in the last war with England. 





* Captain of Volunteer Cavalry from May 22, 1797; Major of Cavalry Sept. 12, 1803; 
Member of Massachusetts Senate, 1820, and one of the County Commissioners. 

+ Promoted from Sergt -Major to Major 4th Regiment, Ist Brigade, 5th Division, June 8, 
1809 ; Senior Major, 1812. Honorably discharged, 1816. Several times Representative from 
Middleborough to General Court at Boston; Member of Constitutional Convention, 1820 ; 
Postmaster many years. 

t Capt. Abner Bourne commanded a company in the Patriot army, in service at R. L., 
in the war of the Revolution, and was Deacon of the 1st Congregational Church in 
Middleborough. 

§ Town Clerk of Freetown in 1801, 1803-04, and 1805; Representative to the General 
Court, 1808 and 1824; Auditor of Town Accounts 20 years ; Deacon of 1st Christian Church 
in Freetown thirty-five years. 

|| Officer of the Patriot army in the war of the Revolution, being Captain in Col. Kemp- 
ton’s Regiment, and then Lt. Colonel of Colonel George Claghorn’s Regiment. Claghorn 
was naval constructor of the frigate Constitution, and builder of the first American whaler 
that doubled Cape Horn and obtained a cargo of oil in the Pacific Ocean. 

{ Commissioned Ensign of 2d Company of Infantry in Middleborough in 1810; Captain, 
Feb. 18, 1814; promoted to Major of the 4th Regiment, Ist Brigade, 5th Division of Massa- 
chusetts Militia, in 1816; Lt. Colonel, April 25, 1818; honorably discharged, 1823. He 
was several times a member of the Massachusetts Senate. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


By Rev. Ex1as Nason, of North Billerica, Mass. 


Continued from Vol. xxi. page 366. 


Aveust, 1867. 

17. Telegraphic cable between Key West, Fla., and Chorrera, Cuba, completed. 

19. A party of six females, who had been out picking berries, drowned in Bow 
Lake, Strafford, N. H. ty 

=. The ist Brigade of Massachusetts Volunteer Militia muster at Camp Lincoln, 

ull. 

21. Cereal crops heavy throughout the country ; but bread stuffs are still very high. 

26. Continues wet weather—causing decay in potatoes, etc. 

27. Gold, 1.41 1-4. 


SEPTEMBER, 1867. 


9. The city of Roxbury is to be united with the city of Boston. Vote of the 
former city, 1832 for, and 592 against; and of the latter city, 4633 for, and 1659 
—_- union. .... David Makepeace, of Norton, Mass., celebrates his 100th 

irth-day. 

15. Heavy white frost, first of the season, this ~ Grapes injured thereby. 

18. Grand annual gathering at Salisbury Beach. Address by General Benja- 
min F. Butler. 

29. A very slight fall of snow in Boston—first of the season. 


QcroseErR, 1867. 


2. The 200th anniversary of the organization of the First Parish in Beverly, 
Mass., celebrated. 
7. General Philip Sheridan visits Boston, and meets with a most cordial reception. 
15. Annual meeting of the Vermont Historical Society. Rev. Pliny H. White 
is elected President, and George F. Houghton, Esq., of St. Albans, Secretary. 
. ei The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association holds its annual session at Spring- 
eld. 
on a terrible accident occurs at the Hoosac Tunnel, by which 13 workmen lose 
eir lives. 
22. Daniel Webster’s ng at Franklin, N. H., embracing the buildings and 
200 acres of land, is sold for $15,400. 
30. Ex-Governor John A. Andrew dies suddenly of apoplexy, at the age of 48 years. 


November, 1867. 


3. Garibaldi and his troops defeated near Rome, by French troops. He fled, and 
surrendered himself to the Italian army. 
ets Election day in Massachusetts. Alexander H. Bullock re-elected governor. 

‘old, 1.40. 

14. A meteoric shower took place this morning. It was not remarkably notice- 
able around Boston ; but as observed from the National Observatory at Washing- 
ton, it was the most brilliant display seen in this country since 1833. One thousand 
meteors were counted in twenty-one minutes previous to 4.35, A.M. At Richmond, 
Va., they were observed at the rate of fifteen hundred per hour. 

18. Mr. Charles Dickens arrived at Boston in the Steamer Cuba. 

The statue of Edward Everett set up in the Public Garden, Boston. 

26. A eulogy on the late Gov. Andrew, pronounced in the Music Hall, Boston, 
by Mr. E. P. Whipple; poem by Mrs. Howe; appropriate music, under the 
direction of Mr. Carl Zerrahn. 

28. National Thanksgiving observed to-day, pursuant to the President’s pro- 
clamation. The Governors, also, for the most part, appointed this day as Thanks- 
giving day in their respective States. 

From the 15th to the 25th of November, inclusive, there were 852 cases of cholera, 
with 486 deaths, in the city of Havana, as reported by our Vice Consul there. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue Oscoop Famity.—To the Editor of the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register. Sir—In an article of mine in your No. for January, 1866, I stated, 
on the authority of New England writers, that the first John Osgood, of Andover, 
Mass., left a son named Christopher. Both Farmer, and Abbot in his History of 
Andover, mention this as a fact. I should be glad to know if there is any 
authority for this statement. It is well known that there was a Christopher Osgood 
in Andover, at an early date; but inasmuch as the above John Osgood does not 
mention any son of that name in his will, while Christopher Osgood, the first of the 
family who had settled at Ipswich, does, I am led to suppose that the two Christo- 
phers were father and son. 

Apparently both of the emigrants from England, name in their wills all their 
respective children living at the time. That of John Osgood, dated 12th April, 
1650, in the 54th year of his age, speaks of his sons John and Stephen, and daugh- 
ters Mary, Elizabeth, 'Hannah, Sarah and Rebeccah, and his wife Sarah. Christo- 
pher’s will is dated — 19, 1650, and names his son Christopher, daughters Mary, 
Abigail, Elizabeth and Deborah, and wife Margery. 

I spoke of the name of Osgood being derived from the Danish or Scandinavian. 
I think, however, that there are equal strong grounds for supposing it to be of 
Saxon origin. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to correct two slight errors in the article 
referred to. In speaking of the arms, as given in Berry’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia Heraldi- 
ca,’ the paragraph should read—‘‘ three garbs within a double tressure flory and 
counterflory gules,’’ instead of ‘‘ within a tressure flay and ——— , > At 
page 25, line 17, for-‘‘ and of the principal towns,’’ read ‘‘ one of the principal 
towns.”” 

I have received several communications from descendants of William Osgood, of 
Salisbury, Mass., who, it is said, built a barn at Newbury in 1640, for Mr. John 
Spencer, requesting information as to his English ancestry, and I regret that my 
ingestigations have not enabled me to trace his parentage, &c. to my satisfaction. 
He could not have been the William Osgood, described as a ‘‘ child under 11 years 
of age,”’ who accompanied Sarah Osgood to New England in the ship Confidence, in 
April, 1638, unless his age was accidentally or purposely misstated. 

He may possibly have at one of the persons of that name referred to in the fol- 
lowing wills:—Ann Osgood of West Woodhay, Co. Berks, widow of Richard 
Osgood of same place, in her will dated _ 16th, 17th James Ist (1620), a 
ome William Osgood one of the overseers of it. Richard Osgood, of Shipton, in 

is will dated May 23, 1625, appoints his son William executor. 

West Woodhay is about 6 miles W. S. W. of Newbury, and about 10 miles N. 
of Andover. Shipton, Hants, is about 8 miles west of Andover, and 10 or 12 miles 
N. E. of Salisbury. Oscoop Fretp. 

76 Mark Lane, London, September 13, 1867. 


Lettin.—In 1638-9, Richard Lettin arrived in New England, and settled at Con- 
cord, Mass. He is supposed to have emigrated from England, bringing a wife and 
~ or es. Can any one inform me from what place he came? L. 

lew York. 


Binpincs.—Book-collectors sometimes have a fancy for bindings. Towards the 
end of the fifteenth century very beautiful bindings were made for the Medici, the 
Delia Rivere, the D’Este, and other noble families. Aldus, the famous printer of 
Venice, was perhaps the first to issue books in different styles of covering, to suit 
the tastes pod purses of his customers. There are very early bindings which appear 
to have been stamped from engraved blocks. Some of them may be even earlier 
specimens of wood engraving than the Spencer St. Christopher. 

One of the first collectors whose bindings are sought after is Michael Majoli, but 
it was his kinsman, Thomas Majoli, whose devices and style of ornamentation were 
first imitated by foreign bookbinders. Upon his books is found the inscription, 
“Tho. Majoli et amicor.’’ Besides this there is his motto, which was — 
‘* Inimicimea michi, non me michi ;’’ and more rarely, as an example in the Britis 
Museum, ‘‘ Ingratis servire nephas.’’ At the Libri sale in 1859, where there were 
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80 many magnificent specimens of binding, one volume sold for £91; another at 
the Bergeret sale produced £104. 


Still more famous are the ‘‘ Grolier’? bindings. Jean Grolier was born at Lyons 
in 1479. He was employed by Francis I. as paymaster-general to his forces in 
Italy, and was afterwards sent on a political mission to Clement VII., who had be- 
come very much attached to him. He died in 1565, but his library was not dis- 

rsed till 1675. There are forty or more volumes from it now in the British 

useum. ©. M. 


Gen. Scorr’s WiLu.—Gen. Scott’s will, recently admitted to potete. bequeaths 
all his property to his daughter, wife of Col. Scott. His other daughters had pre- 
viously been given very nearly equal portions of his effects. His Pulaski sword 
was left to. West Point Academy, and his sword worn in Mexico to his grandson, 
Winfield Scott Hoyt. 


Tue Tomato. —In Felt’s Annals of Salem there is a note which says, under date 
of ** 1802, Oct. 12.—Mr. Corne is endeavoring to introduce the Tomatoes. He finds 
it difficult to persuade us even to taste of them, after all his praise.’’ Felt also says 
the tomato, ‘* being a native of South America, was carried to Europe and raised 
in England before 1600. Still, for a longer period, it was no favorite in our North- 
ern States.”’ 

This may answer the question raised on page 373, vol. xx. ante. 


Sr. Joun’s Day rn Boston 1n 1739.—The first celebration of St. John’s Day in 
Boston was in 1739. Joseph Green, one of the poets of the day, wrote some lines 
about the affair, which were full of local hits. The celebration was on the 26th; 
the postponement is thus referred to : 

— “ June, the 24th, was Sunday, 

And Gov’nr Belcher fasts on Monday, 

So for the sake of eating dinner, 

They trick’d the Saint to please the Sinner.” 

Punnine Sicnsoarps.—How punning signboards were concocted we may gather 
from a scene in Ben Jonson’s Alchymist, Act II., Scene first; where a rebus 
sign is to be found for Abel Drugger, who for that purpose goes to a kind of fortune- 
teller, styling himself an alchymist, and who provides our shopkeeper in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

** He shall have a bell, that’s Abel, 
And by it standing one whose name is Dee 
In a rug gown, there’s D and rug, that’s drug, 
And right anenst him a dog snarling er, 
There’s Drugger, Abel Drugger. at’s his sign, 
And here’s no mystery and hieoroglyphic.”’ 

This wonderful sign the Alchymist terms a ‘‘mystic character,’’ the radii of which 
are to produce no end of good results to Abel’s trade. 

A Hanp anp Cock was the punning sign of John Hancock in Whitefriars. 
George Cox in the Minories, ‘elheaeainadice by trade, had Two Cocks for his 
sign. Thomas Cockayne, a distiller in Southwark, had the same sign as a feeble pun 
on part of his name; whilst Christopher Bostock, not seeing any ibility ‘* to 
hammer ’’ a rebus out of his own patronym, fortunately for him lived at k’s 
Key, and so could make up for this misfortune by punning on the name of that 
=, whence his sign triumphantly exhibited the Cock anp Kry. The Sun anp 

ED Cross, in Jewin street, was the sign of John Cross, who, taking a house with 
the sign of the Sun, added to it a Cross. In the same manner Pelham More, in 
Moorsgate, had the Sun anp Moor’s Heap. John Cherry, of Maidenhead, adopted 
a Cuerry Tree as his sign, showing in this as much wit as the ancestor of the Cre- 
qui “os | in France, who chose a Crequier (old French cherry-tree) as his coat of 
arms. Hugh Conny, of Caxton and Elsworth, Cambridge, had in 1666 TureEE 
Contgs, or rabbits, fora sign. Richard Lion, in the Strand, had the Lion. Bartho- 
lomew Fish, at ueenhithe, in 1667, Turee Fisues. Thomas Fox, in Newgate 
Market, a Fox. illiam Geese, King street, Westminster, Torer Geese. Ellinor 
Gandor, Upper Shadwell, 1667, a GanpEr ; whilst H. Goes, a native of Antwerp, 
printer at York in 1506, next at Beverley, and finally, in London, had for his si 
a Goose with an Habove it. John Hive, St. Mary’s Hill, 1667, had the sign of the 
Brentve. Grace Pestell, in Fig-tree Yard, Ratcliffe, the Pesttz anp Mortar. 
John Atwood, in Rose Lane, the THe man IN THE Woop. Andrew Hind, over 
against the Mews, Charing Cross,a Hinp. Jane Keye, Bloomsbury Market, 1653, 
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a Key. In 1711, a grocer named Laurence Green, proved that to the “‘ fortem ac 
tenacem propositi virum ’’ nothing is impossible, and found means to pun upon bis un- 
tractable name by painting his doorposts green, and calling his shop the Green 
Posts. The Satmon was the sign of Mrs. Salmon, the Madame Tussand of the 
eighteenth century ; her gallery was first in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, near Aldersgate, 
whence she removed to Fleet street. The Brace Tavern, in Queen’s Bench prison, 
was 80 Called on account of its being kept by two brothers of the name of Partridge. 
The Gotpgn Harr was the sign of Thomas Hart, a Tailor in Monmouth street, St. 
Giles (Harl. MSS., Bagford Bills, 5931). Bat Pidgeon, the hairdresser immortal- 
ized in the Spectator, lived at the Taree Picrons, “‘ the corner house of St Clement’s 
church-yard, next to the Strand, where, says Pennant, he cut my boyish locks in 
the year 1740.”"—History of Signboards, 2d edition, pages 470, 471, 472 and 473. 
Weide Be 


Joun Cresser’s Prorest against Coacues.—In the year 1672, when throughout 
Great Britain only six stage coaches were constantly going, a pamphlet was written 
by one John Cresset of the Charter house, for their suppression, and among the 
many grave reasons given against their continuance is the following :— 

‘* These coaches make gentlemen come to London upon every small occasion, which 
otherwise they would not do, but upon urgent necessity ; nay, the convenience of 
the passage makes their wives come up, who, rather than come such long journies 
on horseback, would stay at home. Here, when they have come to town, they must 
presently be in the mode, get fine clothes, go to the plays and treats, and by these 
~ get such a habit of idleness, and love of pleasure, that they are uneasy ever 
after. 

Barnabe Rich, ‘‘ souldier, Servant to the King’s most excellent Majestie,’’ pub- 
lished in 1613, a work bearing the following title : 

** The Excellency of good women. The honour and estimation that belongeth 
unto them. .... London, printed by Thomas Dawson, dwelling neere the 
three Cranes in the Vinetree, and are there to be solde.”’ 

John Payne Collier notices this work in his ‘‘ Bibliographical Account of Early 
English Laterature.”’ This noted ‘‘ Book Hunrer”’ tells us that he ‘‘ never heard 
of more than two copies of this very curious production.’’ Mr. Collier favors us 
with an extract from the volume, which he says *‘ curiously illustrates the early use 
of coaches for the purpose of conveying dainty dames ”’ : 

** And there is no remedy but my Lady must be coacht : she can not go to church 
to serve God without a coach: she that herselfe and her mother before her have 
travailed many a myle a foote, can not now crosse the breadth of a streete, but shee 
must have a coach.”’ W. J. Fe 


Rev. Joun Wuaeetwricut’s Wirr—(Vol. xxi., p. 364).—Joseph L. Chester, 
Esq., writes as follows in relation to the suggestion in the note on the above page, 
that Mary Storre who married Rev. John Wheelwright may have been a widow 
when she married him, and a sister of William Hutchinson: “ If any one will look 
at the date of Mary -Hutchinson’s baptism, given in my Hutchinson paper, he will 
find that it was 22 December, 1605, and if it was she who married Wheelwright 
8 November, 1621, she would not have been quite 16 years old—rather too young, I 
think, to have had two husbands. ‘he note is ales calculated to mislead, or to 
induce a search that would prove fruitless. Having searched the Alford and Bilsby 
registers, and the transcripts at the Bishop’s Registry so thoroughly, I feel con- 
vinced that Wheelwright’s wife was Mary Storre, and not Mary Hutchinson, unless 
his first wife died and he married the latter in New England. It is quite clear that 
no such marriage took place here.’’ 


Rosert Recorpe.—Mr. John Payne Collier, in his ‘‘ Bibliographical Account 
of Early English Literature,’ has given some account of this author. The work 
— by Mr. C., of which a copy exists in the Bodleian Library, bears the follow- 
ing title : 

_ The Castle of Knowledge.—[Colophon.] Imprinted at London by Reginalde 
Wolfe, Anno Domini 1556. 4to.”’ 

The principal part of the title-page is filled with the device of a castle; but on 
hanging tablets are two brief copies of explanatory verses. An emblematical figure 
of Knowledge, and of persons taking the heights of certain stars, are also to be 
seen upon it. The title of the book, ‘‘ The Castle of Knowledge’’ is on a scroll. 
The dedication is to Queen Mary in English, and to Reginald Pole in Latin; but 
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although the work is merely one of science, the author has interspersed verses, some 
of them of no ordinary excellence. As no notice has ever been taken of an admira- 
ble Hymn contained in the “‘ Preface,’’ we shall extract it, calling upon the 
reader to bear in mind at what an early date it was composed. Recorde was a 
student at Oxford about 1525, but took his degree of M.D. at Cambridge in 1545. 
Cooper’s Ath. Cantabr. 1., 175. His learning was great and varied, and his fortunes 
as varied as his attainments. His talents, too, in many departments, were remark- 
able. There was perhaps nobody else living in the reign of Mary who was capable 
of writing what we are about to extract. The preface opens with the following 
striking quatrain :— 
“ Tf reasons reache transcende the Skye, 
Why should it, then, to earth be bounde ? 
The witte is wronged and leadde awrye, 
If mynde be maried to the grounde.” 
The Hymn is in the same measure, and is precisely of the character and length 
that could be wished, full of reverence and poetry :— 
“ The worlde is wrought righte wonderouslye, 
Whose partes exceede mennes phantasies: 
His Maker yet, most marvailouslye, 
Surmounteth more all menns devise. 
No eye hath seene, no eare hath hearde 
The leaste sparkes of his Majestie : 
All thoughtes of heartes are fullye barde 
To comprehend his Deitye. 


Oh Lorde ! who may thy power knowe ? 
What mynde can reache thee to beholde? 
In heaven above, in earth belowe, 
His presence is, for so he woulde. 


His goodness greate, so is his power, 
His wysedome equalle with them bothe : 
No want of will, sith everye hower 
His grace to shewe he is not lothe. 
Beholde his power in the skye, 
His wysedome echewhere dooth appeare : 
His goodness dooth grace multiplye 
Tn heaven, in earth, both farre and neare.”’ 
Here we have force, brevity, grandeur, and simplicity, the essentials of good 
try, united with the truest and most comprehensive piety. Yet this man, after 
aving gained great professional eminence, and filled important offices in England 
and Ireland, died in the Fleet Prison only two years after the above Hymn was 
printed. Even Messrs. Cooper, whose knowledge and industry are so commendable, 
seem to have been unacquainted with Recorde’s poetical powers, although they do 
justice to his scientific attainments. They tell us that ‘* he was the first in this coun- 
try that adopted the Copernican system, the first writer on arithmetic antt geometry 
in English, the first introducer of the knowledge of algebra into England, and the in- 
ventor of the present method of extracting the square root.’’ He was also a proficient 
in music, but no hint is any where given of the cause ofhis imprisonment. His earli- 
est, dated production was his ‘‘ Ground of Artes,” 1549; and his ‘‘ Castle of Know- 
ledge ’’ seems to have been followed by his ‘‘ Gate of Knowledge’ and his ‘‘ Treasure 
of Knowledge,”’ but we have not met with them, and the titles read as they were 
intended to be parts of the ‘* Castle of Knowledge.”’ Ww. J.F. 


American AnTIQUARIAN Soctery.—At the semi-annual meeting of this learned So- 
ciety, held Oct. 21, the report of the Council was read by Samuel F. Haven, Esq. 
Donations, as follows, were acknowledged : from Hon. Stephen Salisbury, money and 
land amounting to $10,636.25; from Mrs. Barton and William S. Barton, books 
and marble busts of Washington and Franklin, made in Italy ; from the late Judge 
Barton, paintings in vil, of Columbus and Vespucius ; and from the children of the 
late Samuel Jennison, books and pamphlets. Biographical notices of Hon. Ira M. 
Barton, Hon. Charles G. Loring and Caleb Atwater, of Ohio, author of the ‘‘ Memoir 
of the Antiquities found in Ohio and the Western Country,”’ were read. After this, 
the report proceeds to a general, but exceedingly interesting review of the subject 
embraced in Mr. Atwater’s learned work, with a synoptical statement of the more 
recent archzological discoveries in Europe and America. : 

Mr. Nathaniel Paine, the Treasurer, reported the aggregate funds of the Society 
as $60,534.29. 
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Rev. E. E. Hale spoke of the recovery, by the State Department at Washington, 
of a valuable set of Cole’s maps, which had. been missing for a long time; and of 
the derivation of the word ‘‘ Massachusetts,’ giving his opinion that the name 
originated in Rhode Island. 

Charles Folsom, Esq., Dr. Green, Charles Deane and Rev. George Ellis, D.D., 
made remarks in el to the inscriptions upon the Dighton Rock. 

The following officers were elected :— 

President—Hon. Stephen Salisbury, of Worcester. 

Vice Presidents—Hon. Levi Lincoln, LL.D., of Worcester, and Hon. B. F. Thomas, 
LL.D., of Roxbury. . 

Council—Hon. isaac Davis, LL.D., of Worcester; Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, M.D., 
of Boston ; Charles Folsom, Esq., of Cambridge; Hon. John P. Bigelow, of Boston; 
Samuel F. Haven, Esq., of Worcester ; Rev. Edward E. Hale, of Boston ; Joseph Sar- 

ent, M.D., of Worcester ; Charles Deane, Esq., of Cambridge ; Rev. S. Sweetser, 

.D., of Worcester, and Richard Frothingham, Esq., of Boston. 

Secretary of Foreign Correspondence—Hon. rm al Sumner, LL.D., of Boston. 

Secretary of Domestic ona nem Emory Washburn, of Cambridge. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. Alonzo Hill, D.D., of Worcester. : 

Treasurer—Nathaniel Paine, Esq., of Worcester. 

Committee of Publication—Samuel F. Haven, Esq., of Worcester, Rev. E. E. Hale, 
of Boston, and Charles Deane, Esq.; of Cambridge. 
+ se fica, Isaac Davis, LL.D., of Worcester, and Hon. Ebenezer Torrey, of 

itchburg. 


Brown Universiry—Necrotocy For 1866-7.—The following is the necrology of 
Brown University for the college year which has just passed : 

John Whipple, LL.D., class of 1802, died Oct 19, 1866; James S. Rogers, class 
of 1846, died Oct. 29, 1866 ; Rev. David Holman, class of 1803, died Nov. 16, 1862; 
Joseph J. Fales, M.D., class of 1820, died Dec. 15, 1866; George W. Boorom, class 
of 1816, died Dec. 27, 1866 ; Rev. Benoni Allen, class of 1823, died Jan. 1, 1867; 
William Burrough, class of 1825, died Feb. 3, 1867; Rev. James R. Burdick, class 
of 1822, died Feb. 8, 1867; George O. Strong, class of 1814, died Feb. 8, 1867; 
Isaac Pitman, Jr., class of 1866, died March 11, 1867; Samuel O. Chace, class of 
1866, died March 20, 1867; Henry Bowen, class of 1802, died — 16, 1867; Dex- 
ter Randall, class of 1811, died April 23, 1867; Rev. Ethan Allen, class of 1823 
died May 19, 1867; Albert Smith, class of 1813, died May 28, 1867: Rev. Joel 
Hawes, D.D., class of 1813, died June 5, 1867; Elisha Atkins, class of 1816, died 
June 19, 1867; Ira M. Barton, class of 1819, died July 18, 1867; Stephen Rawson 
class of 1817, died Aug. 21, 1867 ; Rev. Robinson P. Dunn, D.D., class of 1843, died 
Aug. 28, 1867; William W. Pearce, class of 1846, died m- 1, 1867; Fayette 
Clapp, M.D., class of 1848, died Aug. 29, 1864; Dexter Leland, class of 1822, died 
March 20, 1865. 

The list comprises twenty-three names. From it, it will be seen that some of the 
ee and firmest, as well as oldest friends of the University have been removed 

y death. 


SOLDIERS’ MONUMENTS. 


Srertinc, Mass.—The soldiers’ monument at Sterling, was dedicated by appropri- 
ate services, on Monday, June 17, 1867. Poems were read by Miss =e | . Rugg, 
Miss A. M. Lawrence, and E. K. Waite. The Address was by Rev. George Put- 
nam, D.D., of Roxbury, Mass., a native of Sterling. 


Briurretp, Mass.—The 4th of July, 1867, was observed in this town by the dedica- 
tion of the newly erected soldiers’ monument. It is composed of a simple mend 
dal shaft of the finest variety of Monson granite, five feet and four inches at the base, 
and eighteen feet four inches high. Its whole cost is about $1500 ; about $1250 of 
this was given to the town by William N. Fl ynt, of Monson. 

The dclisohory services consisted of the reading of the Declaration of Independence, 
an address by Capt. F. D. Lincoln, of the 46th regiment; and a mere | prayer by 
vat oseph Vaill, D.D., which was followed by a publie dinner at the Town Hall. 

ot. XXII. 8 
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Derrrreep, Mass.—The inhabitants of Deerfield dedicated the soldiers’ monument 
that they have gee gps. on the 4th of September, 1867, in a general man- 
ner, with the tolling of bells, a procession, dedicatory exercises—embracing an ora- 
tion by Hon. H. L. Dawes, of Pittsfield, and a poem by E. W. B. Canning, of South- 
bridge—dinner and speeches. The houses were generally decorated and made conspi- 
cuous with mottoes honoring the soldiers. ‘The monument stands on the Common 
within the bounds of the old fort built in 1689. It is built of Portland stone, and 
comprises a pedestal with a shaft divided into three sections, separated on each side 
by an inscription naming some of the _ battles in which Deerfield soldiers 
were engaged, the whole surmounted by a fine statue of a Union soldier. It is 6 
feet 10 inches square at the base, and 32 feet high, including the foundation, and 
the whole cost up to the present time is $3246. Altogether it is one of the most 
beautiful and appropriate monuments yet erected to our departed soldiers. 


Leominster, Mass.—The monument erected in this town to the memory of 
her fallen heroes, was dedicated September 12, 1867. ‘The monument is of Quincy 
granite, and cost about $4000. The base is about four feet square and six feet high, 
and the pillar twenty-one feet high. The names of the soldiers are inscribed in 

ilt letters upon the monument as follows : On the east side—Corporal A. W. Cow- 
} aod G. H. Gallup, Sergeant F. Gardner, Capt. H. P. Jorgenson, Corporal C. 
A. Lamb, Sergeant J. Tripp, Sergeant J. E. Wilder, W. L. Whitney, Corporal C. 
B. Woods. 

Immediately underneath is the word “ yom wag yg On the north side—H. R. 
Barker, R. H. Carter, A. F. Creed, J. F. Crosby, A. S. Farwell, F. George, G. H. 
Houghton, W. H. Johnson, Lieut. J. M. Mellen, J. E. Marshall, J. C. Ready, C. 
H. Sinclair. Underneath, ‘* Port Hudson.’’ 

On the west side, J. McDonough, D. Butterfield, E: A. Elleck, J. B. Foster, J. 
Ferguson, E. Hardy, A. W. Johnson, M. A. Jordan, Sergeant J. M. Lewis, L. 
Richardson, E. Sullivan. Underneath, ‘‘ Knoxville.’’ 

On the south side, Lieut. A. R. Glover, Corporal A. H. Carter, Sergeant C. H. 
Derby, Corporal L. Goodrich, Sergeant L. R. Gallup, R. H. Moore, A. B. Osborn, 
J. Owens, J. Schow, A. L. Wilder. Underneath, “‘ Ball’s Bluff.’’ 

A procession was formed, consisting of the Leominster Brass Band, Company K 
of the 10th Regiment, under command of Captain Lucius Cook, veterans from the 
surrounding towns, members of the committee, guests and citizens at large, the 
whole under the command of the marshal of the day, Mr.‘ Leonard Wood, and after 
marching round the square proceeded to the Common, where the dedicatory exercises 
took place. There was music by the band, singing by the choral club, reading of 
selections from the Scriptures by J. W. Batt, of Leominster, purge by Rev. Mr. 
Parker of Ashby, original poem by Mr. James Bennett, an oration by Rev. GeorgeS. 
Ball of Upton, an address by Rev. Dr. Stebbins of Cambridge, and another poem ; the 
exercises closing by the singing of ‘* America.”’ 


Antietam, Mp.—The National Cemetery established on the battle-field of Antie- 
tam, was dedicated on the 17th of September, 1867. The President, several mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and other distinguished persons were present. The chief 
address was delivered by Ex-Gov. Thomas, of Maryland. 


Dorcuester, Mass.—A monument to the deceased soldiers of thi8 town who fell 
during the late war was dedicated September 18, 1867. ‘This monument was erect- 
ed under the auspices of the Pickwick Club, a literary society of Dorchester, twenty- 
two of whose members were in service during the war, and seven of whom died 
while in service. A very able and eloquent oration was delivered by Rev. Charles 
A. Humphreys, late Chaplain of Volunteers. Francis P. Denny, Esq., Chairman 
of the Pickwick Club, delivered a touching address, and in behalf of the Club trans- 
ferred the monument to the town authorities. James H. Upham, Esq., Chairman 
of the board of Selectmen, responded and accepted the patriotic gift. A letter was 
read from Goy. Bullock, in which occurs the following sentence: ‘‘ The ancient, 
continued and unbroken current of patriotic sacrifice for the American Union which 
Dorchester has presented in every one of our wars for nationality, from the Revolu- 
tion until now, will lend to the present commemoration an interest which is histori- 
— sublime. Let the present be a fit sequence of the past.” 

The singing by the children of the public schools, under the direction of Mr. H. 
Wilde, was one of the pleasant features of the occasion. The Dorchester Rifles, 
under the command of Capt. Edward S. Merrill, were present. The music by the 
Germania Band was varied,and of a high order of excellence. 
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Grarron, Mass.—The people of Grafton, having, by a vote of the town, erected a 
beautiful marble monument to the memory of her fallen soldiers, at a cost of about 
$5000, dedicated it on Saturday, October 12, 1867. 

The monument is very conspicuously located near the north-east corner of the 
common, in the centre of the town, at the junction of several roads, and cannot fail 
to be seen by persons coming into the town from either direction. It is situated on 
an elevated mound of earth, and enclosed by a neat iron fence, around which is a 
gravel walk. The enclosure is of an octagonal form, and is about 16 feet in diame- 
ter. It is finely graded and finished, and in the centre the monument rises to the 
height of thirty-two feet six inches. The base of the monument is a granite block 
six feet square by two feet in height ; over this is a large square die of Italian mar- 
ble, about six feet in height, with heavy moulded base. The four faces of this die 
are sunken, and on them are cut the names of the soldiers whose lives were sacrificed 
in the late war, of which the following is a list : 

Albert D. Amsden, Henry 8. Ball, Adelbert L. Brown, A. B. Bryant, Joseph 
Bonner, Gilbert E. Baloom, Lucius Boyden, Joseph Bardsley, George E. Barns, 
Peter Barrasa, Charles L. Caswell, Andrew J. Copp, Curtis Cady, Harrison J. Clis- 
bee, Preston A. Champney, Samuel G. Champney, Leroy S. Currier, Donald A. 
Campbell, Orin L. Davis, Mariner O. Davis, George Davis, Reuben A. Ellis, Francis 
P. Fairbank, Henry A. Frissell, Charles N. French, Henry H. Gilson, Joseph Hays, 
John Howeth, James Hughes, Alfred A. Howe, Martin T. Hildreth, Sieied Ss. 
Johnson, Jerome Johnson, Royal A. Leland, Augustus J. Leland, William Matthews, 
Frank H. Marble, Wilson E. Morse, Charles L. Mitchell, James E. McClellen, Chas. 
E. Munroe, Charles Wyett, Elmer M. Newton, Leroy A. Nelson, Sylvester Oaks, 
Samuel H. Pratt, Abner H. Rice, Alpheus Remick, Jona. P. Stow, John D. Sher- 
man, Alfred Snow, Matthew Smith, William Sibley, Edward Tirrell, George N. 
Wheelock, Lyman A. Walcott, Joseph E. Webb, John Savage and Albert Waitt. 

Surmounting the die containing the names is a moulded cornice, and above this 
on the four faces of an ornamental block are the emblems in relief of the different 
branches of the service, infantry, cavalry, artillery, and navy. 

From this block rises a shaft, which is made from a solid block of marble, twelve 
feet in length, imported expressly for the purpose. This is very neatly finished with 
sunken faces and moulded corners. The crowning piece of the monument is a vase 
draped with the American flag, above which the torch of liberty is ever burning. 

jaa the base of the monument are the following inscriptions : ‘‘ Erected by the 
town in 1867,” ‘In memory of our Patriotic Dead,’”’ ‘* We died for our Coun- 
try,’ ‘‘ For Liberty, Loyalty, and Law.”’ 

At 14 o’clock, a procession was formed, consisting of two brass bands, one milita- 
ty and three fire companies, officers of the day, and relatives of deceased sol- 
diers ; and notwithstanding the muddy condition of the roads, it marched through 
the central portion of the town until 24 o’clock, when the members of the procession 
and citizens generally assembled in the Town Hall, where the exercises of commemo- 
ration were held. The exercises began by the pfesentation of the monument to the 
town by Rev. W. G. Scanlin, President of the day, and its acceptance by the chair- 
man of the selectmen ; this was followed by ge gs Sem the Scripture, by Rev. Mr. 
Stevens, and the dedicatory prayer, by Rev. T. C. Briscoe; an appro riate hymn, 
written for the occasion by Rev. G. Robbins, was then sung, after which Rev. George 
8. Ball, of Upton, delivered the — address of the day. Subsequent addresses 
were made by General (now Judge) Devens, by His Excellency Governor Bullock, 
and General Sprague, all of which were eloquently delivered and well received. 

At the close of the addresses, several young misses on the platform presented to 
the distinguished gentlemen present some beautiful bouquets, one of their number 
reciting very prettily an appropriate poetic address, in response to which the Gover- 
nor said : ‘* [ desire to say, young Miss, this isadding the higher sentiment of poetr 
to the nobler one of patriotism ; and I desire to present my thanks to all these pr 
through you ; ’’ accompanying his closing words with a kiss. 

At the conclusion of the exercises in the hall, a collation was served at the resi- 
dence of Hon. J. D. Wheeler. 


East Wasutncton, N. H.—A monument to the memory of twelve deceased sol- 
diers who went to the late war from that town, was dedicated at East Washington, 
N. H., Oct. 16.. Addresses were delivered by the Governor, Hon. Walter Harriman, 
and Ex-Governor Frederick Smyth. 


_ Tue Caper Monument.—The monument (a full description of which will be found 
in Vol. xxi., ante, p. 73), erected at Mt. Auburn to the memory of those members of 
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the Independent Corps of Cadets who perished from disease or wounds in the late war, 
was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies on the 16th of November, 1867. The 
corps mustered eighty muskets, and paraded as a battalion under their commander, 
Lt. Col. C. C. Holmes, having with them a large number of past officers and mem- 
bers, and a few guests. Brown’s full band accompanied the corps. Rev. Samuel 
K. Lothrop, Dd. the Chaplain, offered prayer ; B. J. Jeffries, Surgeon of the corps, 
made the presentation address, and the gift was received by Lt. Col. Holmes, who 
briefly responded. Eloquent and affecting addresses were then made by Gov. Bul- 
en Lt. Col. James W. Sever, a past commander of the corps, and Rey. Dr. 

throp. 

A tablet in one of the panels in the die of the monument bears the following record : 

Col. Powell T. Wyman, 16th Mass. Inf., Glendale, June 30, 1862 ; Major Charles 
P. Chandler, 1st Mass. Inf., Glendale, June 30, 1862; Ist Lieut. Geo. F. Hodges, 
Jan. 31, 1862; Capt. William B. Williams, Mass. Inf., Cedar Mountain, Aug. 
9, 1862 ; Capt. Richard C. Goodwin, 2d Mass. Inf., Cedar Mountain, Aug. 9, 1862; 
Capt. Nath. B. Shurtleff, Jr., 12th Mass. Inf., Cedar Mountain, Aug. 9, 1862 ; 
Ist Lieut. Arthur Dehon, 12th Mass. Inf., Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862; 
Ist Lieut. Wm. Greenough White, 12th Mass. Inf., Antietam, September 17, 1862 ; 
Capt. Charles F. Cabot, 20th Mass.-Inf., Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 1862 ; Major 
Sidney Willard, 35th Mass. Inf., Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 1862; Col. Charles E. 
Griswold, 56th Mass. Inf., Wilderness, May 6, 1864; Lieut. Col. Waldo Merriam, 
16th Mass. Inf., Spottsylvania, May 12, 1864; Ist Lieut. Henry M. Bond, 20th Mass. 
Inf., May 20, 1864; Lieut. Col. Charles L. Chandler, 57th Mass. Inf., North Anna 
River, May 24, 1864 ; Private George W. Thacher, 6th Mass. Infantry. 


nr + > + 


CENTENNIAL AND OTHER CELEBRATIONS. 


Onze Hvunprep anv FirtretTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF THE CHURCH AT 
Fisuxit1t, N. Y. This celebration took place Sept. 12, 1866. The choir opened the 
exercises by singing the anthem, “ Praise ye the Lord.” Prayer by the Rev. George 
H. Fisher, D.D., of Hackensack, N. J., the only surviving former pastor of the 
Church. An appropriate hymn, written for the occasion by Miss Anna R. Barrulo, 
of Hopewell, was sung by the choir. The pastor of the church, the Rev. Dr. Francis 
M. Kipp, then delivered an able and extended historical discourse, occupying an hour 
and a half in its delivery. The speaker traced the early history of that section, the 
controversy in the Reformed Dutch Church, and its relation to their own church, and 

ve a concise sketch of the ten pastors of the Fishkill church, &c. The Rev. George 

. Fisher was pastor from 1830 to 1835, since which time Dr. Kipp has sustained the 
office. Of these ten pastors, two died in the service and two are living. After the 
address, a hymn, written for the occasion by James E. Dean, Esq., of Fishkill, was 
sung. A poem, in memory of the early times and customs of the country, was then 
delivered by T. Van Wick Brinkerhoff, Esq., of Hopewell. Rev. Thomas De Witt, 
D.D., of New York, closed the exercises with Prayer and the Benediction. See 
Historical Magazine (October, 1866) for a fuller account of this anniversary. 


FortretH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SETTLEMENT OF Rey. Atonzo Hitt, D.D., at 
Worcester, Mass.—On the 28th of March, 1867, was celebrated at Worcester, by 
the Second Congregational Society in that city the fortieth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of their endeared pastor, the Rev. Dr. Hill. Voluntary on the organ; anthem; 
invocation and reading of the scriptures by the Rev. Rush R. Shippen, of the Church 
of the Unity; prayer by the Rev. James W. Thompson, D.D., of Jamaica Plain; 
hymn ; sermon by Rev. Dr. Hill; prayer by the Rev. Chandler Robbins, D.D., of 
Boston ; anthem ; benediction. 

The collation was partaken of in the vestry of the church. Hon. Stephen Salisbury 
presided. After some introductory remarks, Hon. Phinehas Ball, one of the deacons 
of the church, was called upon to say a word of the past and present of the church. 
He was responded to by Rev. Dr. Hill. The other speakers were the Rev. George 
M. Bartol, of Lancaster; Rev. Mr. Shippen, Hon. Henry Chapin, Hon. Emory Wash- 
burn, Rev. Dr. Robbins, Rev. Dr. Sweetser of the Centre Church, Worcester, Rey. 
Mr. Richardson of the Salem-street church, and Rev. Wm. R. Huntington of All- 
Saints’ Church, Worcester; Rev. Mr. Green, of Leominster, Rev. Mr. Barber, of 
Harvard, Rev. Mr. Bowles, of the Universalist church in Worcester. . Letters were 
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received from Rev. Edward EK. Hale, Boston, Gov. Bullock, Hon. B. F. Thomas, 
Henry W. Bellows, D.D., of New York. 

The sermon, by Rev. Dr. Hill, entitled ‘‘ The Pastor’s Record,’’ together with an 
account of the exercises on that interesting occasion, is before us in a beautiful pam- 
phlet of 66 pages, octavo. Portraits of Rev. Drs. Hill and Bancroft, with views of 
the first and second meeting houses, and of the present church, dedicated March 26, 
1851, are given as illustrations. 


Wesrminster, Vr. CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION.—The 100th anniversary of the or- 

nization of the a Oe Church in Westminster, Vt., was held on Tuesday, 
ene 11, 1867. The Historical Sermon was by Rev. Pliny H. White; History of the 
Church in Westminster West, by Rev. A. Stevens. After the close of the exercises 
in the Church the procession marched to the Town Hall (the old Church built in 
1770), where they partook of a fine repast, furnished by the ladies of Westminster. 
There was good singing at the table ; sentiments were given and responded to, in an 
appropriate manner. Many returned to the Church, and, by invitation, joined in 
the observance of the Lord’s Supper. 


Husparpston, Mass., CenrENNIAL.—The inhabitants of Hubbardston, in Worces~ 
ter County, met on the 13th of June, 1867, to celebrate her hundredth natal day- 
Levi Pierce was president of the day. The exercises were held under a mammoth 
tent erected on the common. In this Pavilion, after music by the band, Rev. Seth 
Saltmarsh, of Dorchester, read from the Scriptures ; then, singing of ‘‘ Home Again ;”’ 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Bigelow ; original poem, written by Dea. Ephraim Stowe, father 
of the orator; oration by Rev. John M: Stowe, of Sullivan, N.H. The dinner was 
cater under a large tent by Thomas D. Cook, caterer, of Boston. Music by the 

ubbardston Brass Band. The town took its name from Hon. Thomas Hubbard, 
one of the original proprietors. 


Conway, Mass., CenTENNIAL.—The 100th anniversary of the incorporation of the 
town of Conway, in Franklin County, took place June 19, 1867: Historical Address 
by Rev. Charles B. Rice; oration by William Howland; poem by Harvey Rice. 


Asupy, CENTENNIAL.—The town of Ashby, in Worcester ‘acme celebrated the cen- 
tennial of its incorporation on the 4th ofSeptember. As originally composed in 1767, 
the town consisted of portions of Fitchburg, Leominster, Lunenburg and Townsend. 
The centennial exercises consisted of the planting of a century tree, the singing of 
original hymns written by Mrs. Abbie W. Sheldon and Mrs. Mary D. Blackinton, 
the latter of Boston, short addresses by Rev. Mr. Parker and Mr. Francis Tincker, 
and a historical address by Rey. C. W. Wood, of North Bridgewater. There was 
also a procession of school children and citizens, a dinner on the common and a 
social gathering in the evening. 

Beverty, Bi-Cenrenntat.— The first parish in ‘Beverly celebrated its second 
centennial anniversary on the'2d of October, 1867, with very appropriate and inter- 
esting exercises in the church, in which Rev. E. B. Willson and Ser. Samuel C. 
Deane, of Salem, Miss Emily O. Kimball, Miss Mary E. Worsley, and Rev. Chris- 
topher T. Thayer took part. At the dinner, in the Town Hall, speeches were 
made by Rey. O. T. Thayer, Rev. Dr. Ellis, Rev. E. E. Hale, Robert 8. Rantoul, 
Esq., Rev. E. M. Stone, Rev. E. B. Willson, Rev. George Batchelor, and others. 
Mr. Rantoul read a poem written by William C. Boyden. A letter from Rey. 
Augustus Woodbury, of Providence, was read, and the exercises were interspersed 
with singing of old and original hymns. 

From the address of Mr. Thayer, we learn the following facts :—That the first 

tor of this ancient parish was the Rev. John Hale ; Roger Conant was one of the 
ounders of the Church ; Bridget Bishop, a member of the parish, was accused of 
witchcraft, but was releaged by the exertions of Mr. Hale. Rev. Thomas Blower 
succeeded Mr. Hale ; and since his pastorate, the following clergymen have succes- 
sively filled the relation of pastor to this Society, viz. :—Rev. oseph Champney ; 
Rey. Joseph Willard, who after a pastorate of ten years, was elected, in 1782, to the 
Presidency of Harvard College ; Rev. Joseph McKean, settled in 1785, and who 
was elected first President of Gowdoin College after a pastorate of eighteen years, 
during which such men as Nathan Dane, George Cabot and Joshua Fisher were 
connected with the parish; Rev. Abiel Abbott, from 1803 to 1830; Rev. C. T. 
Thayer ; and in 1859, Rev. John C. Kimball, the present pastor. Mr. Thayer claims 
that the first Sunday school in the country was established in this parish by Hannah 
Hill and Miss Prince. 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGES. 

AVERELL = Cotsurn. — In Cambridge- 
port, Sept. 12, 1867, by the Rev. C. A. 
Skinner, Mr. Leonard M. Averell and 
Miss Emma A. Colburn. 

Coss=Munroz. — In Newton, Mass., 
Sept. 26, 1867, by the Rev. Elias Nason, 
Mr. Joseph P. Cobb, of Boston, and 
Miss Ellen M. Munroe, of Newton. 

Frievury—Eames.— [In Hopkinton, Sept. 
18, 1867, by the Rev. Elias Nason, Prof. 
Anthony L. Fleury, of Boston,and Miss 
Maria N., eldest daughter of Mr. Dan’! 
Eames, of Hopkinton. 

Hatt = Cotsurn.—In Boston, Sept. 17, 
1867, by the Rev. O. ‘Il. Walker, Mr. 
George H. Hall and Miss Emma Col- 
burn, both of Boston. 

Jackson=Crane.—In Dorchester, Oct. 
15, 1867, by the Rev. J. H. Means, Mr. 
George S. Jackson, of Boston, and Miss 
Mary O. Crane, daughter of Edward 
Crane, and granddaughter of Hon. 
Timothy Farrar. ; 

TsaornpIkKE=Lewis.—At Trinity Chapel, 
New York, May 8, 1867, by the Rev. 
Stevens Parker, George Quincy Thorn- 
dike, of Newport, R.I., and Ellen, 
daughter of the late Henry Lewis, Esq., 
of Philadelphia. 

Woopwarp=Saitu.—In Windham, Ct., 
Sept. 11, 1867, P. Henry Woodward, 
Esq., of Atlanta, Ga., and Miss Mary 
Smith, only daughter of Charles Smith, 
of the former place. 


DEATHS. 


Arwoop, Mrs. Sarah, at East Taunton, 
Oct. 23, aged 104 years, 2 mos. and 13 


days. 

masters, Hon. William H., one of the 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court of New Hampshire, at Con- 
cord, N. H., Sept. 24, aged 40 years. 
Judge Bartlett was a son of Samuel C. 
Bartlett, Esq., of Salisbury, in which 
town he was born on the 20th of Aug., 
1827, and nephew of the late Hon. 
Ichabod Bartlett, a distinguished law- 
yer of Portsmouth, N. H. He gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College in 1847, and 
studied law with Hon. Ira Perley and 
Hon. H. A. Bellows, both at present 
Justices of the same court. Upon being 
admitted to the bar he soon acquire 
the reputation of a clear-headed, dis- 
criminating and safe counsellor, whose 
mind penetrated even involved subjects 


without those tedious processes by 
which many men reach results; and 
was regarded by his professional breth- 
ren throughout the State as a lawyer 
of the very highest promise. His ap- 
pointment as judge, five years ago, 
was regarded with universal favor. 
The death of such a man is a public 
loss, and will be so regarded through- 
out the State. 

Brown, John, at his home on Long Island, 
Lake Winnipiseogee, Sept. 2, aged 75 
years.—From him the ‘‘ Brown Corn,” 
80 called, took its name. 

Bruce, Sir Frederic William Adolphus, 
G.C.B., Boston, Sept. 19, aged 52 yrs. 
At the time of his death, Sir Frederic 
was the British Minister to the United 
States. 

Cotsurn, George W., of Chicago, at 
Brashear City, La., Sept. 13. 

Coxsurn, Henry, at the same place, Sept. 
16, brother of the above, both sons of 
the late John Gray Colburn, formerly 
of Boston. 

Cotuamore, Hon. Horace, at Pembroke; 
Plymouth Co., Aug. 27, aged 75 years 
and 9 months. 

Eastman, Mrs. Betsey Pettengell, Salis- 
bury, N. H., Sept. 30, aged 105 years, 
5 months and 29 days. Supposed to 
have been the oldest person in New 
Hampshire, and one of the most re- 
markable women of New England. 
(See Vol. xxi. pp. 236 and 280.) 

Farnum, Ezra M., West Newton, Oct. 22, 
aged 80 years. 

Foster, John, Boston, Oct. 30, aged 95 
or and 16 days, a native of Roxbury, 

ut over forty years a resident of Bos- 
ton. He had seen George Washington, 
and has sometimes of late years men- 
tioned how distinctly he could recall 
the expression and features of his face. 
His father, Captain Samuel Foster, of 
Roxbury, served under Washington 
during the Revolutionary war, and was 
one of the famous party that threw the 
tea overboard into Boston harbor in 
1773. John Foster became a member 
of the church in early manhood, and 
its precepts were his guide through 
life. For sixty-seven years he had been 
a member of the Masonic fraternity. 

Freeman, James C., at Newburyport, 
Oct. 17, aged 70 years. 

GartweELL, Mrs. Mary, widow of Asa 
Gartwell, at Claremont, N. H., Sept. 
23, aged 85 years. 
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Harry, Mrs. Betsey, widow of the late Kenpatt, George Wilkins, at his resi- 


Nahum Haley, Senr., at Kennebunk- 
port, Me., Oct. 30, aged 94 years, 11 
months. 


Horrr, Hon. Gorham, Lee, N. H., Sept. 


9, aged 63 years. 


Howe, Elias, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 


3, aged 48 years. Mr. Howe was a 
sative of Spencer, Mass. While a youth 
he pursued the occupation of farmer 
and miller, but as he approached man- 
hood learned the trade of a machinist. 
In the pursuit of this vocation, he 
studied the science of machinery with 
marked success, the result of his studies 
being the invention, and application to 
the sewing machine, of some essential 
improvements, which brought him both 
fame and wealth, and proved one of the 

reatest benefits to the community. 
lis first patent was secured in 1847, 
but it was not until 1854 that he finally 
succeeded in maintaining his claim as 
the inventor. He was awarded a gold 
medal at the Paris Exposition by the 
Emperor Napoleon in person, for this 
invention, and was the recipient of 
other marks of favor from the ruler of 
the French. The public in general 
will regret his loss, for his invention 
undoubtedly conferred a great blessing 
on mankind, and the poor working 
women in particular. 


Howtanp, Hon. A. H., New Bedford, 


May 24, aged 65 years. He had been 
nearly all his life in commercial pur- 
suits, beginning asa clerk, and after- 
wards going to sea and rising to be 
master, and owner in part of the ship 
he sailed in. He made two voyages in 
whalers. He was a man of much ener- 
gy, of uncommon sagacity in business, 
quick to perceive the right course to be 
taken, and persevering in carrying it 
out. By his exertions and abilities he 
amassed a handsome fortune, having 
commenced life with limited means. 

He was a member of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives from 
1844 to 1847, and occupied an influen- 
tial position on the committee on mer- 
cantile affairs. On the organization of 
the municipality under a city charter 
in 1847 he was elected Mayor, and was 
retained in that responsible position 
for five years. 

He was at the National Hotel in 
Washington at the time of Buchanan’s 
inauguration, and suffered from the 
singular epidemic which prevailed 
there, and which broke down his gen- 
eral health, and for several months past 
he has been confined to his house. 

He had recently reunited with the 
Society of Friends, of which he was a 
birthright member. 
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dence, Comal County, Texas, Oct. 21, 
aged about 57 years. He was born in 
Amherst, N. H. (now Mt. Vernon), as 
was also Horace Greeley. 

He learned the printer’s trade, worked 
in New York a year or two, and went 
to New Orleans and established the 
Picayune, about 1835. Under him the 
ony = gained great celebrity. In 1841, 

e joined the ill-fated Santa Fe expe- 
dition, and was taken prisoner. In 1852 
he bought a large stock farm in Central 
Texas, and commenced raising sheep 
on an extensive scale. He retired some 
years ago from the management of the 
paper, though he retained an interest 
in it, and has resided chiefly on his farm. 

Livermore, George, at Brighton, Oct. 17, 
aged 69 years. 

Lunt, Mrs. Mercy, widow of the late 
Samuel Lunt, Newburyport, Oct. 23, 
aged 84 years, 4 months. 

Marsuatt, Simeon, at Gloucester, Sept. 
20, aged 99 years and 10 months. 

Mayo, Gen. Jeremiah, Brewster, Barn- 
stable County, June 20, aged 84 years. 
He was born Jan. 29, 1786. He wasa 
man of the strictest integrity and great 
decision of character, and filled numer- 
ous offices of honor and trust with 
marked ability. 

McCreary, Capt. Andrew, at Peacham, 
Vt., Sept. 11, aged 77 years. 

Meacuer, Gen. Thomas F., acting Goy- 
ernor of Montana, at Fort Benton, July 
1, a man of genius and ability. 

He was born at Waterford, Ireland, 
on the 3d of August, 1823. At the 
early age of 23 Ke was regarded as one 
of the leaders of the ‘* Young Ireland ”’ 
party which seceded from the follow- 
ers of O’Connel. In 1848 he was one 
of the delegates sent to congratulate 
the French Republic. He took an ac- 
tive part in the movements of the Young 
Ireland party in 1848, was arrested, 
and sentenced to death. The sentence 
was commuted to banishment for life 
to Van Dieman’s Land, from which he 
escaped, and landed in New York in 
May, 1852. He was received by his 
countrymen with great enthusiasm. 
In 1861 he raised a company and joined 
the 69th Regiment, New York State 
Militia, under Gen. Corcoran. He 
acted as Major at Bull Run, and after 
the return of the Regiment he raised a 
brigade and was commissioned Briga- 
dier-General of Volunteers, Feb. 3, 
1862. In 1865, he was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Territory of Montana, 
and for some time has been acting as 
its Governor. 

Miter, Col. Ira K., Pawtucket, R. I., 

Noy. 4, aged 67 years. As an officer 
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of the Massachusetts Militia, he was 
commissioned (Feb. 12, 1827) Major 
of the 4th Regiment, 2d Brigade of the 
5th Division, Isaac Bramin of Norton 
being Col., Alanson White of Easton 
Lieut. Colonel, and Willard Blacking- 
ton of Attleborough, Adjutant. He 
was appointed Colonel of the regiment 
Sept. 23, 1828, and continued in the 
command till 1832, serving first under 
Cromwell Washburn of Taunton, and 
then under William Peck of Dighton, 
as Brigadier Generals ; Shepherd ch 
of Easton, Cromwell Washburn of 
Taunton, and Benjamin King of Abing- 
ton, as Major Generals. E. W. P. 

Morritt, Mrs. Abigail, at Salisbury, Ms. 
Sept. 19, widow of the late William 
Morrill, aged 95 years. She was pre- 
sent at the reception of Gen. Washing- 
ton in Newburyport, and up to the 
time of her death retained her faculties 
to a remarkable degree. 

Norwoop, William, at Rockport, Mass. 
Oct. 8, aged 92 years, 11 months and 
15 days, being the oldest person in the 
town. 

Parsons, William, Earl of Rosse, Ireland, 
Oct. 31. He was born at York, June 
17, 1800, educated at the University of 
Dublin, and Magdalen College, Oxford. 
His chief fame has come of the inven- 
tion and construction of his great tele- 
scope, which led to new and important 
astronomical discoveries. 

Peasopy, Francis, Salem, Oct. 31, aged 
65 years, son of the late Joseph Pea- 
hele. He was a prominent citizen, a 

entleman of taste and culture, and a 

iberal and public-spirited man. 

Pururs, John L., Cambridgeport, Jan. 
9th, aged 86 years. He resided at the 
South End, Boston, for upwards of sev- 
enty years, and was a master painter. 
He was formerly an officer, and was an 
honorary member of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, also a 
member of the Boston Encampment of 
Knight Templars, and Massachusetts 
Lodge of Freemasons. He was at one 
time a member of the Legislature. 

Reaaio, Nicholas, New York, Nov. 4,aged 
58 years, one of the oldest merchants 
of Boston and Consul of Italy. 

He was an upright, honorable man, 
scrupulously conscientious and honest. 
His religious convictions were strong, 
and his attachment to his church ar- 
dent and sustained. Fortune had fa- 
vored him, and he was generous in the 

disposal of the means which industry 

had procured for him. Boston has had 
many noble men among its own citizens 
to establish the virtues of American 
character ; but few among the strangers 
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who have sought and found a home 
among us have commanded more gen- 
eral respect by their moral excellence 
and Christian graces than Mr. Reggio, 
In his friendships he was devoted and 
sincere. 

It is our privilege thus to record the 
universal esteem in which Mr. Reggio 
was held in our community, an es- 
teem which no difference of nation- 
ality or faith diminished, for he was 
true as the truest in his allegiance to 
the country of his adoption. 

Sawin, Hon. George L., Washington, D. 
C., Oct. 31, aged 30 years. He was 
born in Southborough, and settled in 
Natick. He entered the bar before he 
was twenty-one years of age, and had 
practised about eight years. He had 
served two years in the House of Re- 
presentatives, and one year in the Sen- 
ate of this State, and was a candidate 
for renomination. He married Miss 
Pray, of Natick. 

He was a young man of brilliant 
promise, who had bravely overcome the 
obstacles of his early life, and risen to 
a respectable position at the bar, and 
in politics. He was an inveterate 
worker, and, possessing an enthusias- 
tic nature, rh we his physical powers 
beyond the point of endurance. Few 
young men had a wider circle of friends 
than the deceased, and he was endeared 
to those intimate with him by his many 
genial traits. 

Wane, John P., Esq., North Dighton, 
Bristol Co., Mass., Nov. 1, aged 50 
years, 8 months and 18 days. He was 
a son of the late Mr. Amos Wade, of 
Freetown, in which town the boyhood 
days of the deceased were mostly spent. 
He carried on the trade of a blacksmith 
here, until his removal, some 20 years 
ago, to North Dighton. Economy and 
persevering industry had made him 
quite well to do in life, and his so- 
briety and straight-forward honesty 
secured for him universal respect 
wherever he was known. In early life 
he took an interest in the volunteer 
mnilitia of this Commonwealth, and was 
an active member of the ‘* Middleboro’ 
Grenadiers,’’ Co. E, 3d Regiment, 2d 
Brigade, Ist Division M. V. M., from 
which he was promoted to Paymaster 
of the 4th Regiment of Artillery, Aug. 
7, 1844, holding that office while the 
regiment was commanded by Col. Wen- 
dall Hall ; Henry Dunham being Brig- 
adier General, and Appleton Howe 
Major General. Mr. Wade held the 
commission of a Justice of the Peace 
for Bristol County. E. W. P. 
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NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


NECROLOGY,. 
{Prepared by Wa. B. Trask, Historiographer of the Socicty.] 


Reynotps, Hon. John, a corresponding member, died at Belleville, Illinois, May 8, 
1865,a.77. He was bornin Montgomery Co., Pa., Feb. 26, 1788 ; was a son of Robert 
and Margaret (Moore) Reynolds, natives of Ireland, who emigrated to the United 
States, landing at Philadelphia in the year 1785. Several of the near connexions of 
the family, including the paternal grandfather of John, and his household, emigrated 
at the same time, most of whom settled in Tennessee, ‘ My father,” he says, “ was an 
intelligent, strong-minded man who felt deeply, and acted with decision.” When he 
was about six months old, his parents removed to Tennessee, and settled at the base of 
the Copper Ridge mountain, about fourteen miles north-east of the present city of 
Knoxville. ‘My earliest recollections,” he writes, “ are connected with this spot, at a 
period when I was probably not more than five or six years old. The nightly alarm 
of hostile Indians, and the mountains, with their majestic summits often veiled in 
clouds, made an impression upon my mind which the lapse of years and the varied 
scenes through which I have since passed, have failed to obliterate. I well remember 
seeing my parents, whenever a night attack of the Indians was expected, bar the door of 
our cabin. After one of thesealarms, my father, with gun in hand, looked cautiously 
out in every direction, to see that no Indian was lurking near the house, before he 
would venture to open the door. The wakeful vigilance and resolute spirit of my 
father left the savages but slender hopes of success, and our house was never assaulted ; 
though the tracks of the Indian moccasin were often seen upon the premises. My 
grandfather, who resided in the vicinity, had built a fort to which our family and 
others repaired in times of more than ordinary danger, and there, in frontier parlance, 
‘forted’ till the danger was over. In this manner the settlements of Tennessee were 
harassed for more than a quarter of a century.” ‘In 1794, my father rented his 
place on the frontier, to George Mann, a recent immigrant, and retired with his family 
into the interior.” On the evening of the 25th of May, of the same year, Mr. Mann 
went out of the house, after supper, to attend to his horses'in the stable, was shot 
by the Indians, and after a run of about three quarters of a mile, he died. The Indians 
attempted to gain an entrance into the cabin by forcing open the door, which had been 
securely barred by Mrs. Mann. She fired upon them, killing one and wounding another. 
The residue immediately retreated, after setting fire to the stable, taking the horses 
along with them. ‘Thus bya mysterious interposition of Divine Providence, our family 
was spared,” he says, “from the tragic fate which befel that of George Mann.” “TI 
was sent to school,”’ he continues, ‘at atender age. My first teacher was a cross, ill- 
natured Irishman, as unsuitable a character as can well be imagined to have the charge of 
a young and diffident child. I was often severely chastised, though I had not, inten- 
tionally, committed any fault. The scholars soon learned to detest him, and learned 
little else. The unjust severity with which I was treated, made the very name of 
school odious to me.” ‘ My next teacher was a just and kind-hearted man, who was 
much esteemed by his pupils. Under his tuition, I became fond of going to school, and 
improved rapidly. It was a favorite maxim of my father, that the physical powers of 
the student ought to be exercised, as well as the mental faculties. In conformity with 
that theory, I was compelled to devote half of my time to severe labor, and the other 
half to study. I believe that system an eminently judicious one. If it was more gen- 
erally adopted, fewer young men would leave our Colleges and our institutions of 
learning, with an impaired constitution that renders their education of little value. 
I attended these schools in 1794-95.” 

The Spanish Government gave encouragement to emigrants to settle in their domains 
west of the Mississippi. Accordingly, in February, 1800, his father and mother, with 
their six children, of whom John was the oldest, three hired men and a colored woman, 
with eight horses and two wagons, left Tennessee for New Spain, as the country west 
of the Mississippi was then frequently called. They crossed rivers, mountains and 
plains, and at length reached the river Ohio, at Lusk’s ferry, They were enraptured 
at the magnificence and beauty of this swollen river, but their pleasures were soon 
checked at the thought of the dreary waste before them. ‘ We were encompassed,” he 
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writes, “‘ with a wilderness, filled with savages and wild beasts, and extending on the 
North to the Pole itself, and on the West to China, except a few straggling settlements 
on the Mississippi and the Wabash rivers. To make our miseries complete, our three 
employed men, who had been engaged to work for my father for a year, abandoned us, 
took with them three horses, and left us desolate in this wilderness. The scene was 
appalling and distressing. My parents and six children, myself only twelve years old, 
without assistance, camped in a wilderness. My father was an energetic man, and 
possessed extraordinary firmness. He had crossed the Rubicon, and determined to 
travel on to the west of Mississippi.” Having employed a man at the ferry to assist 
them, they crossed the Ohio and landed where Golconda now stands, in Pope county, 
Illinois. ‘TIrecollect,” he says, ‘‘asking Mr. Lusk how far it was tothe next tewn? and 
he laughed and said, ‘ one hundred and ten miles to Kaskaskia, which is the first settle- 
ment on the route,”” They with much difficulty and hardship prosecuted their journey, 
A tornado overtook them, prostrating trees in their route; a snow storm came upon 
them, and on reaching the Big Muddy river, the water had risen to such a height that 
they were obliged to construct a raft for the purpose of crossing the stream in safety, 
After a weary travel of four weeks from the time they left the Ohio, they reached Kas- 
kaskia. A short time was spent in recruiting, and obtaining provisions for themselves 
and food for their horses, when the indomitable father had his humble caravan prepared 
to cross the Mississippi. Just as they were ‘‘all aboard” and ready for their still west- 
ern expedition, some gentlemen from Kaskaskia visited him. The subject of a perma- 
nent residence in the place was then debated by them. The arguments of the citizens 
prevailed, and the parents agreed to take a housein Kaskaskia, and examine the coun- 
try “around about.” His father seemed inclined, after a respite and an exploration of 
the eastern side of the Mississippi, to reaffirm his decision, and make the Spanish coun- 
try his residence. He therefore went to St. Genevieve to obtain a permit of the Spanish 
Commandant to settle on the western side of the river. ‘In the permit,” he says, * to 
settle in the Domains of Spain, it was required that my father should raise his children 
in the Roman Catholic Church. This pledge was a requisition of the Government in 
all cases, and my father refused to agree to it. My whole family were Protestants, and 
would not consent to educate their children in a faith they did not approve. This was 
our main reason that decided our destiny to settle and reside in Illinois. The visit of 
the Kaskaskia citizens had, no doubt, some effect with my father; but the requisition 
of the Spanish Government, was the governing principle with my protestant ancestors.” 
They settled, eventually, about two and a half miles from Kaskaskia, and made, “ mathe- 
matically, the seventh family in the colony.” Their habitation was ‘east of the Kas- 
kaskia river, in the forest, among the high grass, and the wolves and wild animals were 
howling and prowling about us every night. We enjoyed not the least semblance of a 
school, or a house of worship, or scarcely any other blessing arising out of a civilized 
community, In this state of the country, it required great moral courage to remain 
in it. My father conquered all difficulty, and remained here during his life.” ‘In a 
few years we all were pleased and happy.” ‘ We forgot our artificial wants, and were 
happy among the Indians and wolves.” 

‘¢ The entire white population of the North Western Territory, now embracing the 
State of Illinois,” he says, “ French and Americans, amounted to about two thousand, 
or perhaps a small fraction more.” About eight hundred American inhabitants, it was 
estimated, resided at this time in Illinois. ‘The North Western Territory was divi- 
ded, and on the 7th of May, 1800, the Indiana Territory was established ; Illinois formed 
the western part of the Territory. William Henry Harrison was the Governor of the 
Territory, and the seat of government was established at Vincennes.” Three-fourths 
of the State of Ohio, and nine-tenths of Indiana was a waste, occupied by wandering 
tribes of Indians. About the year 1805, when he was 17 years of age, a small school 
was formed in the settlement where he resided. During parts of the winters and wet 
days, when he could not work on the farm, he for one or two years attended this school. 
He had previously, during the winter evenings, been taught arithmetic by James 
Hughes, who resided about a mile and a half from his father’s house. Although his 
father had a love of reading, yet he brought with him, so far as the son can recollect, 
no books except the Bible. There were, at that time, but few books in the whole re- 
gion. The son had a disposition to study and read almost every book he could obtain. 
One of the neighbors loaned his father Rollin’s Ancient History. This was the first 
history the son had ever seen. He read it day and night at times spared from labor. 
It gave him a new field of mental existence. He made arrangements to attend school 
all one winter, where he engaged in reading, writing and the study of arithmetic. His 
father purchased a few books, among them a treatise on geography, in four volumes. 
This work also contained a sketch of astronomy. In the principles of the latter his 
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father gave him some instructions. He wished to pursue the higher branches of the 
sciences, and for this purpose, in the winter of 1806 and 1807, he was a pupil in a school 
taught by a competent teacher, a few miles from the present city of Belleville. At 
this seminary, besides the common branches he was instructed in land surveying and 
navigation. In the mathematics and in the theory and practice of surveying he soon 
became conversant. When quite young he surveyed e -onsiderable amount of private 
lands. 

In the spring of 1807, his father purchased a plantation in the Goshen settlement, 
three or four miles south-west of Edwardsville. In this place and neighborhood the 
son’s time was taken up in farming and surveying. In the early part of the winter 
of 1809, his uncle, John Reynolds, of Knox county, Tennessee, wrote his father a letter, 
suggesting the propriety of sending John to Tennessee, to college. ‘+ This letter found 
me,” he says, “ in an unsettled condition, ready for a college, a horse race, or a tour to 
the Rocky Mountains.” He considered it desirable, however, to have an education, and 
soon made up his mind to engage in the undertaking. ‘I was a singular spectacle,” 
he says, ‘‘ when I started in 1809 to college. I looked more like a trapper going to the 
Rocky Mountains, than a student to college. I was well educated in the arts and mys- 
teries of horse and foot racing, shooting matches and all other wild sports of the back- 
woods, but had not studied the polish of the ball-room, and was sorely beset with diffi- 
dence, awkwardness, and poverty.” But he had strong self-reliance. ‘‘ Death or suc- 
cess,” was his motto. His inherent bashfulness was overcome by a powerful self will 
and overcoming perseverance, so that he would have appeared in Tennessee, as he had 
commenced the enterprise, ‘if I had been forced,” he said, ‘‘to crawl there on my 
hands and feet.” His preceptor, at the college, was Rev. Isaac Anderson, and one of 
his fellow students, at the last session, was Samuel Houston, afterwards the celebrated 
Gov. Houston, of Texas. In October, 1810, he commenced the study of the law in Knox- 
ville, with John McCampbell. He applied himself day and night to his studies, and 
before spring was so injured in health that for almost a year he was obliged to shut 
up his books, and relinquish his literary pursuits. In the spring of the year 1811, he 
reached his home, In January, 1812, having recovered in a measure his health, he re- 
turned to the college to revise his former studies. After this revision, in the same year, 
he renewed his connection with Mr. McCampbell, read considerably, visited the courts, 
and became well initiated in the science of jurisprudence; attended some races, and ran 
one himself. With the twenty dollars thus won on a bet, he paid off the debts he owed 
in town, “ and that was, I believe,” he says, ‘the last foot race I ran fora wager. My 
preceptor and my staid friends did not approve of it, but they excused it in me, as it 
was, they presumed, about the last of my wild backwoods education oozing out.” 

In the fall of that year, 1812, he was examined at Kaskaskia, before Judges Thomas 
and Sprigg, two of the United States Judges for the Territory, and admitted to practise 
law. On the 3d of March, 1813, Capt. William B. Whiteside organized his United 
States Ranging Company, and in it with his three brothers he enlisted as a private. In 
consequence of being connected with this company, he was afterward known in election- 
eering campaigns by the cognomen of “The Old Ranger.” He was promoted to the 
office of sergeant and afterwards was appointed Judge Advocate, In the latter office 
he attended the recruiting and volunteering service. 

On the 9th of February, 1809, the Territory of Illinois was established by act of 
Congress, and Ninian Edwards of Kentucky appointed Governor. The first General 
Assembly held in Illinois, convened Nov. 25, 1812, at Kaskaskia, the seat of govern- 
ment. During that winter, and at other spare intervals from the ranging service, he 
studied and learned the French language, end by continued practice for years he be- 
came so well acquainted with it as to use it mostly in his intercource with his family 
for sixteen or eighteen years. In the winter and spring of 1814 he established a law 
office in the French village of Cahokia. When he commenced on his own resources, 
he had not one cent of money or scarcely any books or clothes. He had a horse, but 
not a decent saddie or bridle. He was literally enjoying life and happiness without a 
dollar in his pocket. * All my law books,” he says, ** could have been easily packed in a 
common carpet bag: they were all put up on the mantel piece over the fire-place in my 
rented room, and did not fill it.” He had a press of business, as much as he could 
attend to. He “ must ‘do or die,’” he says, ‘‘and laid on in true good earnest.” 
During the four succeeding years he “ speculated, sold land, and bought two stores of 
dry goods, amounting to ten thousand dollars.” In the spring of 1817, he married a 
widow lady, a French Creole, a native of Cahokia. She wasof the Roman Catholic faith. 
Residing in a French community, they used that language in their domestic inter- 
course, as before mentioned, for sixteen or eighteen years. In the fall of 1834, his wife 
died, in Belleville, without issue. 
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He was elected a Justice of the Supreme Court in 1818, and presided in the coun- 
ties of St. Clair, Madison, Monroe, Washington, and Bond. The first court he held 
was in the spring of 1819, in Covington, Washington county. He commenced his 
official duties amongst his old comrades, who were on terms of great intimacy and 
equality with him. Both the sheriff and clerk of the court of Washington county 
were rangers in the same company with himeelf. The sheriff, Bowling Green, 
opened the first court in a very familiar manner. Sitting astride a bench in the court 
house, he proclaimed without rising, that ‘‘ the court is now opened, John is-on the 
bench,” using the name by which he was familiarly called in the war. In the spring 
of 1826, he was elected to the House of Representatives of the State Legislature. 
After the adjournment of the Legislature in 1827, he resumed the practice of the 
law, and attended the courts in Monroe, St. Clair, Madison, Green, Pike, Morgan, 
and Sangamon counties, when the courts did not clash, and often in the Supreme 
Court. He was a member of the House in 1828 and 1829. He was chosen Governor 
of the State in 1830. The Black Hawk war occurred during his administration, in 
1831. He went in person, that year and the next, with the Illinois troops, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the State Militia, and was with them to direct, and encourage. 
His presence and council to the volunteers, particularly after their union with the 
United States forces, ‘* had a tendency to harmonize and conciliate them with the 
regular army.’’ ‘‘ I had immediately under my command,”’’ he says, ‘‘ many troops 
guarding the frontiers, so that I considered it my duty to advance the service for 
me to act with the army all summer [1832], and I did so. Although I never re- 
quested it, the President [Jackson] recognized me as a Major General, and paid me 
accordingly. Not any time during the summer and long after the treaties with the 
Indians were made, did I know the rank and _ situation the general government 
recognized me in. I performed all the services I did, on my own judgment, to ad- 
vance the best interests of the country.’’ General Atkinson, of the regular army, 
was the commander, and among other officers of distinction was Col. Zachary Taylor, 
afterwards President of the United States. On the 15th of September, 1832, a 
treaty was made with the Winnebago Indians. On the 2Ist of the same month a 
treaty was also made ‘‘ with all the Sac and Fox tribes, by which they ceded to the 
United States the tract of country on which a few years afterwards the State of 
Towa was formed.’? He was one of the few persons who established the Society 
known as ‘‘The Antiquarian and Historical Society of Illinois.” It was organized 
at Vandalia, the seat of government, in December, 1827. James Hall, the well known 
scholar and writer, better known, perhaps, as Judge Hall, was elected as their first 
President. Mr. Reynolds was one of their Corresponding Committee. The Illinois 
Intelligencer of Feb. 14, 1829, contains the proceedings of the Society, with a 
recommendatory notice of the Institution. A number of books were collected for 
a Library, but the Society existed only a few years. 

Mr. Reynolds was elected a Representative to Congress in 1834. He left Belle- 
ville about the middle of November, and passed over the country by land to Louis- 
ville. He fell in with two members of Congress, one of whom, the Hon. David 
Crockett, of Tennessee, travelled with them as far as Wheeling, where he separated, 
as he was on his way to Philadelphia, to arrange about the book, that he had writ- 
ten, giving a sketch of his Life and Times. On the first Monday of December, 1834, 
Mr. Reynolds was sworn in as a member of Congress, and took his seat. He was 

laced, by the Speaker, on the Committee of Roads and Canals, the same occupied 
. his predecessor, Hon. Charles Slade, of Carlyle, Illinois. ‘* I was in Congress,” 
he says, ‘* seven years, and exerted during that time one energy I possessed, both of 
mind and body, to advance the interests of the people.’’ ‘* I was, during eight 
sessions of Congress—one being a called session, in 1840—absent from Congress 
searcely one day, either by sickness or otherwise ; and the journals will also show 
that I very rarely missed giving a vote during all that long period of service.’’ He 
was for some time Chairman of the Committee on the Public Lands. On this sub- 
ject he made many speeches, which were published; also on the subject of the 
establishment of Marine Hospitals on the Western waters. He advocated strongly 
the ‘* National Road ; ’”’ and the establishment of an Armory on the Western waters 
was another favorite measure with him in Congress. In politics he was of the Demo- 
cratic party. Between the 3d of March, 1837, and the 3d of March, 1839, there was 
a hiatus of two years, in which he was not a member. He could not remain idle 
during this time. Being the owner of a large tract of land on the Mississippi Bluff, 
six miles from St. Louis, which contained in it inexhaustible quantities of bituminous 
coal, he decided, in company with a few others, to construct a railroad of about six 
miles in length trom the bluff to the Mississippi, 80 as to convey the coal to the 
market, at St. Louis. ‘This was the first railroad built in the Mississippi Valley. 
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The road was in operation in 1837, but was not a successful one. They sold out for 
twenty thousand dollars less than the cost of the property. His own loss, by the 
enterprise, a8 he says, was ‘‘ fifteen or eighteen thousand dollars. This amount was 
then considered as much as thirty thousand at this day mg ** It well nigh 
broke us all.’’ The General Assembiy of Illinois of 1838 and 1839, authorized Gov- 
ernor Carlin to make a loan of four millions of dollars to prosecute the work on the 
canal. Ex-Governor Reynolds and Hon. Richard M. Young were appointed Com- 
missioners to negotiate the loan. They obtained some funds for it in Philadelphia 
and London, but the last source was soon exhausted, and the work was suspended. 
He had previously married a lady with whom he became acquainted in the District 
of Columbia, and with his wife set sail from New York on the 19th of May, 1839, in 
the steamer Liverpool, for Liverpool, where he arrived in fifteen days. He visited 
London, Oxford, and other places in England, Paris, Brussels, and Antwerp, and 
returned to New York in September of the same year, having made a quick passage 
in the steamer ‘‘ Great Western.”’ 

In 1846, he was elected a member to the General Assembly of the State, and was 
instrumental in obtaining a charter for a macadamized road about fourteen miles in 
length, from the city of Belleville to the Mississippi river, opposite to St. Louis, 
Missouri. This was the first macadamized road made in the State. It gave the city 
of Belleville its first advance towards prosperity. ‘‘ After the close of this Legisla- 
ture,’’ he says, ‘‘ I turned my time and attention more to the calm and quiet of life. 
I had recourse to my library of almost one thousand volumes of choice selections, and 
indulged in the study of science and literature. I practised law in some peculiar cases 
for my amusement and recreation ; but devoted my attention mainly to my books. 
I discovered an ample field in literature for all my energy and labor to exert them- 
selves, and at the same time, these pursuits produced not only an occupation for me, 
but also much happiness. I soon discovered that the bustle and turmoils of a poli- 
tical life did not produce yo In this condition of life, of active idleness, I 
wrote the Pioneer History of Illinois. I published fifteen hundred copies, and I 
believe almost every reading person in the State has given it a perusal. The next 
work I published, was a pamphlet, known as ‘‘ John Kelly.”’ This work was in- 
tended to inforce morality and virtue on the community, and toleration and liberality 
amongst the various religious sects. It did not succeed as well as I think its merits 
entitled it, or as well as r contemplated it would when I wrote it. I travelled in the 
fall of 1853, for information, to the cities of New York, —— and Baltimore, by 
the Falls of Niagara, and returned by the Ohio river. I published sketches of the 
country over which i travelled, and ‘‘a glance” at the Crystal Palace, in the City 
of New York. ‘This work receives, to some extent, the approbation of the public. 
It contains considerable statistical information. Iam closing my last work, called 
My Own. Times, embracing also the history of my life. I labored on it incessantly for 
one _ in writing it and pre aring it for the press. The improvement of the coun- 
ty of St. Clair, and particularly the railroads to the city of Belleville, induced the 
people to propose me again for the Legislature in 1852. I was elected, and when I 
appeared at the seat of government, I was taken up as the Speaker of the House of , 
Souauteliven.” ‘*T was elected by acclamation to that very responsible and 
laborious office.”” ‘‘ The House was extremely friendly to me, and nota single 
appeal was taken from my decisions. A great amount of important business was 
transacted this session, and all carried through in forty-two days.’’ ‘‘* In the called 
session of this same General Assembly in 1854, much business was transacted.’’ 

The volume entitled ‘‘ My Own Times,’’ was printed at Belleville, Illinois, in 1855, 
12mo. pp. 600, with a lithograph portrait of Governor Reynolds. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Boston, Wednesday, September 4.—A monthly meeting was held this afternoon, 
at three o’clock, at the Society’s rooms, No. 17 Bromfield street, Rev. Washington 
Gilbert in the chair. : . : 

John H. Sheppard, the librarian, reported the donations since the last meeting. 

Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported letters ooopns 
membership from S. Whitney Phoenix, of New York city, as corresponding, an 
Darius D. Farnum, of Woonsocket, R. I., and William S. Gardner, of Lowell, as 
resident. 

William B. Trask, the historiographer, read biographical sketches of Rev. Wil 
liam S. Porter, Hon. Ebenezer Lane, Hon. John A. King and Wilkins Updike, all 
corresponding members, who have lately died. 
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The Board of Directors nominated three candidates for resident membership, who 
were balloted for and elected. 

Mr. Trask exhibited the original journal kept by Rev. Richard Mather during his 
voyage to New England, which was published a few years since by the Dorchester 
Antiquarian and Histori¢al Society. 

Rev. James Thurston read a paper On the Condition of the South since the War. 

Mr. Thurston gave his own experience, and the observations made by him during 
seven months of 1865 and 6, spent in Virginia and North and South Carolina. He 
went under the special auspices of the Soldier’s Memorial Society, and had for his 
object to study the condition and wants of the South, and to bring Northern philan- 
thropy to relieve suffering, initiate free schools, and co-operate in any work of 
benevolence and reconstruction. 

He gave, first, the impressions made on the mind of the observer who visited those 
regions immediately after the war. There was manifest, everywhere, a general dis- 
organization of the country, both in its material and its social and moral relations. 
Secondly, the great destitution of numerous classes called for prompt relief, which 
was afforded partly by government, and partly by the efforts of private benevolence 
of the North. Thirdly, in the suspension of almost all industrial pursuits, there 
was need of efforts to organize the industry of the community, and furnish employ- 
ment and the means of livelihood to the needy. Fourthly, the churches belongin 
to the white population were shut to all Northern ministers, but those of the freed- 
men, who offered their cordial welcome, were open to them. Fifthly, the more espe- 
cial object of Mr. Thurston having been the promotion of the cause of education, 
and his attention having been specially given to the wants of the white population 
in this regard, he gave an account of the establishment of the free schools in Wil- 
mington, N. C., and in Richmond, Va., showing their success. He spoke, also, 
of the freedmen’s schools, and the enthusiasm among the blacks in their behalf. 
Lastly, he alluded to the different classes of persons, as distinguished by their senti- 
ments in reference to the government. There were the rebels, who still retained the 
animosity brought down from the war, and who were disposed to interpose all possi- 
ble obstacles to reconstruction on any just and liberal basis. Then there were the 
union whites, who had suffered in almost every conceivable way, but who were still 
at heart loyal. Of the freedmen, there was but one class, and these always loyal 
and true in their instinctive attachment to the cause of freedom, and rising with an 
almost miraculous bound to an advanced condition of civilization and culture. 

Looking to the future, the reconstruction which is effectual and beneficial alike 
to all parts of the nation, must depend on the carrying out of free-suffrage among 
all the loyal population, the establishment of free schools, the establishment of a 
loyal and free press, and the improvement of the tone of the pulpit. 


Race on 2.—A quarterly meeting was held this afternoon, William B. Towne in 
the chair. 

The librarian réported the donations since the last meeting, namely, 5 volumes, 
16 Foy et and a number of manuscripts and newspapers. 

he corresponding secretary reported letters of acceptance from Thomas H. Dun- 

ham, Jr., of South Boston, Charles A. Jones, of Roxbury, and Oliver H. Perry, of 
Newport, R. I., as resident members. 

The Directors nominated four candidates for resident membership, and one for 
one membership, who were balloted for and elected. 

Frederic Kidder read an original letter of Edward Winslow to John Winthrop, 
written in the year 1644; also a letter from the Commissioners of Charles IT. 


Boston, Thursday, November 1.—A special meeting was held this day, at noon, 
for the purpose of taking appropriate notice of the decease of Hon. John A. Andrew, 
late president of the society. Hon. George B. Upton, vice-president of the society, 
—- the chair, and on calling the meeting to order addressed the members as 

‘ollows :— 

Gentlemen :—It needs no words of mine to convey to your hearts the melancholy 
duty for which we are called together. 

Our president, John Albion Andrew, by the inscrutable ordering of Divine Pro- 
vidence, has been called home to his rest, leaving as his mourners almost every per- 
son within the range of our common country who has an appreciation of a — 
and enlarged patriotism. In him was a love of liberty for itself, and founded upon 
a faith which nothing human could shake: a simplicity of character which made 
him the delight and endeared him to a numerous circle of friends ; and as a basis of 


all, a firm belief in our most holy religion from which all good purposes proceed. 
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He is taken away at a moment when the State and the country were looking for- 
ward to the time when they should be able to make him some return for the health 
and the strength expended in their behalf in aiding the perpetuity of our glorious 
Union. 

He is taken from our society when his name and his talents were given to the 
cause for which we all feel so deep and enduring an interest. 

It is not for me at this time to attempt to pass any eulogy upon such a character. 
We are called together to commune and take counsel as to the course we shall adopt 
in regard to his loss, and to tender to his family in this the hour of their great 
bereavement our most heartfclt sympathies. 

Dr. Winslow Lewis, after expressing his regret that he was not physically able 
to convey his sense of the loss sustained by the society and the community, offered 
the following resolutions for adoption :— 

Resolved, That in the loss of our honored and beloved president, the Hon. John 
A. Andrew, our society has been deprived of one whose labors for us, as well as for 
80 many associations, literary, benevolent and patriotic, have shed an enduring 
lustre on his memory. 

Resolved, That death has stilled a heart which ever beat warmly for the best 
interests of his fellow man; has hushed an eloquence which stirred the depths of 
his admiring auditors, and which was ever ready to sustain the cause of justice, 
patriotism and truth. . 

Resolved, That this city, this Commonwealth, these United States, have been 
called to part from one whose excellencies and great characteristics had rendered 
him eminently conspicuous to all, and which would have elevated him to the still 
more exalted stations of public life. 

Resolved, That while rendering this tribute to his memory as a public-spirited 
citizen, we fondly recall his private virtues, his amenity of manner, his kindness to 
all, his warmth of feeling, his Christian life, his genial face which was a benediction. 

esolved, That these resolutions be transmitted to the family of our late president, 
with the assurance of our deep sympathies in this great bereavement, and with our 
prayers that the God of the widow and of the fatherless may be ever with and 
sustain them. 

Hon. William Whiting addressed the society, speaking first of the uprightness, 

rofessional honor and ability of the deceased, as a lawyer. He had also known 
og he said, in other relations, and believed that he had left behind him no purer 
man, or one with a nobler soul. He knew no man who had entered public life so 
late as the deceased, and who had remained in it so few years, who had made so 
deep an impression. He had no fear of men, and no love of approbation, which 
could deter him from throwing his whole soul into noble work. Of his conduct in 
the beginning of the late war, and the promptitude and energy with which he sent 
forth troops to the defence of the national capital, there was but one opinion. The 
members of the society would feel with the speaker that the departed had left behind 
him no higher name. 

Charles W. Tuttle, ., then spoke of the statesmanship, executive ability and 
versatile talents displayed by the deceased, and of his remarkable freedom from par- 
tizan bias in his official intercourse. 

Col. A. H. Hoyt said, in substance, he had seen much of Governor Andrew offi- 
cially and somewhat of him socially, since the summer of 1464. He was struck with 
the quick and intelligent comprehension with which Mr. Andrew grasped the diffi- 
cult questions that came before him for official action, and with his exceeding kind- 
ness Of spirit and manner. He had never seen in him the slightest trace of that 
hauteur which so often characterizes the bearing of men in official positions. He 
seemed to feel that he was of the people, and acting for the people, and that it was 
his duty to serve them cheerfully, to the utmost of his ability. He overflowed with 
tenderness towards the sick and wounded soldiers. When he (Colonel Hoyt) was 
once speaking to him of the great number of legless and armless men, discharged 
from the army, the Governor earnestly said, as his eye moistened, ‘‘ Whenever you 
see such a man, do him all the good you can. He is my child; he is the child of 
the State of Massachusetts.’ There would be mourning for him in all families 
whose heroic sons had suffered disease, wounds or imprisonment, for they would 
— - with what parental care he watched over them in the field and in the 

Ospital. 

The close of his executive term was marked by a deep desire to promote good feel- 

ing between the North and the South ; and he said, ‘‘I go out of office without a 
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rticle of bitterness towards any man, and I feel that I can extend the hand of fel- 

owship to every man North or South, who is willing henceforth to do his duty.” 

On motion of Rev. C. D. Bradlee, the resolutions were unanimously adopted, the 
members rising. 

It was voted, on motion of Mr. John H. Sheppard, that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to make arrangements with Adjutant-General Cunningham for attendin 
the funeral. The chair appointed as the committee Col. Almon D. Hodges, Frederic 
Kidder, Hon. William Whiting, J. W. Candler, and Edward S. Rand, jr. 

On motion of Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, it was voted that a committee be raised 
to make arrangements for a eulogy of the character of the deceased. Hon. George 
B. Upton, Rev. Mr. Slafter, Dr. Winslow Lewis, William B. Towne, Colonel A. H. 
Hoyt, and Hon. Marshall P. Wilder were appointed as the committee. 


November 6.—A stated meeting was held this afternoon, Winslow Lewis, M.D., 
in the chair. 

ber librarian reported 16 volumes and 27 pamphlets, as donations during the past 
month. 

The corresponding secretary reported letters of acceptance from William Whit- 
man, of Cambridge, and Hayden Brown, of West Newbury, as resident members. 

The historiographer read biographical sketches of Elisha Copeland and Henry 
Rice, both of Boston and resident members of the society, d ; 

Samuel Burnham read portions of a Journal kept during the Revolution, by 
— John Burnham. He also gave some reminiscences of the late Hon. John A. 

ndrew. - 

William Reed Deane read a brief paper by William Henry Whitmore on The 
Latest Phase of the Ingraham Property Deluson. 

Mr. Sheppard, the librarian of + a ry followed with some remarks upon the 
great oanlee of persons of various names who visit the rooms, in search of proof of 
their ancestry, in the hope of obtaining large estates in England, of which they 
fancy themselves to be the heirs.. Some are the easy dupes of designing men, and 
some of mere newspaper rumors, which from time to time appear, of fabulous 
estates in the mother country to which persons of certain names, common or un- 
common, are entitled. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A History of the City of Brooklyn, including the old Town and Village 
of Brooklyn, the Town of Bushwick and Village and City of Wil- 
liamsburg. By Henry R. Srtes. In two volumes. Vol. I. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Published by Subscription. 1867. pp. 464. 


We have read with great satisfaction this first instalment of the History of 
Brooklyn. Should the work be completed after the manner of this beginning, it 
will be all that those for whom it is written can desire. If the denizens of the 
‘* third City of the American Union ’’ are not more interested in its perusal, than 
in the last romance that has appeared, we shall have overrated both their = 
sense and their good taste. But this volume embalms facts of history, which have 
a range of interest and influence far beyond the dwellers on the soil. e have not 
the space for an analysis of the volume, or any extended remarks upon any part of 
it, but we commend the first chapter as containing a clear and succinct account 
of the early settlement of the Dutch in this country, of which no American should be 
ignorant. The civil, ecclesiastical and domestic history in the following chapters is 
exceedingly instructive and suggestive. The meaning of the local names which fall 
upon our English ears so oddly, the origin and formation of the Dutch surnames, the 
old preachers from Holland, and their oat ceremonies, furnish themes both edify- 
ing and amusing. Bull baiting as a weekly entertainment ‘ pro bono publico,” a 
‘* church proposed to be erected by lottery,’’ negroes sold ‘‘ at outcry to the highest 
bidder,”’ the ranaway slave ‘‘ branded on the breast with three letters,”’ are, we are 
happy to say, institutions of the past, and remind us that the manners and morals 
of a community sometimes change for the better. 
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The author’s description of the battle of Brooklyn, with the accompanying maps, 
is exceedingly lucid, and this alone is worth the price of the volume. We do not 
however, altogether agree with the author, in his wholesale denunciation of Genera 
Putnam, and especially in placing the blame for the failure of the battle wholly upon 
him. We have never thought that General Putnam was a military commander of 
great genius. But we do not believe that the ‘deplorable results”’ of that battle 
can be ‘‘ justly ’’ attributed to his ‘‘ military incapacity ’’ as exhibited on that day. 

Our author says that Putnam took command on the 25th of August. The battle 
took place on the 27th. Washington visited the lines on the 24th, and found things 
at ‘‘ loose ends,’ ‘‘ disorder perceptible in every department.”” The army, com 
of raw militia, without discipline or experience, was little better than a mob. Sure- 
ly General Putnam was not responsible for all this. Yet this condition of things 
alone was enough to have determined the fate of any battle. No commander can 
discipline an army and bring order out of confusion in the space of a day, and 
that too in the face of an enemy vastly superior in numbers, equipment and disci- 
pline, and already moving upon his works. A great advantage was undoubtedly 
given to the enemy by the unguarded condition of the Jamaica Pass, by reason of 
which our forces were out-flanked, and cut to pieces. But we find no evidence that 
this pass had been guarded by either of the distinguished officers who had succeed- 
ed Putnam in command. We do not believe that Washington or Putnam imagined 


apna 4 to out-flank them. ‘Why 
| 


that the enemy would avail himself of this oP 
they did not, we do not know. They had carefully guarded the other two passes, and 
ily exposed by this, it certainly 


if either of them had believed that they were equa 
would have been placed in a proper state of defence. But had this been done, 
the catastrophe would only have been delayed. An army of 15,000 British soldiers 
thoroughly disciplined and equipped, and fed by able vm experienced officers, could 
not have been long resisted by the small detachment which might have been spared 
to guard these passes, and must soon have forced its way to our interior lines, where 
the English army did in fact sit down after the battle on the 27th of August. Had 
the Jamaica Pass been properly guarded, and the skirmishing of our detachments 
been more skilfully managed, the progress of the invader might have been delayed, 
but the issue would have been the same. No military skill in the commander of our 
army, such as it was in discipline, numbers and equipment, could have changed the 
final result. Retreat or annihilation was all that was left to us. And had retreat 
been decided upon, when the landing of the British army in force on Long Island 
was first announced, it would have been, in our judgment, an act of military wis- 
dom. And we may add, that inasmuch as Washington was at the head quarters 
in Brooklyn on the 24th, perhaps on the 25th, certainly all day on the 26th, and like- 
wise on the 27th, the day of the battle, he certainly must have shared in the respon- 
sibility, and we do not think it reasonable under the circumstances to charge it all 
upon General Putnam, nor do we believe that a careful study of all the facts will 
sustain any such verdict. 

We commend also to the reader’s attention the author’s account of the British 
Prison-ships, as full of thrilling interest. The illustrations of the volume are numer- 
ous and attractive. E. F. 8. 


The Invasion of Canada in 1775; including the Journal of Captain 
Simeon Thayer, describing the Perils and Sufferings of the Army under 
Colonel Benedict Arnold, in its march through the wilderness to Que- 
bec. With Notes and Appendix. By Epwin Martin Srone. Provi- 
dence: Knowles, Anthony & Co., Printers. 1867. Large 8vo. 
pp. 138. 


Simeon Thayer was born in Mendon, Mass., April 30, 1737. In his youth he was 
apprenticed in Providence, R. I. ; in 1756, served with the Rhode Island troops in 
the French war; in 1757, served in the Massachusetts line, under Col. Fry, and 
under Rogers, the Ranger ; in August, 1757, was taken prisoner in Fort William 
Henry ; in May, 1775, was appointed Captain by the General a of Rhode 
Island ; on the 20th of September, was chosen to accompany Arnold to Canada, 
taken eed at Quebec, and as such kept for nine months in close custody, and a 
part of that time in a prison-ship ; in Sept., 1776, returned to Providence ; was ex- 
changed July 1, 1777; in the preceding February was appointed Major; soon 
after joined the army; was prominent in the fight at Red Bank and the brilliant vic- 
tory there, and in the subsequent heroic defence of Fort Miflin. He was in the 
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battle of Monmouth in 1778 ; in 1779, was superintending enlistments; in 1780, 
was in Col. Angell’s regiment in New Jersey. January 1, 1781, he retired from 
the service, and died at his home in Cumberland, R. [., Oct. 14, 1800, universally 
respected. He was | eames honored by Washington and Lafayette for his bra- 
“<= and ability, and was permanently wounded while in the service. 

e have thus stated the career of Capt. Thayer, that the reader may see that 
the journal of no ordinary man is here presented to us. 

The Journal begins with the march of the troops from Cambridge, Sept. 13, 1775, 
and ends with his landing at Elizabethtown, N. J., Sept. 20, 1776, a paroled prisoner. 

This Journal, now first published, is another valuable addition to the history of 
that ill-fated expedition, and is evidently the work of an intelligent, sagacious and 
intrepid soldier. It supplies facts and dates that do not appear in all of the other 
journals written by officers and men engaged in the expedition, but confirms their 
statements in all essential particulars. It isa fresh, deeply interesting, and sometimes 
thrilling testimony to the extraordinary courage and fortitude that enabled those 
heroic men to endure such sufferings, meet such dangers, and bear up under reverses 
such as did not fall to the lot of the army, nor any part of it, afterwards. 

The volume is beautifully printed, and illustrated with excellent steel engravings, 
anda map. The Journal is printed as it stands in the original; an example that 
cannot be too warmly commended. 

The introduction, in which the learned editor states, with remarkable concisencss, 
the known history of this expedition, with a nearer approach to accuracy than can be 
found elsewhere, as we think, is an exceedingly valuable contribution to History. 
In addition to this, he gives a fall and original decnsiy of the journals and his- 
tories relating to the expedition, some of which have never been printed. Besides 
this, he has furnished notes explaining and illustrating the text, biographical notices 
of all the prominent officers, and of many of the men, rolls of some companies, statis- 
tics, correspondence relating to the events narrated, and other interesting matter 
which has not before been published ; and all of which is evidence of his care, dis- 
crimination and labor. 

We heartily commend this work, in all respects, to the antiquary, and the histo- 
rical student, whose library will be far from complete without it. 


Salem Witchcraft; with an Account of Salem Village, and a History of 
the Opinions on Witchcraft and kindred Subjects. By Cartes W. 
Upnam. Boston: Wiggin & Lunt. 1867. Two volumes, Post 
8vo. Vol. L., pp. xl. and 469 ; Vol. II., pp. 553. 


While the author of the present work was junior pastor of the First Church in 
Salem, he delivered before the Salem Lyceum, two lectures on the same subject, 
which were repeated in other towns. These lectures were published, with additions, 
in 1831, in an 18mo. volume of 280 pages, under the title of Lectures on Witchcraft 
comprising a History of the Delusion in Salem in 1692. The book was well received 
by the public, and has long been out of print, though reprinted one or more times. 

After an interval of thirty-six years, about the average life of our people, the 
author again appears before the public snd instructs a new generation touching one 
of the most thrilling episodes in the history of New England. During this period, 
antiquaries have been busy in bringing to light documents and facts bearing upon 
every portion of our history. For the latter half of it, antiquarian research has 
been pursued among us to an extent rarely if ever equalled, and with remarkable 
zeal and earnestness. The Salem Witchcraft has not been overlooked in these re- 
searches. Among the works lately published on this subject may be mentioned, 
Mr. Drake’s edition of the books by Mather and Calef, and Mr. Woodward's volumes 
of Court Records. 

The present work, we are informed, was undertaken at the urgent solicitation of 

r. Wiggin, one of its publishers, nearly three years ago. Though at first doubt- 
ing whether sufficient interest in the subject existed to warrant rewriting his work— 
and he considered it necessary to rewrite it before it was published again—Dr. 
Upham finally consented to prepare the work. He entered heartily into the 
undertaking and devoted a great portion of his time to it. The work itself 
shows on every page that he has made himself master of nearly, if not quite, 
everything that bears upon his subject. He has chosen ne | al his 
materials so as to enable his readers to obtain a correct knowledge of the 
sad events in Salem Village, to trace the rise and — of the dissensions 


there that culminated so fearfully, and to form a fair ju gment of the actors therein 
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and their motives. His long residence in the town where the tragedy was chiefly 
enacted, has been improved to make himself familiar with all its localities; and he 
has been wonderfully successful in identifying the sites of the buildings where the 
events transpired, or where those who took a prominent part in them resided. A 
thorough examination of the unprinted documents relating to these affairs must 
also have been made. He acknowledges indebtedness for assistance in his researches 
to members of his family and other friends. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first part gives the history of Salem 
Village and the character of its inhabitants. The aval part gives a brief histo 
of Witchcraft, and an account of the troubles on account of it in New England, 
previous to those in Essex county. These two parts constitute the first volume of 
the work, and furnish the information necessary to prepare the reader for, and ena- 
ble him to understand the history of the Salem Witchcraft, which is given, in chro- 
nological order, in the third part, which takes up the whole of the second volume. 
The book is written in an elegant and fascinating style, and the descriptions are 
graphic and life-like. 

The mechanical execution of the volume is of the first order, and does credit to 
the publishers, sustaining their reputation as well as that of the printers, Messrs. 
John Wilson & Son, for producing beautiful books. The illustrations are a map 
of Salem Village in 1692, showing all the houses then standing ; a photographie fac- 
simile of the death warrant of Bridget Bishop, the only one of those death warrants 
known to be in existence ; views of several houses and locations ; besides fac-similes 
of autographs. Besides the post octavo edition, 100 copies were printed in 4 volumes 
small quarto, and 50 copies in 2 vols. royal 8vo. 

Peleg W. Chandler, who is familiar with both subjects, having given their history 
in his Criminal Trials, published in 1844, nearly a quarter of a century ago, gives 
it as his opinion that though the Salem Witchcraft ‘* was a bad business,’ it was 
‘* not so bad as the New York negro plot, which took place fifty years afterwards.” 
The article from which we quote was published last October in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, and is a judicious and discriminating review of Dr. Upham’s work. 
Mr. Chandler also gives his reasons for thinking the Salem delusion ‘‘ not so bad as 
the recent proceedings in Jamaica ;’’ and adds: ‘‘ For the sad proceedings in Salem 
in 1692, the Commonwealth has repented ever since. The judges and jurors and all 
concerned in the trials publicly expressed their sorrow, and acts of indemnity, 
couched in most tender and touching words, were passed by the Legislature. e 
say that all regretted the course taken—not quite. Parris and Cotton Mather, and 
perhaps one or two other ministers did not. So also Chief Justice Stoughton never 
repented, How has it been in England? Why, it was impossible to 
have Governor Eyre even tried ; and some of her most eminent scholars and states- 
men defend him as a man of nobleness and pluck! No; the Salem witch trials were 
not half so cruel and discreditable as the proceedings in Jamaica within the three 
years last past.’’ 


The Day of Doom, or a Poetical Description of the Great and Last 
Judgment: with other Poems. By Micnaet Wicetesworts, A.M., 
Teacher of the Church at Malden in New England, 1662. Also, A 
Memoir of the Author, Autobiography, and Sketch of his Funeral 
Sermon by Rev. Cotton Mather. From the Sixth Edition, 1715. New 
York. American News Company: 1867. 12mo. pp. 120. 


The editor of this edition is William Henry Burr, of New York city. The memoir 
is chiefly an abstract of an article by John Ward Dean, printed in the Register for 
April, 1863 (ante xvii. 129-46), to which due credit is given. Mr. Dean has furnish- 
ed Mr. Burr with a few facts not found in that article. The Autobiography is also 
copied from the Register. 

There have been at least ten editions of the Day of Doom before this, two of which 
were printed in England. Mr. Burr informs his readers that this is a reprint of the 
Boston edition of 1715, collated with the 1673 London edition. The spelling has 
been modernized ; the acute accent is used ‘‘ to indicate the former pronunciation of 
ed as a separate syllable ; ’’ and “‘ in a few instances the termination tion is divided 
by a hyphen, to indicate its pronunciation as two syllables.’’ A table of contents 
makes it easy to refer to the different topics treated of in the poem. 

The previous editions have all become scarce, even that of 1828 being rarely 
found ; and we trust the publishers will find a remunerating sale for this. 
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The London edition of 1673 contains 116 lines, between the Day of Doom and 
Vanity of Vanities, which we have not found in any American edition. These lines 
Mr. Burr has not reprinted ; probably because he saw no evidence that they were 
the production of Wigglesworth. They begin :— 

** Twalk’d and did a Little Mole-hill view 
Full peopled with a most industrious crew.” 
and end :— 
“ Christ yet intreats, but if you will not turn, 
Where grace will not convert, there fire will burn.” 


Genealogy of a part of the Ripley Family. Compiled by H. W. 
Rietey. Newark, N.J. A. Stephen Holbrook, 1867. 12mo. pp. 48, 


This is a second and much enlarged edition of the genealogy noticed in the last 
number of the Register (Pp. 383), and, according to the summary at the end, contains 
the names of 1206 individuals. The author, who is now in his 72d year, informs his 
relatives that ‘* while he would willingly assist in enlarging the work as strength 
and opportunity is afforded, he can give no pledge for the future. A beginning has 
been made which it is hoped will be carried forward by younger and abler hands,” 
A good index is given. 

Collections on the History of Albany, from iis Discovery to the present 
Time. With Notices of its Public Institutions, and Biographical 
Sketches of Citizens Deceased. Vol. I. Albany, 1865. Vol. II. 
1867. Joel Munsell. 


In these two very large octavo volumes, Mr. Munsz tt, their compiler, has given us 
over one thousand pages in brevier type. We cannot attempt _ analysis of this 
on amount of matter, but only aaa this brief note to advise the readers of the 

ister of what one man has done, amid more cares and labors than any two men 
ought to have. There are interspersed throughout these volumes numerous appro- 
priate engravings; some from fine steel plates, some lithographs, and others in 
wood. 

No man could have undertaken such a labor with any expectation of being remu- 
nerated, pecuniarily ; and we well know that when works of this and a kindred kind 
are undertaken it is because the undertaker is thoroughly convinced beforehand that it 
ought to be done, and he seldom sits down and counts the cost. He does it as the 
- y benevolent do many things—because he takes pleasure and satisfaction in 

oin 

This work is not thrown into the market, as many historical works are, in a half 
finished manner, with no means of knowing what it contains without reading it 
through, but the publisher has given us a good InpeEx to each volume. 


The Coleman Family. Descendants of Thomas Coleman in the line of 
the oldest Son. Nine Generations, 1598 to 1867—269 years. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1867. 8vo. pp. 24. 

From a note on the third page, we learn that this pamphlet is the joint produc- 
tion of the writer of that note, ‘‘ L. Coleman,’’ and the late Hon. Edwin Stearns, 
of Middletown, Ct. We presume the former gentleman is the Rev. Lyman Coleman, 
D.D., well known as the author of Antiquities of the Christian Church, The Apos- 
tolical and Primitive Church, and other toenal works. 

The present genealogy has been carefully collected, is clearly arranged, and, what 
is unusual in a thin pamphlet, has a full index. It has been printed for private circu- 
lation among the representatives of this lineage in different sections of the country. 


The Right Rev. George Burgess, D.D. By Rev. W. S. Barrer. 
Reprinted from ‘‘ The Church Monthly.”’ pp. 8. 
A clever essay on the character and services of the late Bishop of Maine, more 
rticularly in reference to his historical acquirements and tastes, Its allusions are 
instructive and interesting. 


Errata.—Page 16, line 6, for “‘ Margaret Haney” read Margaret Harvey. Page 17, line 3 of last para- 
graph, for “ presented ” read preserved. 

Vol. xxi., p. 144, 1 28, after “ Jane Greenleaf,” dele “died” The date July 23, 1768, is that of her birth. 
Vol. xxi, p. 178, 1. 55, for “ May 17, 1630-1,” read March 17, 1630-1. Vol. xxi., p. 372, col. 2, lL 3, dele 
“ still lives.” Mrs. Lydia (Odiorne) Wentworth died April 19, 1857, aged 66. 





























